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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Lirscoms writes as follows: 
‘Your Camberwell Critic (p. 31) un- 
dertakes to censure me for bending the 
truth to the foolish purpose of giving 
countenance to an ‘ idle tradition,’ as 
he is pleased to call the story of Sir 
Edmund Verney, the Standard Bearer, 
having been neither born nor buried. 
The question whether Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney descended from the second or third 
wife of his father, involves consider- 
ations more important than the vali- 
dity of any idle tradition; because the 
inquisition to which your Correspondent 
so triumphantly alludes, as a proof of con- 
tradiction to myself in the statement, 
proves that Edmund and Francis Verney 
were brothers, and the former the heir of 
the latter, who was the eldest son. They 
must then have been brothers of the whole 
blood, not half brothers, for there were 
other persons then living who would, in 
that case, have been entitled to the inhe- 
ritance. If Edmund were the son of 
Mary, the third wife, Sir Francis must 
have been her son also, and he happened 
to marry her own daughter by her former 
husband St. Barbe, and was certainly born 
before his father married the last wife. 
True it is, that your Correspondent does 
not condescend to mention that this Mary 
Blakeney (whose name he spells Black- 
ney, and thus shews me whence he de- 
rived his account) had a former husband ; 
nor when she died or was married. If 
his father’s second wife Awdrey Lady 
Carew survived until July 1588, according 
to the parish register of Aldbury, where 
she was buried, and in 1599 (42 Eliz.) 15 
May, Edmund, second son of the deceased 
Sir Edmund, were found to be ten years 
of age and upwards; if he were. indeed 
the son of Mary the third wife, he must 
have been born before her marriage to Sir 
Edmund Verney, if not in the lifetime 
of her first husband. When I investi- 
gated the dates of the. records, I was ne- 
cessarily led to.the conclusion, therefore, 
that there had been an error in the preced- 
ing accounts ; and the reputation of his 
having been born 7 April 1599, I have 
ventured to say, ‘ appears to be doubt- 
ful,’ and the age mentioned in the inqui- 
sition confirming that doubt, I gave all 
the benefit of it to the statement which 
happened to accord with the traditionary 
story so well known to the family and the 
neighbourhood.”’ 

We have received another letter on this 
subject signed D. P. in which the writer 
states that, ‘‘ however id/e Mr. Stein- 


man may call the traditionary story re- 
specting the birth and death of the Stand- 
ard Bearer, it is perfectly well known in 
the whole neighbourhood; and as the 
Historian of Bucks says, is not only a 
popular tradition, but uncontradicted. 
An old servant of the Verneys, before 
their estate passed to the present posses- 
sor, died a few years ago, at the age of 
nearly one hundred years. He well re, 
membered having heard it mentioned, not 
only by the last Earl of Verney, but by 
the first Earl, who died in 1752, and 
whose father, Viscount Fermanagh, was 
born in the lifetime of Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney his grandfather, and had many con- 
temporaries in and about Claydon, from 
whom a corroborated account of this idle 
story has been preserved by their de- 
scendants.”’ 

J. A. R. suggests to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, that they should pro- 
cure plaster casts from the sculpture in 
the Arch of Titus. We remember the 
same proposition was made in our pages 
some years ago by the late Mr. Douce. 
Indeed, we hope the time will arrive when 
the National Museum will exhibit casts 
of the most curious works of antient 
sculpture, not only from abroad, but from 
our own provinces, such as the most re- 
markable monumental effigies, fonts, ca- 
pitals, &c. &c. 

Mr. FerReEyY’s communication, and his 
beautiful work on Christchurch, shall be 
noticed in our next. 

We have received a letter, signed a 
Lover oF Justicr, complaining of mis- 
statements respecting the family history 
of the late Mr. Douce, in the Memoir 
which was published in our last Number. 
We shall be happy to correct any parti- 
culars which have been erroneously stated ; 
but we cannot be expected to commit 
ourselves in a discussion of a personal 
and private nature unless we are favoured 
with the name of our anonymous Corres- 
pondent. 

An InqurRER would feel particularly 
obliged, if any reader of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine could inform him of the arms 
of Ribbing, Ribben, Ribbans, or Ribbin. 
The name is familiar enough to those who 
remember the Count who united with 
Ankerstroom against Gustavus of Sweden. 

The communication of E. H. H. is 
received, and we propose to insert it 
shortly. 

Mr. Linpsay’s communication on the 
Coins of Macedon is not forgotten. 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Resumed from p. 23.) 


1808. March 23. Finished the fourth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions. An oak tree (page 275) was dug up in the moor of 
Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire, 120 feet long, 12 feet diametrically thick at 
the great end, 10 feet in the middle, and 6 feet at the small end ; so that 
by a moderate computation the tree must have been as long again. What 
a noble piece of timber! In Fredville Park are three oaks called Majesty, 
Beauty, and Stately. The first, at 8 feet from the ground, is 28 feet in 
girth ; the, second, rising straight and clean in the stem to the height of 70 
feet, and 16 feet in girth 4 feet from the ground; the last at the same 
height, more than 18 feet in girth. An oak in Knowle Park exceeds 28 
feet in girth. Between Cardiff and Coubridge is a wych elm, at the height 
of 6 feet, 20 feet in girth; and in Bonvilston Church-yard (see Malkin’s 
South Wales), a yew-tree girthing 185 feet. Mr. Johnes of Hafod, be- 
tween Oct. 1795 and April 1801, planted 2,065,000 trees ! 

April 1. Finished the fifth volume of the Philosophical Transactions. 
In No. 330 is a curious computation by Dr. Grew (1710) of the superficial 
contents of England and Wales, which, by a triangle formed from the 
three points of the South Foreland, Berwick, and the Land’s End, he 
makes 72,000 square miles, or 46,080,000 acres ; the population he places 
at 11,000,000. 

April 8. Finished Mrs. Carter’s Memoirs; which, whether viewed 
with respect to the importance of the personage, or the interest of the 
anecdotes, might have been comprised in a sheet. Her portrait has cer- 
tainly suffered from the miserable daubing of her biographer; but with 
every allowance on this score, she appears (with much feminine weakness, 
which, in its proper sphere, and without higher pretensions, might have 
been amiable, but which in her condition is preposterous and revolting) 
to have possessed as an author no extraordinary strength of understand- 
ing, or vigour of imagination ; and with every respect for genuine, warm, 
devotional feelings, her species of piety involves a spirit narrow, illiberal, 
and exclusive. Her Poems, with a few straggling exceptions, possess 
neither imagination nor feeling, are neither pulchra nor dulcia. Perhaps 
the most finished, and altogether the best piece, though there may be 
brighter passages in others, is the Ode to Wisdom, which Richardson ap- 
propriated in his Clarissa—Looked over, but with little interest, her 
Prose Miscellanies, appended to her Memoirs. Her presuming to sit in 
judgment on such men as Hume and Rousseau, whose works she is afraid 
to read, while she affects to despise them, is truly ridiculous. She praises 
history in one piece, as encouraging delusions respecting past times, which 
the minute details of biography dissipate. The note of Archbishop Sec- 
ker’s appended to his own MSS. transcribed by Mrs. Carter, is very inte- 
resting, and deserving attention. 

April 17. Read Vince's Sermons in confutation of Atheism, from the 
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laws and constitution of the heavenly bodies ; heavily and clumsily 
written. He is very coarse and ferocious in his attacks on Hume, whom 
he charges with these heads of sophistry,—1. requiring demonstrative 
proofs of first principles; 2. assuming definitions and principles which 
necessarily lead to the conclusions he wants to establish ; 3. assuming im- 
competent principles to propositions, and thence concluding them incapa- 
ble of proof, or taking that view of a subject which ivvolves insuperable 


difficulties, and thence inferring that nothing satisfactory can be obtained © 


upon it. Hume certainly occasionally plays with his subject, and our 
weakness ; but I do not believe that he ever seriously and designedly mis- 
leads. A striking evidence which Vince adduces of design in the construc- 
tion of the universe, is the exact adjustment of velocity and direction of 
the projectile motion which must have been given to the secondary planets, 
and above all to the rings of Saturn, to make them accord as they do, with 
the revolution of the primary, to which they are attached : these satellites 
and rings must have been formed 1n their position about the planet ; for, 
had they been formed owt of it, they would never by the law of gravity 
have acquired their present situation ; nor by the same. laws could they 
have been gradually found in their present position. His argument against 
the eternity of the earth, from the overflow which must have taken place 
of the inhabitants, is truly that of an abstract mathematician. 

April 23. Looked over Fearne’s Contingent Remainders, with a view to « 
case before me. The subtle and exquisite discriminations here made on 
artificial distinctions regarded as real and substantial differences in the na- 
ture of things, form a fine subject for philosophical reflection. 

May \. Finished Malcolm's Supplemental volume to his ‘ History of 
London.’ He asserts (p. 255) it as his full and decided opinion, that Lon- 
don was burnt (in the great fire) by Government, to annihilate the plague. 
I cannot credit this, though he states that he has had “ more than com- 
mon means of judging.” 

May 2. Read the first number of Pytche’s Dictionary. Instead of endea- 
vouring to simplify, by extracting the primitive radical meaning of words, 
and exhibiting the modifications they receive,—the various shades of sense 
they contract,—from the particular occasions on which they are employed. 
—he unnecessarily and falsely multiplies those meanings, by ascribing to 
the principal term, some portion of the sense of the context in which it 
obtains. This is very striking under the word ‘‘ abandon.” His adopting 
his own uncouth capricious mode of spelling, and extending it even to the 
illustrations he quotes, is above measure absurd, impertinent, and offen- 
sive. 

May 6. Read the Monthly Review for April. Under Bigland’s Natu- 
ral History, they admit with Buffon, that all our classifications of natural 
history are made by ourselves ; but then, they contend, it should never be 
forgotten that they are made also for ourselves, to assist our inquiries. 
Natural History they define in the same article,—a descriptive view of 
nature in a state of repose ; while Natural Philosophy is occupied in as- 
certaining the results, and estimating the effects of the natural actions of 
bodies ; and admits a subdivision, into Mechanical and Chemical, according 
to the nature of the result obtained. 

May9. Looked over Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's. Uollar’s en- 
gravings, or rather etchings, particularly that of St. Faith's chapel in the 
crypt, and of the interior of the nave, are wonderfully spirited and expres- 
sive. Dugdale makes the length 690 feet, the height 520; the ball on 
the top capacious of 10 bushels, the spire 15 feet long, and the traverse 6. 
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The space covered by the church, was 34 acres, 14 rood, 6 perches. These 
are vast dimensions ; but upon the whole, one regrets but little the loss of a 
building, which appears to have been of a clumsy Gothic, depraved by an 
incongruous admixture of Grecian imitation, particularly of the Ionic portico 
at the west end. The prescribed constitutions and forms for the mainte- 
nance of priestly pomp and domination, exhibited by the prelatical Dugdale 
in the Appendix, must surely surfeit and disgust the highest Churchman of 
the present day ; one hardly wonders when one reads them, at the strenu- 
ous and fiery indignation of the Puritans. The very vergers were to be 
selected without wives, and the bachelor preferred to the widower,—ut qui 
tam prope accedunt ad altare Dei, tam magnisque ministeriis intersunt, 
omnino casti et intemerati sint ! 

May 11. Read Maurice's ‘ Richmond Hill.’ However he may struggle 
to assume the poet, I will venture to pronounce him not to be one. There 
are no traces of fine sensibility ; and his specious images are whipped round 
and round again in endless and tiresome succession. His vanity, for e 
boasts of writing Richmond in ‘ immortal verse,’ is more than equalled by 
his servile, fawning, contemptible adulation of the great. 


He humbly reminds the Duke of Marlborough that he wrote some _ 


verses on Blenheim, which, he had the honour of knowing, were gratifying 
to the family; and he tells the Duke of Northumberland that he composed 
some verses on the Duke and Duchess, that were approved of by that 
noble family; and he informs them that some copies of both still remain in 
the hands of Mr. White of Fleet-street. His serious but most ludicrous 
petition for the preservation of the cygnets from the slaughter of the City 
feasts, is respectfully addressed to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ; and 
he has appropriate bouquets of faded flowers for all the great in the vici- 
nity, from sacred Royalty to the Duke of Queensberry, whom, however 
puzzled, he contrives to praise, by stating that he 





“ss round yon echoing roofs bids freely roll 
The festive transports of the social soul ;’’ 


and whom he seriously recommends to love the “Sisters of the sacred 
Well.” He goes on tying up encomiastic nosegays for all the great person- 
ages whom he sees from the Pisgah height, throughout the Land of Pro- 
mise, from Lord Spencer, ‘the polished Burleigh of a wiser age,’ and 
‘who sublimely planned, while valiant Nelson fought,’ to the merchant- 
prince, Mr. Goldsmid, and the Duke of Clarence, to whom, recovering 
from the shock of Nelson’s loss, the afflicted nation looks up as its only 
hope. In eulogizing Mr. Pitt, he even confessedly offends the delicacy 
and piety of Bishop Pretyman, ‘that worthy and pious Prelate having 
objected to the line, 


‘* And guard that empire which thou diedst to save.’”’ 


But Mr. Maurice, after many trials, found no other phraseology which was 
not utterly insipid and inadequate. Mr. Maurice then extols Mr. Fox 
with the same fervour as Mr. Pitt, denominating his trivial faults (as Lord 
Kenyon had before called Erskine’s) spots in the sun ; but having thus far 
endeavoured to make interest with the Opposition, he skilfully redeems 
his credit with those in power, by explicitly stating that he eulogizes Mr. 
Fox's talents and virtues, not because he was great and good, but that after 
the death of his rival, he gave ‘ due honours to the mighty dead.’ If Mr. 
Maurice gets some excellent preferment, it will be for no want of assiduity 
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on his part : for myself, I address him in one of his own lines :— 


‘‘ Ye venal Muses, cease your warbled lays, 
Hide, blushing Science, hide thy tarnish’d bays.’’ 

May 20. Read Malkin’s South Wales. On the subject of longevity, 
he extracts from Lanmaes registry. Ivan Yorath, buried July 17, 1621; 
atatis circa 180. Eliz. Yorath buried Feb. 13, 1668, aged 177. On a 
stone in the belfry of Lantwit Major, is inscribed, “ Here lyeth the body 
of Matthew Voss, buried 1531, wtat. 129. The Welsh bard, Thomas ap 
Ivan ap Rhys, states himself to have been 130; and he certainly lived 
eleven years longer. J. Millikin died at Maryport, Cumberland, aged 
112; and William Billings, at Fairfield Head, Staffordshire, aged 114 ; 
having been born in 1679. Mrs. Warren of Teliegh, county of Dublin, is 
chronicled as dying this year at the age of 112; and her brother, two 
years since, at the age of 120. 

May 21. Read Hamlet, with Lord Chedworth’s and Seymour's notes. 
Johnson's critique on the play, at the close, is admirably just. What a 
giant he appears amidst the commentators! His genuine originality and 
masculine strength of thought strike down all competition ; yet the plain 
sense of Malone, and the playful acuteness of Steevens are, on many oc- 
casions, very serviceable. Seymour's observations at the close, on the 
character of Hamlet and the play, strike me as just. 

May 22. Read over Lord Strangford’s Poems from Camoens, with 
which I was not much delighted. They are animated by little true poetic 
spirit, and are debased by many miserable frigid conceits. There is a 
prurience, too, and an attempt at prettiness and smartness in the translation, 
very nauseating. 

May 23. Read Clarkson's History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; 
most fanatically written after the manner of the worst parts of Robinson 
Crusoe, with miserable daubing when he attempts to paint ; but exhibiting 
an interesting series of facts in the prosecution of this great cause of 
humanity. Nothing, perhaps, short of that enthusiasm with which he 
seems animated—but which, in his puritanical mode of expressing it, con- 
tracted probably from his intimacy with the Quakers, appears very ridicu- 
lous—could have carried a man perseveringly through so many difficulties 
and obstructions as he experienced. 

May 24. In the 23d number of the Edinburgh Review, their criticisms 
on the respective excellencies of our principal poets, under the head of 
Stockdale’s Lectures, evince great comprehension, judgment, and taste. 
Under Spenser they happily remark, that difficulty of versification often 
operates like those obstacles of oblique pressure in machines, whick ulti- 
mately augment the impetus of projectile bodies, though for a while they 
seemed to oppose it. The aggregate, they remark most judiciously, of all 
the poetical qualities of Shakspeare is superior to that of Milton. Milton 
has all the ensigns and regalia of sovereign genius ; Shakspeare all the 
power and prerogative. Of the Rape of the Lock they felicitously remark, 
that it is an epic poem in that delightful miniature which diverts us by its 
mimicry of greatness, and yet astonishes by the beauty of its parts, and 
fairy brightness of its ornaments. Descriptions, they observe, may be so 
particular as to lose in generality of association what they gain in curiosity 
and interest. Thomson, they consider, hit the happy medium for popu- 
larity. 

May 28. Mr. Bolton called in after dinner—informed me that he 
was assured by a Roman Catholic family, so rigid that they would not 
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previously reside in this kingdom, that the Cardinal of York gave it as his 
last request, that the claims of his family, devolving, at his decease, upon 
the Sardinian dynasty, a remote branch, might be totally abandoned, and 
the present royal family acknowledged as the rightful possessors of the 
British throne. Walked by myself to the Grove, and listened, in the still- 
ness of the evening, to the nightingales warbling delightfully. 

May 31. Looked into the first part of Somerville’s History of Political 
Transactions, by way of preparation for Fox’s History. He remarks 
pointedly, and with a severe reprehension on the Dissenters by whom it 
was promoted, which their case surely does not warrant, on the Test Act 
of 1673; which, having been brought forward to repel the imminent 
danger from Popery under a suspected king, and his successor a declared 
papist, has been continued, by an age which would have been too liberal to 
have imposed it, as a perpetual disqualification on the very persons who 
were most zealous in the cause it was emphatically designed to support. 
Somerville writes like a true English Whig. His style, without aspiring 
to great excellence, is very laudable. 

June 2. Read Lord Holland's preliminary address, prefixed to Fox’s 
History. Fox’s painful scrupulosity and slowness of composition in 
writing, contrasted with his promptness and rapidity of speaking, is very 
extraordinary. His reflections on the different style and manner required 
in speaking and writing a favourite topic, must have been highly interest- 
ing. His notions of history, as a mere narrative of facts not admitting 
even a critical disquisition appended, appear more rigourous and precise 
than philosophical. The extracts from his letters are highly entertaining. 
What a rich repast would be the entire collection ! 

June 3. Read Foz's introductory chapter to his History, displaying, in 
lucid colours, his noble ingenuous candour and pure love of liberty, in are- 
view of our history from the accession of Henry VII. to the period of which 
he treats, the reign of James II. Many of his reflections, both political 
and moral, are new and interesting, and merit my best attention. The 
structure of his sentences, on many occasions, appears constrained, ‘and 
awkward, and inefficient, like one not versed in composition, and the same 
word frequently occurs in quick and offensive succession. For one, too, 
described as too studious of vernacular terms, “facile and diffide,” for 
“easy and distrust,’ seem strange expressions. By rigidly proscribing 
notes and disquisitions, he appears to have been led to a greater departure 
than these, from the true character of historical narrative, in the shape 
of occasional discussions in the body of the text. Thus, by his just indig- 
nation at the Oxford decree, he has been led to a strange descent from 
the due dignity of history, in the allusion to Dogberry, in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ This would have passed very well as a severe gibe in a 
note, but appears offensive in its grave station in the text. 

June 7. Began Gilpin’s Observations on the Western Parts of England. 
Written after his customary engaging manner. Speaking of painted sta- 
tues and waxen figures, he remarks :—When the art of imitation, applied 
to human life, is so perfect as to produce a real, though momentary illu- 
sion, it presents, by its mere approach to life, but deficiency of motion, in 
which the essence of life consists,—an image of death. We are shocked 
by the sudden and unexpected transition, and disgusted, at having been, 
even for a moment, imposed upon by so paltry a trick. 

June 8. Read, for the first time, Crabbe’s Village, exhibiting in forcible 
and glowing colours the worst side of rustic life, in contrast to the opposite 
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poetical illusion. We are touched with the novelty of the theme, and the 
vivid truth of the representation. But such a view should not be repeated ; 
and, after all, the delight we feel partakes too much of that which accom- 
panies the horrors of an execution. Why such a picture of misery is held 
up, he assigns no satisfactory account to my views. I wish the long pane- 
gyric on the Rutland family, at the close, had been omitted. Many of the 
thoughts in the poem strike me as new. Nothing can exceed in truth, 
force, and spirit—in minute accuracy, yet masterly effect—many of the 
scenes exhibited : the Poor-house—the Parochial Surgeon—and the Vil- 
lage Priest—it lacerates the soul. His Parish Register, spirited and fine 
in parts, but languid in others, particularly towards the close. Nothing 
can exceed the vivacity and force with which some of the scenes and cha- 
racters are depicted; quite with the spirit of Teniers. Many of the 
descriptions, both of character and scene, are wonderfully brilliant, spirited, 
and forcible ; presenting the subject, even to its minutest members, in 
high relief and vivid lustre ; but here and there he suddenly drops down 
to insipid mediocrity. The verba ardentia, as—‘ usurping grey’ —and 
“ Death’s glazing film’ on the eye, are very happy: and the description of 
the young enthusiast dying of a decline, terribly correct. He is some- 
times very strong; as when he compares an old new-married couple to two 
dried sticks rubbed and chafed together till 


** Allin one part unite the cheering rays, 
And, kindling, burn with momentary blaze.’’ 


June 11. Dined at Cornwallis’s. Russell said, that he saw Voltaire 
at Ferney about thirty-five years since; said, that an Irishman with a 
friend whom he had induced to personate Garrick, and whom Voltaire in 
consequence received in all state, had lately by this stratagem forced him- 
self into his presence, and on Voltaire’s pointing out to him the glaciers 
at Berne distinctly visible, though ninety miles off, cried out in the spirit 
of pleasing, ‘ Yes, by Jasus, and I see the cows feeding on them as plain 
as the nail on my finger.’ Voltaire thanked God, that he paid tribute to 
no — on earth. 

une 12. Read the Library of Crabbe ; adull and heavy piece, exhibit- 
ing but few and transient gleams of the author’s matchless powers of 
vivid delineation. I suppose he is much indebted to the Rutland’s; but 
these family compliments, though they may evince his gratitude, disfigure 
his poem, and can do little to elevate his patron : even poetry cannot confer 
splendour on insignificance. The Newspaper, Birth of Flattery and Reflec- 
tions, are dull and heavy, exhibiting only transient glimpses of the author's 
powers of poetical delineation. In Sir Eustace Grey, and the Hall of 
Justice, are some sentiments and images fearfully savage and sublime ; 
but I am not satisfied with their general contexture, and they confirm a 
suspicion that the writer is far more successful in elaborating parts, than 
in managing a whole. 

June 18. Pursued Gilpin’s Western Tour; rich in observations and 
reflections, original in their character, and evincing a correct judgment 
and fine taste. He justly objects to our suffering ourselves to be confined 
by the five regular orders of architecture ; the only rules which he thinks 
ought to regulate this art, are utility, symmetry, or the preserving the 
same general purity and propriety of style, proportion and simplicity, as 
it respects the modesty and propriety of ornaments. If the indulgence of 
caprice, he observes, on this subject, would lead to much absurdity, it 
would certainly give us much variety ; and amidst that variety, several new 
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and elegant models. He happily describes the Palladian bridge as archi- 
tectural bombast, a plain sentiment in pompous phrase. His criticism on 
Claude is very fine. When a just effect, he acutely observes, is very 
rare, it appears the result of imitation, rather than of principle: his 
digressions are generally very sweet and delightful. Gilpin borrows with- 
out acknowledgment, from Burke, his doctrine of the essentiality of 
obscurity and uncertainty of images to constitute the sublime ; and from 
Pope, the happy accompanying thought, that in attempting to analyse 
suggested beauties, they disappear in the process ; like life pursued to its 
last retreat by the anatomist. Gilpin has a curious knack of describing 
scenes, of which he has heard or read, as if he had seen them, with very 
good effect. 

June 25. Strolled up the Gipping ; as I went, read Dekin’s remarks on 
Davenant's Gondibert : a feeble piece of criticism. A line in the poem, 


— ‘ which forbids 
Weak inclination, ere it grows to will,’ 


may perhaps explain the obscure passage in Hamlet, where the king 
exclaims, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will. 


and which probably means, merely, though my inclination is so strong, 
that it becomes almost imperative, and amounts to an impulse, which 
should receive another and stronger denomination. 

July 3. Read the 11th and 12th chapter of Annual Register, 1793, 
containing the civil history of this country, during the correspondent pro- 
gress of the Revolution. in France. The pertinacity of Mr. Fox and his 
party, in shutting their ears and eyes against all dangers from the poli- 
tical and moral doctrines militant in this country, and triumphant in 
France, is what I never could reconcile to ordinary discernment, or a 
decent sense of duty. Where was Mr. Fox’s sagacity and candour on 
this trying occasion ? 

July 4. Drank tea at the coffee-house. Mr. Bolton said that a friend 
of his saw, in the circus at Verona, a battle between a lion, and a tiger, a 
horse, and an ass. The tiger at first shewed symptoms of fear, and wished 
to decline the battle with the lion. He fought however at last with 
great fury ; but, though he foiled the lion for a time by his alertness, soon 
yielded on a close contact to the other’s matchless strength. The horse 
was dreadfully terrified from the first, and became an easy conquest. The 
ass, the last attacked, was all the time quite unconcerned, browzing on 
the ground, and when at length assailed, bit and kicked with great fury, 
but in the end fell. The lion chiefly used his paw, with which he struck 
tremendous blows. 

July 16. Read Mad. Collin’s Elizabeth. The praises bestowed on 
this novel, in the Ed. Review, appear to me extravagant. The tale is 
preposterouly bald; the main incident, on which the whole turns, above 
measure improbable ; and the descriptions of natural scenes affectedly 
learned and recherchées ; yet there are traits of touching naiveté and 
interest. The morality is pure, and the narrative of Elizabeth’s final 
success is exquisitely given, and drew, I confess, tears of transport from 
my eyes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sucn was the exclamation of our traveller, when we beheld him last, 
reposing amid fragrant leaves on one of the woody islands in the Venetian 
gulf, and listening to the murmur of the Pines in the Carthusian gardens. 
We next find him with the pencil of Piranesi, sketching all the devilish 
engines which excite or accompany the groans, that the victims of the 
awful Tribunal of the Ten utter in their subaqueous dungeons ; and ere 
long shaking off his morning horrors, he is inhaling the soul of harmony, 
as it is breathed from the lips of near a hundred young women in the 
Conservatorio of the Mendicanti, directed by Bertoni, in a chapel whose 
pillars of black marble are reflected in the light of perpetual lamps. Mr. 
Beckford says, that he sate behind in his solitary tribune, and felt the 
sorrows of the Psalmist as if they were his own. When we were at 
Venice, we either accidentally missed this delightful concert, or haply the 
establishment no longer existed ; but if we may compare small things with 
great, and common music with the strains of Paésello and Anfossi, with- 
out the dread of ridicule for the presumption of the likeness ;—we heard a 
few evenings since, some hymns warbled from lips of wasted and tarnished 
beauty, and over which the spoiler had passed ; yet which affected us, we 
believe, with sympathies as strong as our traveller ever felt :—it was the 
song of the wounded, the imprisoned bird—the low pensive voices of the 
poor Magdalenes in their dark cages, breathing out their soft repentant 
strains. 

But we promised that we would linger no longer in the City of the Sea. 
We must leave the Queen of the Adriatic, with her cupolas and canals, 
her arabesque palaces, and her mosaic pavements; we must leave too 
our old acquaintance Monsieur de Villoison, with his Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew and Greek, and we must leave the “ Altini Litora,’’ which Martial 
fondly wished to have been the cradle of his age ; and still more reluctantly 
do we turn our backs on that orchestra which Mr. Beckford describes 
** to be entirely of the feminine gender, where nothing is more common than 
to see a delicate white hand journeying across an enormous double bass, 
or a pair of roseate cheeks puffing with all their efforts at a French horn. 
Some that are grown old and Amazonians, who have abandoned their 
fiddles and their lovers, take vigorously to the kettle-drum ; and one poor 
limping lady who had been crossed in love, now makes an admirable figure 
on the bassoon.” 

We have often thought that amid the numerous false and delusive ad- 
vantages which wealth and fortune appear to possess, and which disappear 
or diminish the clearer they are viewed, there is one real and substantial 
one, which must be felt and acknowledged by all; that is to be found in 
the comfort and satisfaction which a rich traveller enjoys over a poor one : 
the quickness of his movements, the ease of his transit, the choice of his 
hours of leisure and repose, the adaptation of his movements to his curiosity, 
to the state of his spirits, and to the measure of his strength ; but Mr. 
Beckford seems rather to have been wafted than carried, and descended 
occasionally only on those favoured spots which he deigned to visit. We 
hear nothing of dusty roads, crazy cabriolets, drunken post-boys, rascally 
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couriers, and cheating landlords. We only behold him roy | amid 
galleries, whose walls are breathing with the forms of Raphael or Titian ; 
or reposing in scenes of enchantment and fascination, while the song of 
the Galuzzi rose upon him as a celestial dream, or Marietta Cornaro threw 
around her the glancing meteoric fires of her genius. 

But neither the painter’s pencil, nor the poet’s song, nor the charms of 
nature herself, can satisfy the ever-craving desires of man, or rouse the 
satiated languor of the indulged and pampered heart. 


—— medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid -—— 


Let us hear the confession of ‘ vanity of vanities, from the lips of one, 
whose realms of pleasure and delight were hardly less regal and attractive 
than those of the monarch of the east ; but the list of whose enjoyments, 
on which he has set the signet of his displeasure and disgust, was far more 
exalted and refined; our traveller had been listening to the melodies of 
the Galuzzi, till morning began to dawn :— 

“ The want of sound repose after my return home, had thrown me into 
a feverish and impatient mood. I had scarcely snatched some slight 
refreshment, before I fled to the great organ at St. Justina’s, but tried 
this time to compose myself in vain. Madam de Rosenberg finding my 
endeavours unsuccessful, proposed, by way of diverting my attention, that 
we should set out immediately for one of the Euganian hills, about six or 
seven miles from Padua, at the foot of which some antique baths had been 
lately discovered. I consented without hesitation, little concerned whither 
I went, or what happened to me, provided the scene was often shifted. 
The lanes and enclosures we passed in our road to the hills, appeared in 
all the gaiety that verdure, flowers, and sunshine could give them, but my 
pleasures were overcast, and I beheld every object, however cheerful, 
through a dusky medium * * * * a profusion of aromatic flowers covered 
the slopes, and exhaled additional perfumes, as the sun declined and the 
still hour approached, which was wont to spread over my mind a divine 
composure, and to restore the tranquillity 1 might have lost during the 
day. But now it diffused its reviving coolness in vain, and I remained if 
possible more sad and restless than before.” 

In this mood he passed to Verona; and when twilight drew on, he left 
his haunt and stole down stairs, and went to the amphitheatre. 

“‘ When I paced slowly across it, silence lingered undisturbed, and 
nothing moved, except the woods and grasses which skirt the walls, and 
tremble with the faintest breeze. Throwing myself on the grass in the 
middle of the arena, I enjoyed the freedom of my situation, its profound 
stillness and solitude. How long I remained shut in by endless gradinis 
on every side, wrapped as it were, in the recollection of perished ages, is 
not worth writing down ; but when I passed from the amphitheatre to the 
opening before it, night was drawing on, and the grand outline of a terrific 
feudal fortress, once inhabited by the Scaligeri, alone dimly visible.” 

Whosoever should for a moment have doubted the genuine enthusiasm, 
the divine afflatus breathed by the lips of poetic melancholy into our 
trayeller’s breast, and whosoever has not sufficiently estimated his power 
of describing it, will do well to listen to the following account of part of his 
journey over the Apennines, in his way to Florence :—“ I joined one of the 
frisking assemblies (of goats), whose shadows were stretched by the set- 
ting sun, along the level herbage. There I sate a few minutes, while they 
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shook their beards at me, and tried to scare me with all their horns. Being 
tired with skipping and butting at me in vain, the whole herd trotted away, 
and I after them. They led me a dance from crag to crag, and from 
thicket to thicket. It was growing dusky apace, and wreaths of smoke 
began to ascend from the mysterious depths of the valleys. I was ig- 
norant what monster inhabited such retirements, so gave in my pursuit, 
lest some Polypheme or other might make me repent of it. I looked round : 
the carriage was out of sight, but hearing the neighing of horses at a dis- 
tance, I soon came up with them, and mounted another rapid ascent, from 
whence an extensive tract of cliff and forest-land was discernible. A chill 
wind blew from the highest peak of the Apennines, and made a dismal 
rustle amongst the woods of chesnut, that hungon the mountain’s side, 
through which we were forced to pass. Walking out of the sound of the 
carriage, I began interpreting the language of the leaves, not greatly to my 
own advantage, or that of any being in the universe. I was no prophet 
of good, and had I but commanded an oracle, as ancient visionaries were 
wont, I should have flung mischief about me. How long I continued in 
this strange temper, I cannot pretend to say, but believe it was midnight 
before we emerged from the oracular forest, and saw fairly before us an 
assemblage of miserable huts where we were to sleep. This wretched 
hamlet is suspended on the brow of a bleak mountain, and every gust that 
stirs, shakes the whole village to its foundation. At our approach, two 
hags stalked forth with lanterns, and invited us, with a grin which I shall 
always remember, to a dish of mustard and crows’ gizzards ; a dish I was 
more than half afraid of tasting, lest it should change me to some bird of 
darkness, condemned ‘to roost eternally on the black rafters of the 
cottage.” 

Whoever recollects the picture of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, prefixed 
to his Life, may imagine the attitude andemployment of our traveller “either 
on the banks of the Arno, or else upon the hills, in wild spots, where the 
arbutus flourishes, from whence I may catch a glance of the distant sea, 
my horse tied to a cypress, and myself cast upon the grass, like Palmerin 
of Oliva, with a tablet and pencil in my hand, a basket of grapes by my 
side, and a crooked stick to strike down the chesnuts !’—The ride on the 
hills with Pachieretti, the princely castle of the Garzoni hanging over the 
precipice, and the description of that immortal cluster of towers, Bap- 
tisteries, Duomos, with their mosaic pavements and porphyry columns, that 
are gathered together at Pisa, is given with infinite spirit and fine dis- 
crimination. Seated on a slab of Giallo Antico, our author imbibes the full 
inspiration of the scene. 

The description of the long tract of desolation that surrounds the Eternal 
City, is ina little better taste than Dr. Eustace or my Lady Morgan.— 
Where has such animation of description, such selection of images, such 
excellence of language, been surpassed? It reminds one of the finest pas- 
sages in the Paradise Regained. 


‘¢ At length the vapours rolled away, 
and the spacious plains began to shew 
themselves, in which the most warlike of 
nations reared their seat of empire. On 
the left, afar off, rises the rugged chain 
of Apennines, and on the other side a 
shining expanse of ocean terminates the 
view. It was upon this vast surface so 
many illustrious actions were performed ; 
and I know not where a mighty people 


could have chosen a grander theatre. 
Here was space for the march of armies, 
and verge enough for encampments ; 
levels for martial games, and room for that 
variety of roads and causeways that led 
from the capital to Ostia. How many 
triumphant legions have trodden these 
pavements! how many captive kings! 
what throngs of chariots once glittered 
on their surface! savage animals dragged 
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from the interior of Africa! and the am- 
bassadors of Indian princes followed by 
their exotic train, hastening to implore 
the favour of the Senate. During many 
ages, this eminence commanded almost 
every day such illustrious scenes ; but all 
are vanished. The splendid tumult is 
passed away. Silence and desolation re- 
main. Dreary flats, thinly scattered over 
with ilex, and barren hillocks crowned by 
solitary towers, were the only objects we 
perceived for several miles. Now and 
then passed a few black ill-formed sheep, 
straggling by the way-side, near a ruined 


sepulchre; just such animals as an an- 
cient would have sacrificed to the Manes. 
Sometimes we crossed a brook, whose 
ripplings were the only sounds which 
broke the general stillness, and observed 
the shepherds’ huts on its banks, propped 
up with broken pedestals and marble 
friezes. I entered one of them, whose 
owner was abroad, tending his herds, and 
began writing upon the sand and murmur- 
ing a melancholy song. Perhaps the dead 
listened to me from their narrow cells. 
The living I can answer for—they were 
far enough removed.” 


Mad. de Stael has observed, and truly, that the scenery of the South 
commences at Terracina. There are first to be seen by the delighted tra- 
veller, new families of plants, new forms of foliage, fann’d by Elysian gales. 
Mr. Beckford’s eye could not be dull or insensible of their novel beauties : 


‘¢ While I was advancing with full 
speed, the sun-beams began to shoot 
athwart the mountains, the plains to 
light up by degrees, and their shrub- 
beries of myrtle to glisten with dew- 
drops—the sea brightened, and the ceru- 
lean promontory soon glowed with purple. 
All day, we kept winding through this 
enchanted country. Toward evening, 
Terracina appeared before us, in a bold 
romantic scite. House above house, and 
turret looking over turret, on the steeps 
of a mountain, inclosed with mouldering 
walls, and crowned by the ruined ter- 
races of a palace; one of those, per- 
haps, which the luxurious Romans in- 
habited during the summer, when so 
free and lofty an exposition of the sea 
below, with its gales and murmurs, must 
have been delightful. Groves of orange 
and citron hung on the declivity, rough 
with the Indian fig, whose bright red 
fiowers, illuminated by the sun, had a 
magic splendour. A *palm tree growing 
on the highest crag, adds not a little to 
its singular appearance. Being the largest 
I had yet seen, and clustered with fruit, 
I climbed up the rock, to take a sketch of 
it, and looking down on the beech and 
the glossy plains of the ocean, exclaimed 
with Martial— 

O nemus! O fontes! solidumque ma- 

dentis arene 
Littus, et equoreis splendidus Anxur 
aquis. 
Glancing my eyes athwart the sea, I fixed 
them on the rock of Circe, which lies 
right opposite to Terracina, joined to the 








* This palm is the ‘‘ Chamcerops hu- 
milis.”” The orange trees which Mr. B. 
describes, are very fine and large; the 
citron I did not see. The plant that 
covers the hills and plains, is the tere- 
binthus. There are only two palm trees 
at Rome. They are of exceedingly slow 
growth.—Eb. 


continent by a very narrow strip of land, 
and appearing like an island. The roar 
of the waves lashing the base of the pre- 
cipices, might still be thought the howl of 
savage monsters; but where are those 
woods that shaded the dome of the god- 
dess? Scarce a tree appears. Descending 
the cliff, and pursuing our route to Mola, 
along the shore, by a grand road formed 
on the ruins of the Appian Way, we 
drove under an enormous perpendicular 
rock, standing detached, like a watch- 
tower, and cut into arsenals and maga- 
zines. Day closed just as we got beyond 
it, and a new moon gleamed faintly on 
the waters. We saw fires afar off in the 
bay, some twinkling on the coast, others 
upon the waves, and heard the murmur 
of voices; for the night was still and 
solemn, like that of Cajeta’s funeral. I 
looked anxiously on a sea where the 
heroes of the Odyssey and Aineid had 
sailed to fulfil their mystic destinies. 
The morning was soft and hazy. I 
walked in a grove of orange trees, white 
with blossoms, and at the same time 
glowing with fruit. The spot sloped 
pleasantly towards the sea, and here I 
halted till the horses were ready. I 
then set off on the Appian, between 
hedges of myrtle and aloes. We ob- 
served a variety of towns with battle- 
mented walls and ancient turrets, crown- 
ing the pinnacles of rocky steeps, sur- 
rounded by wild and rude uncultivated 
mountains. The Liris, now Garigliano, 
winds its peaceful course through wide 
extensive meadows, scattered over with 
the remains of aqueducts, and waters the 
base of the rock I have just mentioned. 
Such a prospect could not fail of bring- 
ing Virgil’s panegyric of Italy into my 
mind: 

Tot congesta manu preruptis oppida 

saxis 
Fluminaque antiquos ‘subter labentia 
Muros.”’ 
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At Naples, of course, our traveller muses at the tomb of Virgil, and 
strews coral over the remains of Sannazaro; but his poetic wanderings, 
and his visit to the Sybil in her grot, with her mysterious and melancholy 
tale of love, and crime, and death, we must leave, for want of space, our 
readers to pause over at their leisure. 

The visit to the monastery of St. Bruno, under the inspiration of Gray's 
magnificent ode, we cannot give entire, and it would baffle our best skill 
to abridge it. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Beckford felt the presence of the 
Genius Loci: he ran from cliff to cliff, by falling water, and hanging rock, 
with an eagerness and rapidity that would have given him the appearance 
of one possessed, and stayed among these awful solitudes, watching the 
northern sky streaming with ruddy light, till fear seized the peaceful in» 
habitants of the convent, and the lay brothers ran out with lanthorns and 
torches, in search of him. Then was he heard to cry— 

Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem. 


One short passage is so exquisitely expressed, descriptive of the various 
features of the romantic scene that surrounds the venerable Chartreuse 
and the wooded region of Valombré, that we could almost say that not a 
word could be changed without detriment to the perfect beauty of the 
composition, though we are sorry that we cannot introduce the picture of 
the friars with their long beards, milking the cows : 








‘« Escaping from the courts and clois- 
ters of the monastery, all hushed in death- 
like stillness, I ascended a green knoll, 
which several ancient pines strongly 
marked with their shadows. Then lean- 
ing against one of their trunks, I lifted 
up my eyes to the awful barrier of the 
surrounding mountains, discerned by the 
trembling silvery light of the moon shoot- 
ing directly on the woods which fringed 
their acclivities. The lawns, the vast 
woods, the steep descents, the precipices, 
the torrents, lay all extended beneath, 
softened by a pale bluish haze that allevi- 
ated, in some measure, the stern prospect 
of the rocky promontories above, wrapped 
in dark shadows. The sky was of the 
deepest azure, innumerable stars were 
distinguished with unusual clearness from 
this elevation, many of which twinkled 
behind the fir trees edging the promonto- 
ries. White, grey, and darkish clouds 
came marching towards the moon, that 
shone full against a range of cliffs which 
lift themselves far above the others. The 
hoarse murmur of the torrent, throwing 
itself from the distant wildernesses into 
the gloomy vales, was mingled with the 
blast that blew from the mountains. It 
increased—the forests began to wave— 


black clouds rose from the earth, and as 
they flitted along, approached the moon, 
whose light they shortly extinguished. 
A moment of darkness succeeded. The 
gust was chill and melancholy,—it swept 
along the desert, and then subsiding, the 
vapours began to pass away, and the 
moon returned. The grandeur of the 
scene was renewed, and its imposing so- 
lemnity was increased by her presence. 
Inspiration was in every wind. I followed 
some impulse which drove me to the sum- 
mit of the mountains before me; and 
there casting a look on the whole extent 
of wild woods and romantic precipices, 
thought of the days of St. Bruno. I 
eagerly contemplated every rock that 
formerly might have met his eyes, drank 
of the spring which tradition says he was 
was wont to drink of, and ran to every 
pine whose withered appearance bespoke 
the most remote antiquity, and beneath 
which, perhaps, the Saint had reposed 
himself when worn with vigils, or pos- 
sessed with the sacred spirit of his insti- 
tution. It was midnight before I returned 
to the Convent, and retired to my quiet 
chamber; but my imagination was too 
much disturbed, and my spirits far too 
active, to allow me any rest.’’ 


Leaving alike the fascinating princesses of Italy, and the bandy-legged 





watchmakers of Geneva, we must now sail away to “fresh woods and 
pastures new,” to the shores of the Tagus, and the valley of Alcantara ; 
to grand priors, and troops of swarthy agafatas (the Portuguese maids of 
honour), and Brazilian heiresses, with heads like Holofernes; and 
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Viceroys in peagreen, and pink, and lilac; to guitars, modinhas, litanies, 
and flambeaux ; to poets, bull-fighters, monks, grooms, improvisatoris, 
buffoons, dwarfs; children resembling genii in some allegorical pic- 
ture of Rubens or Veronese ; and gentlemen proud of their concise and 
Christian-looking names,—as Don José-Street-Arriaga-Bruno-da-Sil- 
veira. The account of the honoured lord, the old Marquis of Marialva, is 
very interesting. ‘‘ Act as you judge best with the rest of my nobility,” 
said the king Don Joseph to his grand visir Pombal, “ but beware how you 
interfere with the Marquis of Marialva.” The concluding passage of the 
following extract will justify the insertion of a little more intimate peep at 
the Lares of the favourite :— 

“In consequence of this decided predilection, the Marialva palace 
became, in many cases, a sort of rallying point—an asylum for the op- 
pressed ; and its master, in more than one instance, a shield against the 
thunderbolts of a too powerful minister. The recollections of these times 
seem to be still kept alive,—for the heartfelt respect, the filial admiration 
I saw paid the old Marquis, was, indeed, most remarkable : his slightest 
glances were obeyed, and the person on whom they fell seemed gratified 
and animated. His sons, the Marquis of Tancos, and Don José de Me- 
neses, never approached to offer him anything without bending the knee ; 
and the Conde de Villaverde, the heir of the great house of Anjeja, as 
well as the viceroy of Algarve, stood in the circle which was formed 
around him, receiving a kind or gracious word with the same thankful 
earnestness as courtiers who hang on the smile or favour of their sovereign. 
I shall long remember the grateful sensations with which this scene of 
reciprocal kindness filled me. It appeared an interchange of amiable senti- 
ments—beneficence diffused without guile or affectation, and protection 
received without sullen or abject servility. How preferable is patriarchal 
government of this nature, to the cold theories pedantic sopbists would 
establish ; and which, should success attend their selfish and theoretical 
ravings, bid fair to undermine the best and surest props of society! When 
parents cease to be honoured by their children, and the feelings of grate- 
ful subordination in those of helpless age or condition are unknown, kings 
will soon cease to reign, and republics to be governed by the councils of 
experience. Anarchy, Rapine, and Massacre will walk the earth, and the 
abode of demons be transferred from Hell to our unfortunate planet.” 
These were the prophetic words of wisdom. Scarce two summers passed 
away before their direst anticipations were fulfilled, and their awful denun- 
ciations made evident. 

In youth, and health, and spirits, with honour, love, obedience, and 
troops of friends, the summer suns rolled pleasantly away on the banks of 
the Tagus. Lady Abbesses made presents of sweetmeats in cut paper ; 
young novices solicited for portions; nuns sent crucifixes and silver 
salvers ; and a young Irish girl, whose husband had gone to worship at the 
shrine of Nossa Senhora do Cabo, ran races with our hero through gardens 
of prickly pears and peppery capsicums ; and when wearied, reposes with 
him under the shade of Peruvian aloes, by the splashing of marble foun- 
tains. Now and then he went to the theatre in the Rua d’os Condes, to 
dissipate the extra quantity of holiness which the company of nuns, ab- 
besses, father-confessors, and holy sisterhoods and brotherhoods, had im- 
parted to him. 

“Fhe play, however,” he says, “afforded me more disgust than anruse- 
ment. The theatre is low and narrow, and the actors (for there are no 
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aetresses) below criticism. Her majesty’s absolute commands having 
swept females off the stage, their parts are acted by calvish young fellows. 
Judge what a pleasing effect this metamorphosis must produce, especially 
in the dancers, where one sees a stout shepherdess in virgin white, with a 
soft blue beard and a prominent collar-bone, clenching a nosegay in a fist 
that would almost have knocked down Goliah; and a brace of milk- 
maids attending her enormous footsteps, tossing their petticoats over their 
heads at every step. Such sprawling, jerking, and ogling I never saw 
before, and hope never to see again!” Of the Archbishop Confessor a little 
historiette is given ; his progress to sanctity and honour is marked by steps 
more remarkable than any we recollect nearer home ; though we believe 
an attempt of the same kind was once made by an admiral on half pay 
asking for a vacant Irish bishoprick. 

“ The archbishop displayed his goodly person at one of the balconies. 
From a clown, this now most important personage became a common 
soldier ;* from a common soldier a corporal ; from a corporal a monk; in 
which station he gave so many proofs of toleration and good humour, that 
Pombal, who happened to stumble upon him by one of those chances 
which set all calculation at defiance, judged him sufficiently shrewd, jovial, 
and ignorant, to make a very harmless and comfortable confessor to her 
Majesty, then princess of Brazil. Since her accession to the throne, he 
is become Archbishop in partibus, Grand Inquisitor, and the first spring in 
the present government of Portugal. J never saw a sturdier fellow. He 
seems to anoint himself with the oil of gladness ; to laugh and grow fat in 
spite of the critical situation of affairs in this kingdom, and the just fears 
all its true patriots entertain of seeing it once more relapse into a Spanish 
province !” 

We must find room for a few cautionary words to our young married 
friends, to abstain from listening to those syren melodies, those bewitching 
Brazilian modinhas, if ever the love of harmony leads them to those too 
voluptuous shores.—“ Those who have never heard this original sort of 
music, must and will remain ignorant of the most bewitching melodies that 
ever existed since the days of the Sybarites. They consist of languid in- 
terrupted measures, as if the breath was gone with excess of rapture, and 
the soul panting to meet the kindred soul of some beloved object. Witha 
childish carelessness they steal into the heart before it has time to arm 
itself against their enervating influence. You fancy you are swallowing 
milk, and are admitting the poison of voluptuousness into the closest 
recesses of your existence—at least such beings as feel the power of har- 
monious sounds are doing so. An hour or two passed away almost imper- 
ceptibly in the pleasing delirium these Syren rites inspired ; and it was 
not without regret 1 saw the company disperse, and the spell dissolve. 
* * * The present rage of the scribbler of all these extravagances is 
Modinhas, and under its prevalence he feels half tempted to sail for the 
Brazils, the native land of these enchanting compositions, to live in tents, 





* “We talked about archbishops in England being married. ‘ Pray,’ said the pre- 
late, ‘ are not your archbishops strange fellows? consecrated in ale-houses, and. good 
bottle companions. I have been told that madcap, Lord Tyrawley, was an archbishop 
at home.’ You may imagine how much I laughed at this inconceivable nonsense. 
This archbishop dines on roasted pigs every day in the year. When he has company, 
one seems appropriated to each person.’’ It was the prior of San Juliaé, one of the 
prime favourites of the Archbishop, who insisted to Mr. Beckford that it was Henry 
the Eighth himself who knocked Thomas-a-Becket’s brains out; and that by the 
Beast in the Apocalypse, Luther was positively indicated. 
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such as the Chevalier Parry describes in his agreeable little voyage, and 
swing in hammocks, or glide over smooth mats, surrounded by bands of 
youthful minstrels, diffusing at every step the perfume of jasmine and 
roses.”—And here we must close our narrative. We must leave sister 
Theresa at her arithmetic, and sister Francisca at her needle, and Signora 
Scarlati warbling those divine airs that drove the principal clerk of the 
Secretary of State’s office to despair. We must leave her Majesty sur- 
rounded by her unrivalled musicians; ‘a bevy of delicate warblers, as 
plump as quails, and as gurgling and melodious as nightingales :”” and we 
must leave the supper at Mrs. Staite’s, in which the Author, catching an 
idea from his own Vathek, considered himself dead and buried, and seated 
at his first banquet in the infernal regions. We must leave, what is more 
to our taste, the rocks of Cintra with all their romantic cliffs and pictu- 
resque recesses ; we must leave the melancholy chamber whose mosaic 
pavement was worn by the steps of the sixth Alphonso, and that altar 
where the ill-fated Sebastian heard the warning voice from Heaven ; and 
we must leave Donna Maria da Penha, with her hair flowing about her 


shoulders, and hér large beautiful eyes, as wild and roving as those of an. 


antelope. We.cannot detail the visit to the Holy Crows, or the interview 
with the Prince of Brazil in the plains of Cascais : we must leave the dead 
mass of Jonelle, and the motionless priests around the catafalque. And the 
last parting glimpse we catch of our fellow traveller, finds him seated 
amid turbans and caftans and Georgian pages ; drinking coffee out of cups 
of the most delicate china, with gold enamelled saucers, and questioning 
the ambassador, Achmet Vassif Effendi, concerning Bagdad and the tomb 
of Zobeida, and the vestiges of the Dhar al Khalifat, or palace of the Abas- 
sides. Of him, and his rich endowments and various accomplishments, we 
can say no more. We believe him to have been as he describes himself,— 
“the toy of every impulse—the willing dupe of every gay illusion ;"—but 
if one mark of genius consists in painting to the life those things that 
interest us most; in seizing hold of the hearts of those that delight to be 
agitated and moved ; and in clothing its descriptions in language the most 
appropriate, animated, and select : then do we unhesitatingly say that our 
Author has a right to claim the title that is willingly granted to so few. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. IV. 

THE Abridgments of Records, published by order of the Record Commissioners, 
and which form the third division of our subject, consist of two separate works; 
an Abridgment of the ancient Rolls of Pleadings preserved in the Chapter-house, 
and a similar Abridgment of the Exchequer Originalia. The publication of Abridg- 
ments was not contemplated by the Record Committee of the Commons, and its pro- 
priety has been doubted. As a general rule, it may certainly be said that Abridg- 
ments are not desirable ; but there are instances in which they may be advantageously 
had recourse to, inasmuch as they may be so constructed as to convey an exact idea 
of the contents of the original, at a very diminished expense. This is peculiarly the 
case in matters of form. The endeavour to avoid a perpetual repetition of the same 
words, gave rise to the T. R. E. of Domesday, and in the same endeavour originated 
the use of ‘R’ for Rex, ‘T’ for Teste, ‘r.c.’ for ‘ reddit computum;’ ‘Th.’ for 
Thesaurus; and many other single letters and contractions, which occur in all our 
records, and have distinct and well-understood meanings. Sentences may occa- 
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sionally be abridged as conveniently as words. Ordinary forms applicable to con- 
stantly recurring cases have frequently names which designate them with clearness, 
and the use of which is quite sufficient for the information of all who understand the 
subject ; in other cases, the contents of a well-known entry may be sufficiently indi- 
cated by the insertion of a leading word with the addition of an ‘&c.’ Matters of 
this description may therefore be properly abridged, and the name or the contrac- 
tion made to stand in the place of the form ; but when Abridgments go beyond this 
mark, they lose their certainty and, with that, their value. Upon these grounds, and 
to this extent, we think Abridgments justifiable. 


Abridgment of ancient Plea Rolls in the Chapter House. 1 vol. 


There are extant in the Chapter-house, at Westminster, a number of ancient Rolls 
containing entries of pleadings or judicial proceedings, before the superior tribunals 
of the kingdom. The early Rolls in this collection, comprehending the reigns of 
Richard I., John, and Henry III., have been usually known by the title of ‘ Rolls of 
the Curia Regis,’ a title which, although not altogether accurate, is sufficiently ex- 
planatory of the general nature of the contents of these important records. After the 
reign of Henry III. the rolls are divisible into ‘ Rolls of the King’s Bench,’ of which 
there is a series from the beginning of Edward I. to the end of Henry V., and ‘ Rolls 
of the Common Pleas,’ from the beginning of Edward I. to the end of Henry VII. 

The Right Honourable George Rose, the Keeper of these Records in 1800, made 
three returns to the Record Committee, all which were printed in their Report. In 
his first return (Report, p. 46), he recommended the publication of a selection of 
extracts from the Rolls of Richard I., John, Henry III., and Edward I. ; and in the 
same return stated that there were in the office ‘ partial,’ that is, imperfect Indexes 
to the Rolls of the Curia Regis. (p. 42.) In his second Return (Report, p. 50), in 
answer to “an inquiry as to what Indexes were ‘ fit to be printed,’ he stated that he 
thought the printing of the following Indexes would be attended with advantage to 
the public, viz. ‘ King’s Bench, from 1 Edward I. to 10 Henry V.; Common Pleas 
from 1 to 18 Edward I.; and ‘ Placita Exercitis 24 Edward I.’ adding that the office 
Indexes would require twelve months’ labour of the persons employed in the office 
before they could be made sufficiently correct for the press. In a third Return Mr. 
Rose amended the suggestion in his first Return, and instead of the publication of 
the Rolls, or extracts from them, which latter he had suggested in his first Return, 
he advised the publication of certain abstracts of some of the ancient Rolls which 
were in his custody, and in which he stated he had ‘ reason to believe most of the 
curious and valuable matter in the original Records would be found.’ In the Report 
of the Committee nothing was stated as to the publication of the Records, or abstracts 
of them, mentioned by Mr. Rose; but, amongst various Calendars and Indexes re- 
commended to be printed, we find ‘ Calendars to the earliest Records of the Curia 
Regis and Court of King’s Bench, viz. the former beginning with the reign of 
Richard I., and the latter from 1 Edward I. to 10.Henry V., and Calendars to the 
Records of the Common Pleas from 1 Edward I. to 18 Edward I. ; together with an 
Index to the Placita Exercitis in the 24-Edward I.’ These Calendars, notwithstand- 
ing the statements to the contrary in Mr. Rose’s Return, were oddly enough de- 
scribed by the Committee, as ‘ already fit for the press.’ (Report, p. 14.) It is vain 
to inquire how such a mistake could have arisen; all we can now do is to trace its 
consequences. Upon the appointment of the Commissioners of Records, it might 
have beeu hoped that the error would have been discovered, and that, having both 
the Report and the Return before them, they would not have given directions for 
publication until these Calendars had been properly corrected. The Commissioners, 
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however, in this as in other instances, maintained their reputation for being more 
skilful in making and in following mistakes, than in correcting them. At their very 
first meeting they directed that certain of these uncorrected documents should be at 
once transcribed for the press, and in their wisdom excluded from their direction the 
ancient and peculiarly valuable Rolls of the Curia Regis, Calendars to which had 
been recommended to be published by the Committee, and confined themselves to 
the Indexes suggested in Mr. Rose’s second Return. The editorship of the medi- 
tated publication was confided to Mr. Rose, whose ability for such an undertaking is 
strongly vouched by Mr. Illingworth ; but he was probably too much engaged to give 
it very strict attention, and it consequently lingered through the press for no less than 


' ten years. 


We possess no means of discovering what was the nature of the agreement between 
the Commissioners and Mr. Rose ; but if we were to judge solely from this volume, 
we should say it must have been of a very strange character. Whether Mr. Rose un- 
derstood the directions of the Commissioners, and wilfully disobeyed them ; or did 
not understand them, and was ignorantly permitted by the Commissioners to pub- 
lish, as if in obedience to their directions, a work of a totally different character to 
the one they intended; whether Mr. Rose did not understand what he was to do, or 
the Commissioners did not understand their own directions, or Mr. Rose’s work, we 
cannot determine. Certain it is, that this volume furnishes the extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of a public Board having ordered the publication of a certain set of documents, 
and haviyg afterwards permitted and sanctioned the publication of documents quite 
different ; but the nature of which they themselves so little understood, or so negli- 
gently examined, that they sent them forth into the world as a completion of their 
own order. We will at once proceed to the proof of this. Prefixed to all the works 
of the Commissioners are the orders of the Board under which they were undertaken. 
That in the present volume is as follows: 

‘‘Tt was ordered, that the Calendars and Indexes to the Records of the Court of 
King’s Bench from the 1st of Edward I. to the 10th of Henry V. and of the Common 
Pleas from Ist to 18th Edward I. and of the Placita Exercitis 24th Edward I., which 
said Calendars and Indexes are preserved, together with the said Record [which of 
them ?] in the Chapter-house of Westminster, be printed.” 

Such was the order. Now let us turn to the work itself. It is not a Calendar, or 
Index, or any thing of the kind ; it is an abstract or abridgment of some of the most 
remarkable entries upon some of the most ancient Rolls. It does not commence 
from the Ist of Edward I., but from the 6th Richard I., and it continues throughout 
the intermediate reigns. It does not descend to the reign of Henry V. but closes 
with that of Edward II. It cannot be termed even an abstract of the Records of the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, for one half of it refers to the Rolls 
designated as those of the Curia Regis, which it is evident were expressly excluded by 
the Commissioners from their direction ; and it does not appear that any of the Re- 
cords of the Common Pleas are abstracted. In no one respect does it agree with the 
work ordered by the Commissioners ; but is in fact an extremely defective abridgment 
of the more ancient Plea Rolls in the Chapter-house, made by Mr. Arthur Agarde 
and other keepers of the Records during the reign of Elizabeth. Many Rolls are 
altogether unnoticed in this abridgment, and the majority of the entries upon those 
Rolls which are noticed are omitted, but no sufficient examination took place before 
publication, and consequently the innumerable omissions were undiscovered. Con- 
sidering the high value of these Records, a more unsatisfactory publication than the 
present volume can scarcely be conceived. Not even the Close Rolls are more re- 
plete with information than these important documents; scarcely one amongst the 
many disputed points in our legal antiquities, but we may here expect to find some 
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information upon it; even this meagre and imperfect abridgment contains entries of 
very great importance, which perpetually press upon our attention how favourable an 
opportunity was here lost by a series of unfortunate blunders. At some future time 
it is not improbable that these blunders will be partly repaired, by the publication of 
the entire records of the Curia Regis ; this volume, however, will ever remain a sin- 
gular and unquestionable monument of the wisdom of the Commissioners, and the 
antiquarian intelligence of its Editor. 

The following entries selected at random will exhibit the importance of these Rolls, 
not merely as specimens of legal proceedings, exhibiting the manner in which suits 
were anciently carried on before the King’s Courts, and the rules by which their de- 
cisions were governed, but also as documents strikingly illustrative of the manners 
and opinions of our ancestors. 


6th Richard I. Nottingham.—Adam de Benningfield and Gunderra de Monasteriis, 
his wife, seek against Robert Malluveil and Pania his mother, seven bovates of land in 
Raveneston, with the appurtenances, as those which the said Gunderra disproved in 
the Court of the Lord the King Henry against Robert Malluvell the father of the said 
Robert, as those which Stephen the elder brother of Robert gave to her in dower. 
And thereupon she brings a chirograph, which testifies the same. And they say that 
afterwards Robert disseised them in the war of the Earl John as he who was with the 
Earl against our Lord the King at Kingeshage. And it is said that, because seisin 
was given to Robert by the Earl John, the land was taken into the King’s hands, 
which Hugo Bard testifies. And the said Robert says that he made fine with the 
Lord the King to have his peace, and to have his lands, and for this land. And there- 
upon the Sheriff of Nottingham brought the letters of the Lord the King which tes- 
tify the same. And the Lord Chancellor says that he had it from the mouth of the 
Lord the King that he would restore seisin of lands to all those who were disseised by 
the Earl John. And says that it is admitted that they were disseised by the Earl 
John. And thereupon it is considered that what the King has commanded by word 
of mouth, is to be preferred to what he has commanded by his letters, and that Adam 
and Gunderra have their seisin. 

The same year. Warwickshire-—An Assize came to recognize whether Henry Fitz 
Fules, the father of Henry, was seised on the day of his death in his demesne, as of 
fee, of 30 shillings rent in Staure, and if he died after the first, &c. [the first Corona- 
tion of King Richard] and if Henry is his next heir, which rent the prioress of Etton 
kept him out of by force. And the prioress said that Henry died thereof so seised, 
and brought a charter of the said Henry, the father of Henry, which testified that, 
after his death, the said nuns ought to have the aforesaid rent acquitted against his 
heirs, and they seek for peace until the aforesaid Henry, who was under age, attained 
his age, because he ought to warrant the charter of his father. And Henry, and 
they =4s speak for him, seek seisin in whatever the said prioress acknowledged that 
his father held on the day in which he died. And because there was a dispute and 
disagreement before the Judges, whether the aforesaid charter ought to be held good 
against a son under age, so that he should not have the seisin of his father, by the 
advice of the Justices it was agreed between the nuns and the said Henry, that the 
nuns should give yearly towards his support 15 shillings, at two periods of the year, 
until the lad came of age; the rights of both parties being reserved. 

1st John. Suffolk. A great Assize came to recognize, whether Walter de Capell 
greater right hath in the advowson of the Church of Dunham, than William de 
Walesham, who the same advowson claims against the same Walter. Ten of the 
Jurors say, that Walter de Capell greater right hath in that advowson, and Robert de 
Westorp and William Fitz-Walter, two of the recognitors, contradict the said ten. 
William Fitz-Walter being asked why it seemed to him that William de Walesham 
greater right had in the Church of Dunham, than Walter de Capell, says, that so it 
seems to him, because he was present, with his father, at the spousals of Luciana, 
the daughter of Alan, the son of Fredo, whom Walter of Walesham espoused; to 
whom the said Alan gave the hand in Dunham, which belonged to Hermer, with the 
advowson of the Church of Dunham, together with his daughter, and confirmed the 
same by a Charter to which his father and himself were witnesses. And Robert de 
Westorp says the like, &c. The ten knights being asked why it seemed to them that 
Walter greater right had in the same Church than William de Walesham, say, that 
Alan, the son of Fredo, gave the whole of his demesne which he had in Dunham, 
together with the land which belonged to Hermer, with the advowson of the Church, 
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to Alberic de Ver, &c. {Upon the death of Alberic, the Earl Alberic gave that land 
to a certain knight of his, to wit, Alberic de Capell, with the advowson of the aforesaid 
Church, who in his time gave the said Church to a certain parson Geoffrey Fitz- 
Walter, who had it fifty years and more; after the death of Geoffrey, Walter de 
Capell gave it to Robert de Furnell, who now hath and holds it. 

9th and 10th John. Essex. Moses, the son of Bruno, and Isaac, the son of Abraham, 
seek against the Prior of the Hospital of Jerusalem, the manor of Renham, which is 
in pledge to them for a debt which Fulco Painel owes to Bruno the Jew, father of 
Moses, by charter which they produced, in which is contained, that Fulco Painel is 
indebted to Bruno the Jew sixty pounds, &c. And the Jews say, that Fulco was 
formerly by summons before the Justices of the Jews,* and there confessed the char- 
ter and pledge. And the attorney of the prior said, that the prior departed thence 
acquitted, and without a day, and thereupon are called the Justices of Jews, to wit, 
Thomas de Nevill and Geoffrey of Norwich, who record,f that the Jews brought 
there the same prior in a plea, in the same manner, and they in the same manner 
answer thus, that having taken the advice of the Justices, and other discreet men, 
Fulco was summoned, and came before them, and acknowledged the debt and charter, 
but said he had paid a part of the debt, whereof he had witnesses and tallies ; and 
at his instance, by favour, he had another day to produce witnesses and tallies, and at 
the day produced no one, nor shewed any tally. And therefore it was considered that 
the prior should be acquitted thereof, and that Fulco should pay the debt, &c. 

10th John. Norfolk. Agnes, the wife of Odo the merchant, appealed Galliena of 
Sorcery, and she freed herself by the judgment of iron.t And therefore Agnes re- 
mains in mercy. 

Temp. John. Norfolk. The men of Yarmouth complain that the men of Hastings, 
and of Winchelse, and of Ria, to the Lord the King, and to them, have done the many 
wrongs which are notified in a certain schedule, &c., and they offer to the Lord the 
King four palfreys, and six Norway goss-hawks, that they may have an inquisition 
by lawful men of London, and of Lynn, and of Norwich, whether they have so 
done, &c. 

54 Henry IIT. An assize came to recognize whether William Stalifart, the father 
of Agnes, the son of William Stalifart, was seized in his demesne as of fee of one 
messuage, with the appurtenances, in Nottingham, on the day, &c. And if, &c., 
which Robert, the son of Hugh the Fleming holds, who came, and said, that he ought 
not to answer to this writ, because, he says, that the custom of the burgh of Notting- 
ham is such, that if a man, or woman, have land, or tenements, he may, upon his 
death-bed, leave, or give, or sell the same to whom he will; wherefore he says, that 
no such writ runs of tenements lying within the said burgh. And because the said 
Agnes cannot deny this, and the same is proved, it is considered that the said Robert 
go without a day. And Agnes takes nothing by the said writ, but is in mercy for the 
false claim. And she may purchase for herself another writ if she so pleases. 

The same year. An assize came to recognize whether Henry, the son of Geoffrey, 
the father of William de la Hide, was seized in his demesne as of fee of two boves of 
land, with the appurtenances, in Hokerton, on the day on which, &c., which Hugo 
Bene, and Beatrix his wife hold, who come, &c., and say, that the said William can- 
not be an heir, because he is a bastard. And the said William being asked to what 
bishop he would have !etters to inquire as to his legitimacy, said, to the Bishop of 
Hereford, in whose diocese Henry his father lawfully espoused his mother. There- 
fore the Bishop of Hereford is commanded, that having called before him, &c. he 
make a diligent inquiry concerning this matter, &c. 





* It is well known that there was an Exchequer especially appointed for the manage- 
ment of the revenue derived from the Jews. It was a part of the great Exchequer, 
but had separate Rolls and Records, and Writs were issued out of the Exchequer of 
the Jews for the recovery of debts, in the same manner as out of the superior Court 
of Exchequer. There were Justices of the Jews’ Exchequer, who are the persons 
here referred to, and Custodes Rotulorum, and Brevium. Certain customs of autho- 
rity amongst the Jews themselves, and regulating their transactions in business, were 
held valid in this court, in the same manner as ‘ the custom of merchants’ is recog- 
nized in our Courts of Common Law. 

+ The verb ‘to record’ is here used in the sense of ‘to testify,’ a very common 
use of the word in ancient instruments. 

t This volume contains a very great many instances of the use of the judgment by 
ordeal. It was not had recourse to except in cases of suspicion, and where no direct 
evidence conld be obtained. 
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Abridgment of the Originalia. 2 Vols. 


A very great part of the Royal revenue anciently arose from the profits of the 
demesne lands of the Crown, the emoluments of offices entrusted to accountable 
officers, rents reserved upon grants of privileges, and fines imposed by Courts of Jus- 
tice. The income arising from these, and all other sources of revenue, was managed 
at the Exchequer, by the old way of charge and discharge ; the accountant being 
charged with the full amount of the income, and left to discharge, or exonerate, him- 
self either by payment to the treasury, or in any other manner. It is obvious that a 
revenue of this description was necessarily subject to many fluctuations. When the 
King granted lands to a subject, either in reward, or for a consideration, the profits of 
those lands were of course no longer a matter of account at the Exchequer ; when any 
town, or corporate body, was permitted to hold a fair, or market, or a private person 
to establish a ferry, some trifling annual rent was generally reserved, and made pay- 
able at the Exchequer; when one of the King’s accountants was directed to make 
payments, or to furnish goods, on the King’s account, the amount, or the value, was 
to be allowed at the Exchequer, upon his next accounting; when a fine, or amercia- 
ment, was imposed in any of the King’s Courts, or by the Justices in their Itinera, 
the Sheriff, or other officer bound to levy the fine, was accountable for the amount of 
the Exchequer. In all these cases, and in innumerable others of a similar character, 
it became necessary that there should be some document, or voucher, which should 
authorise the officers of the Exchequer to make the necessary alterations or allow- 
ances in their accounts. 

It is a principle of our Law, that the King can never grant except by matter of 
Record,’a rule intended as a protection against concealed or improper alienations of 
the Royal Lands or Revenues. The duty of recording the King’s grants belonged to 
the Chancellor, and he only therefore could give the Officers of the Exchequer correct 
information as to what grants affecting the Revenue had passed the Great Seal. This 
part of his duty was anciently executed in the following manner. When the grants 
had been entered upon the Rolls of the Chancery, such as the Patent, Close, Fine, and 
Charter Rolls, they were inspected by some officer, with a view to point out what 
portions of them it was necessary for the Officers of the Exchequer to be acquainted 
with. Theseportions were subsequently copied, or estreated, as it was termed, upon 
other Rolls, which were transmitted into the Exchequer. When brought there, the 
copied, or estreated, Roll was termed ‘ the Original,’ (lucus a non lucendo,) and these 
‘ Originalia,’ or estreated Rolls, form the subjects of the present abridgment. 

In like manner estreats of Rolls of proceedings in the other Courts, in which fines 
were imposed, were transmitted to the Exchequer by the Judges; but these estreats 
were not termed Originalia, that name being applied only to the Estreats out of 
Chancery. The practice of transmitting Estreats to the Exchequer is probably as 
ancient as the custom of enrolling the King’s grants ; at any event, it can be traced 
back to the 9th of King John. The series at present known to exist commences in 
the 20th year of Henry III., and continues with some chasms to the present time. 
The Rolls of Estreats were anciently delivered to the Barons, or Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, with considerable ceremony, in” open Court, either by the Chancellor him- 
self, or sealed up under his seal, a practice of which a relic still appears in the custom 
of the Puisne Judges of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, delivering to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, in open Court, a Roll containing entries of fines imposed 
in their several Courts. 

It is evident from this explanation, that the Originalia consist entirely of extracts 
from the various Chancery Rolls; and the moment this is understood, the question 
must present itself to every one—‘ Were these proper Records for the Commissioners 
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to publish?? They were copies of documents in existence ; and, if a publication were 
determined upon, the originals, and not the copies, ought to have been resorted to. 
They did not contain the whole of the Rolls from which they were copied, but merely 
extracts; and those extracts made, not because the entries extracted were the most im- 
portant, or the most interesting, but because they had reference to a particular mode 
of accounting at the Exchequer, which has long ceased to be of any moment, and 
upon the manner of which even these entries throw but little light ; if extracts were 
to be published, the Rolls themselves should have been inspected, and such extracts 
made as would have laid before the public the parts of the Rolls most likely to be of 
general value at the present time, and not extracts made for an especial purpose, and 
with a view to a state of things which has long passed away. Again, we find ourselves 
under the necessity of altogether condemning the “design of the publication. The 
Commissioners had published a Calendar of the Charter Rolls, and a so-called Calen- 
dar of the Patent Rolls; they also intended to publish Calendars of the other Rolls, 
from which the Originalia were selected. However faulty some of these publications 
were, their intention was excellent, and, if they had been complete, they would fully 
have informed the public of the contents of the whole of these Rolls. We cannot 
but presume that the Commissioners intended them to be complete, and if so, what 
could have induced them to publish the Originalia? Were we to have complete Calen- 
dars of the original Rolls, an Abridgment of the Extracts, and Indexes to each 
volume, both of the Calendars and the Abridgment? By what reasoning such a course 
could have been justified, we cannot divine. The Secretary, one of the Editors of this 
publication, has been called to another world since we commenced these papers, and 
far be it from us to throw any unnecessary censure upon him; but if this publication 
originated with him, even our respect for the dead cannot restrain us from pronounc- 
ing it to be a most improper publication. 

The two volumes were published in the years 1805 and 1810, and contain the 
Abridgment from ‘the 20th of Henry III., to the end of the reign of Edward III. 
The incompleteness of the Commissioners’ Calendars has given the work an advantage 
which it would not otherwise have possessed, for many documents which are either 
altogether omitted, or most imperfectly noticed, in the published Calendars, are to 
be found in this Abridgment. Thus it has been throughout the career of the Commis- 
sioners. One imperfect work has partially supplied the deficiencies of publications 
equally imperfect, and the public money has been prodigally scattered amongst blun- 
dering and incompetent workmen. The succeeding volumes of Mr. Hardy’s Close 
Rolls will contain a republication of a very great many whole pages of this Abridge- 
ment; and when the proper Calendars of the Patent and Fine Rolls are published, 
the impolicy and inutility of this cumbrous work will become fully apparent. 

The following extracts contain specimens of the nature of the entries abbreviated 
in these volumes. 

29 Edward 1. The King to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, Greeting. Because 
Bernard Beran and others, Merchants of Provence, &c., concerning the goods and 
merchandizes by you seized in the same City, for that the same merchants remained 
therein more than forty days, contrary to the liberties of the same City, to be deli- 
vered to them, &c. 

{7 Edward 11. The King to the Sheriff of Middlesex, greeting: Whereas we 
propose, God willing, personally to be with our army at Berwyc upon Tweed on Mon- 
day next after the Feast of Saint Barnabas, in April next coming, with God’s assist- 
ance, manfully to repress the rebellion and malice of our traitor Robert de Brus, and 
his adherents in the parts of Scotland; we command and firmly enjoin you, that 
without delay you cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbats, priors, 
and ecclesiastical persons, and women and persons weak and impotent, within your 
bailiwick, who ought to do us service, that all their said service on the said day and 
place they have with us, ready to proceed from thence immediately with us, and our 
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said army, or that they come to our Exchequer, within the Octaves of the Holy 
Trinity next coming, to make fine there with us for their services. 

In the same form letters mandatory were sent to all the Sheriffs of England, except 
the Sheriffs of York, Lancaster, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland, 
to whom were sent letters in another form. 

29th Edward III. The King to the well-beloved Walter of Gloucester, Eschaetor 
beyond Trent, Greeting: compassionating the poverty of Yerenard, the son and heir 
of Yerenard of Riston, deceased, who held of the King in chief, and who, as is said, 
is deprived of the light of his eyes; we give you power to receive the fealty of the 
said Yerenard of all the lands and tenements which the before-mentioned Yerenard, 
his father, held of us, &c. 

The same year. The King received homage of Edmund Mortimer, son and heir of 
Matilda Mortimer, of the county of Hereford, deceased, of all the lands and tene- 
ments which the said Matilda, his mother, held of the King. 

The same year. ‘The King granted to Walter the barber, and Johanna his wife, a 
certain piece of waste ground, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, without the bar of 
the New Temple, London, in the high street of the same parish, adjoining to the 
house of Thomas the Waggoner, containing within itself 40 feet of land in length, 
and 40 feet of land in breadth, to hold to the same Walter and Johanna, and their 
heirs for ever, rendering therefore yearly eighteen-pence, &c. 

2d Edward lil. The King to the Sheriff of Berks, greeting; We command you 
that, out of the profits of your bailiwick, one hundred and fifty quarters of corn, one 
hundred and fifty quarters of malt, one hundred and fifty quarters of oats, fifteen 
oxen, fifty hogs, and sixty-seven sheep, be bought and provided, and to our Castle of 
Wyndesore be led and carried, and that you deliver to John de 1’Isle constable of our 
said Castle an Indenture between you and him to be thereupon made, containing the 
price of the said victuals for the provisioning of our before mentioned castle. And 
the cost, &c. 

The persons undermentioned were, at the same time, commanded to provide the 
following provisions, viz. 

The Sheriff of Surrey ; twenty quarters of salt, ten oxen, two thousand dried fish, 
and thirty hogsheads of wine. 

The Sheriff of Bucks; one hundred and fifty quarters of corn, one hundred and 
fifty quarters of malt, one hundred and fifty quarters of oats, fifteen oxen, fifty hogs, 
sixty-seven sheep, and 20,000 faggots. 

9th Edward 111. The King to John de Wyndesore, Keeper of the Exchequer of 
London and Canterbury, ordains that the money of half pence and farthings be made 
at our said exchange of London of the weight and alloy under mentioned, &c. 

A commission to hold a table of exchange at Dover. 

Proclamation—that henceforth no man of religion, nor any other person, carry 
coin out of the kingdom of England, nor silver uncoined, nor vessels of gold, or 
silver, under forfeiture, &c. 

Commissions to the searchers in cities, boroughs, market-towns, sea-ports, and 
others, that no one falsify money or counterfeit coin, &c. under works at the King’s 
Palace of Westminster, and the King’s forfeiture, &c. 

6th Edward III. Waller de Weston, Keeper of the King’s Tower of London, is 
commanded that of the lead belonging to the King in his custody, he deliver without 
delay four cart-loads of lead to William de Clynton, Constable of the King’s Castle 
of Dover.» 

The same year. The Sheriff of Nottingham is commanded that of the profits of 
his bailiwick, he cause to be laid out the sum of twenty marks about the reparation 
and amendment of the hall of the town of Nottingham, for holding the pleas of that 
county, which hath been a long time in decay. 

The same year. William de Langeford, farmer of the New Temple, is commanded 
to lay out the sum of ten pounds about the reparation and amendment of the houses, 
walls, boundary-walls, and other buildings of the said New Temple.* 

The same year. The Sheriff of Cambridge is commanded out of the profits of his 
bailiwick, to pay to Master John de Langetoft, the keeper of twenty-six boys, whom 
the King supports at the schools of the university of Cambridge, his wages by the 
King appointed, as well for himself, as for the boys. 





* There are many entries which intimate the zeal of Edward III. for the reparation 
of our public buildings. The expenses of his alterations at Windsor Castle, and in 
the Palace at Westminster, might be almost ascertained from these volumes. 
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CROYDON PALACE. 


THE Archbishops of Canterbury, in 
ancient times, besides their principal 
palaces at Canterbury and Lambeth, 
had several country manors, each of 
which they were accustomed to make 
their occasional place of residence. 
Dr. Ducarel, in the Appendix to his 
History of Croydon, has given a brief 
account of no less than twenty-six 
archiepiscopal manor houses; the 
most remarkable were Charing*, May- 
field (not there noticed), Otford,+ and 
Croydon. In inquiring for the occa- 
sion for so great a variety of residences, 
it must not be supposed to have been 
the mere love of pleasurable change, 
nor particularly for the spiritual super- 
intendance of the diocese (which was 
visited in circuits as at present), but 
it must have been an almost necessary 
plan for the adequate support of a vast 
retinue; which, as was the case with 
the royal household, it was more easy 
to remove to successive points of con- 
sumption, than, under the existing dif- 
ficulties of distant carriage, to supply 





* Some interesting notices and views of 
Charing Palace were communicated to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1832, by the 
Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. 

+ An account, and view of the remains, 
of Otford Palace, by A.J. Kempe, Esq. 
F.S.A. will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1820. 
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with necessary provisions at any fixed 
spot. 

The Palace of Croydon, from its 
vicinity to the metropolis, became the 
most convenient of these country man- 
sions; though its confined and damp 
situation was subsequently found dis- 
agreeable, and finally led to its relin- 
quishment. 

The manor of Croydon was given to 
the see of Canterbury by William the 
Conqueror. The first Archbishop 
whose presence there has been traced, 
is Abp. Kilwardby in 1273; but from 
that date for five hundred years it con- 
tinued a frequent archiepiscopal resi- 
dence. In 1382 Archbishop Courteney 
received his pall in its principal cham- 
ber. In the reign of Elizabeth, when 
it was proposed that Grindall should 
resign the archbishopric, he petitioned 
for permission to retain this palace as 
a pensionary residence. ‘‘ Croydon 
house,” he said, “‘ was no wholesome 
house, and that both his predecessor 
(Parker) and he found by experience ; 
notwithstanding, because of the near- 
ness to London, whither he must often 
repair, or send to have some help of 
physic, he knew no house so conve- 
nient for him, or that might better be 
spared of his successor, for the short 
time of his life.” He died at Croydon 
not long after, July 6, 1583, without 
having resigned the see. 
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His successor, Archbishop Whitgift, 
was still more cordially attached to 
Croydon. According to his biogra- 
pher, Sir George Paul, he ‘‘ had ever 
a great affection to be at his mansion- 
house at Croydon, for the sweetness of 
the place, especially in summer-time, 
whereby also he mightsometimes retire 
himself from the multiplicity of busi- 
ness and suitors, in the vacation;” 
and that his love for the place was still 
further increased after he had founded 
his almshouse and school in the con- 
tiguous town. In connection with 
that establishment, a feature of his 
habits is extant, which may be quoted 
in the words of Izaak Walton, as they 
are very remarkable for showing the 
vast supremacy which in that age it 
‘was customary to ascribe to the sove- 
reign. The Archbishop, we are told, 
“‘ was so truly humble, that he called 
the inmates of the Hospital his bro- 
thers and sisters; and whenever the 


Queen descended to that lowliness to * 


dine with him at his Palace at Lam- 
beth, which was very often, he would 
usually the next day shew the like 
lowliness to his poor brothers and sis- 
ters of Croydon, and dine with them 
at his Hospital, at which you may be- 
lieve there was joy at the table.” 

To returnto the Palace. Archbishop 
Abbot is recorded to have obtained the 
approbation of Lord Bacon by a judi- 
cious removal of some trees by which 
the house was environed, and concealed 
from view. He died here in 1633, as 
did Sheldon in 1677,* and Herring in 
1757. It was not, however, inhabited 
by any Archbishop after Dr. Hutton, 
who died in 1758; and in 1780 the 
Act of Parliament was passed which 
enabled Archbishop Cornwallis to sell 
the estate, and to purchase another 
country mansion, which was after- 
wards found inthe neighbouring parish 
of Addington. The Croydon property 
was sold to Abraham Pitches, esq. of 
Streatham (afterwards Sir Abraham), 
for 2,520/. In 1793 it came into the 


* There is a fine reclining statue of 
Archbishop Sheldon in Croydon church, 
(of which anengraving is given in Lysons’s 
Environs), and others of Grindall and 
Whitgift. (See a view of the monuments 
of Whitgift and Sheldon in Neale’s 
Churches.) Archbishops Wake, Potter, 
and Herring were also there buried, but 
they have no monuments. 
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hands of Mr. Samuel Starey, father of 
the present occupiers, who carryon the 
bleaching business in the premises, 
and have converted the principal apart- 
ments to the purposes of their trade. 
—In 1832 the estate was again put 
up to sale in lots, when these gentle- 
men disposed of certain portions, but 
still retain the principal buildings. 

This hasty historical review might 
of course be considerably amplified ; 
but for further satisfaction in that re- 
spect, we must refer to Mr. Steinman’s 
History of Croydon,* from which we 
have been favoured with the accom- 
panying views, forming a pleasing spe- 
cimen of the embellishments which 
illustrate that work. 

The plan of Croydon Palace was an 
irregular quadrangle, in this form, ad- 
joining to the east side of the church- 
yard, and having an attached demesne 
of little more than fourteen acres. 
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The interior of the quadrangle was 
about 156 feet from east to west, and 
126 feet from north to south. The 
whole was of brick, except the Hall, 
the Guard chamber, the kitchen, and 





* See a review in our May number 
p. 524, : 
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adjoining offices, which were of stone. 
We proceed to take a short survey of 
the several buildings; entering the 
once sacred territory at the Gatehouse, 
as shown in the plan. 

The Gatehouse was a large and spa- 
cious building of three principal floors, 
besides a basement and attics; it was 
the residence of an officer called the 
Housekeeper, andalso contained apart- 
ments for the Chaplains. Being ina 
dilapidated state, it was taken down 
about 1806, with the exception of the 
stone arch at the inner gateway which 
is yet remaining. 

The stables, extending in a line with 
the Gatehouse, are still standing, but 
the eastern part of them is converted 
into an Infant School. Close to these 
stables now runs the line of the Croy- 
don and Merstham Railway. 

The narrow line of building on the 


We now arrive at the main building. 
The view here given represents the 
front next the quadrangle, and that in 
the plate the front looking upon the 
garden. The Great Hall was entered 
by a porch immediately fronting the 
centre of the quadrangle; it is still 
standing, with a groined roof, but the 
doorway into the hall has been closed. 

This Hall was built by Archbishop 
Stafford, who presided over the see 
from 1443 to 1452. Its length is 56 
. feet; its width 37 ft. 9 in.; and the 
height 37 ft. 6in. The porch led 
into its eastern end, and opposite the 
door was another which conducted into 
the garden. Here also was a screen 
and gallery; above them, in the east 
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west side of the quadrangle was re- 
moved in 1808, when about a rood of 
land was added to the churchyard, and 
consecrated by Archbishop Sutton. 
They consisted of a series of square 
chambers, each having a chimney, and 
asmall window looking into the church- 
yard, and were approached by one 
staircase, and a large gallery, as in 
old inns. 

The opposite range of building on 
the east side, differed from the west- 
ern only in respect to the stairs, of 
which it had several flights, and some 
of the rooms were provided with a 
closet, but without any chimney. These 
apartments were occupied by the house- 
hold retainers of the Archbishop, and 
the others appropriated to visitors.— 
This range has also recently been re- 
moved, and two small but genteel 
houses built on their site. 
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wall, a long narrow window extending 
from the string-course to the roof; 
and below, the three customary doors 
leading to the buttery, kitchen, and 
cellar. The gallery was removed, and 
the window and doors blocked up, by 
Archbishop Herring, who at the same 
time also removed the ancient fire- 
place in the centre of the hall, and the 
louvre above. There are four windows 
on the south side of the hall, and 
three on the north, the space which 
might have been occupied by a fourth 
having been backed by a room built 
over the porch.* The form of the roof 





* Whilst this sheet is passing through 
the press, a print of the Hall appears in 








will be best seen from the view; the 
block cornice was added in the repair 
of Archbishop Herring, whose initials 
are inscribed on the end beam at the 
westend: “T. 1748. H.” The principal 
rafters rise from small pillars, resting 
upon brackets, which are carved in the 
form of angels holding armorial shields. 
Most of these shields are still perfect, 
both in theircarving and the colouring, 
and they may be described in the fol- 
lowing order. 

At the east end of the hall, on 
the string course, was the coat of 
the founder, being his family bearing, 
Or, a chevron Gules, differenced by a 
mitre on the chevron, and a Sable 
border engrailed. 

In the north-east corner were the 
arms of Stafford without a difference; 
and in the south-east, those of the see 
of Bath and Wells, where the Arch- 
bishop had previously presided from 
1425 to 1443. 

On the second shield on the south 
side are the arms of Stafford (differ- 
enced by the mitre), impaling Bath 
and Wells (on the sinister side); on 
the third the same, impaled by the see 
of Canterbury; on the fourth, in the 


place of the original coat, is that of 


Archbishop Herring, commemorating 
his repair; namely, Gules, semée of 
crosslets and three herrings hauriant 
Argent. Atthe north-east corner also, 
the arms of the see impale those of 
Archbishop Laud; in the south-west, 
the coat of Archbishop Juxon; but 
the three others are original; the first 
being France and England, with a label 
of three points; the second, Quarterly, 
1. France and England with a bordure 
Or; 2 and3. Bohun. 4. Stafford, being 
the achievement of Humphrey Duke 
of Buckingham, K.G. a kinsman of the 
Archbishop; and the third, Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Gules, achief Or, and over all 
a bend of the Second; 2 and 3, Chequy 
Or and Azure, a chief Or; this is an 
unknown coat. 

Besides these armorial shields, there 
is a larger carving, measuring 5 feet 
in height, by 2 ft. 7 in. in width, which 
forms a magnificent representation of 





the Saturday Magazine, Aug. 16. It is 
copied from Allen’s History of Surrey, 
together with the error of making four 
windows on the north, and representing 
the Hall longer than it is. 
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the Royal arms, as occasionally borne 
by Henry the Sixth. The coat attri- 
buted to Edward the Confessor, im- 
pales France and England quarterly ; 
it is surmounted by a large crown, and 
a square-headed canopy of state, and 
supported by two angels, kneeling, in 
robes of crimson trimmed with ermine, 
and crowns and hair of gold. At the 
lower part of the carving there is also 
another demi-angel, in. purple, with 
golden wings, bearing a scroll in- 
scribed 
O'ne gatvum fac regem. 

This carving was originally placed 
in an oriel, or passage, at the west end 
of the Hall, and when that was re- 
moved by Archbishop Herring, was 
fixed against the east wall as shown in 
the cut. On the 8th of June, 1830, 
the whole of the east wall fell down, 
and its place has been supplied by a 
wooden screen which admits the air. 
The carving was wonderfully preserved 
in this downfall, and is in good preser- 
vation, with its painting and gilding 
very perfect. Mr. Starey, the owner, 
has carefully placed it, with the three 
shields from the east end, against the 
upper end of the Hall.* 

At the northern side of the west 
end of the Hall is a doorway of 
stone, of a pointed form, within a 
square head, with spandrils contain- 
ing shields. This leads to the stair- 
case and other parts of the Palace; 
and, on recurring to the plan, a large 
apartment will be found, which was 
called the Guard Chamber. It was 
built of stone, 50 ft. 8 in. long, by 22 
ft. 6 in. wide, and was erected about 
half a century before the present hall 





* This curious carving will be found 
carefully representedin Mr. Joseph Nash’s 
‘‘ Views illustrative of Pugin’s Examples 
of Gothic Architecture,”’ 4to, 1830, ex- 
cept that he has. overlooked the angels’ 
wings (see Pugin’s plate 1).‘ In Mr. 
Nash’s work are also two interior views 
of the Hall, one as it appeared when per- 
fect, with figures representing the recep- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth by Archbishop 
Parker ; and the other as it appeared on 
the fall of the eastern wall in June 1830; 
besides three external views of parts of 
the Palace. In Pugin’s Gothic Architec- 
ture there are two plates of architectural 
elevations and sections of the Hall, one 
of the Guard Chamber, and two of the 
Chapel. 
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by Archbishop Arundel (1396-1413), 
whose arms remain on some of the 
brackets which sustain the roof. 

To the same Prelate may also be 
attributed the adjoining oriel passage, 
where the King’s arms were originally 
placed, for it is remarkable that Arun- 
del displayed the Royal arms drawn in 
the way above described, on his 
archiepiscopal seal. 

The Long Gallery, part of the south 
front of the palace, was rebuilt by 
Archbishop Wake (1715-1737). In 
the library at Lambeth is preserved in 
a shagreen case, a quarry of glass with 
this remarkable inscription written by 
Archbishop Laud : _- 

il os 


/ 


Memorand. Eccl’iz de ~Y 


™* ‘ 


Micham, Cheme, et Stone cum aliis : 







fulgure combustz sunt 
Januarii 14, 1638-9 


Omen avertat Deus. 


which is accompanied by a paper on 
which Archbishop Wake has left this 
record : 


‘“* This Glasse was taken out of the 
west window of the Gallery at Croydon 
before I new built it, and is, as I take 
it, the writing of Archbishop Laud’s own 
hand.’’ 


Those portions of the Palace which 
are not employed for the bleaching 
factory, have been converted into dwel- 
ling houses, one of which is now 
occupied by Mr. Samuel Starey, and 
the other by his partner Mr. Oswald ; 
the former being the part near the 
chapel, the latter that next the garden, 
and including three-fourths of the 
Long Gallery, which now forms three 
rooms in Mr. Oswald’s house, and one 
in the factory. 

The Green-house, seen in the garden 
front, is also converted into a dwelling 
house, and was the residence of Mr. 
Thomas Starey; but since the sale of 
1832, it has been much enlarged by its 
present owner, who has recently taken 
into it an adjoining dwelling, which 
had been formed out of the Arch- 
bishop’s bakehouse, and also increased 
his garden behind, with a portion of 
the site of the servants’ building before 
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mentioned. The great kitchen, which 
was removed about thirty years ago, 
stood behind the greenhouse. 

We must now conclude with a few 
words respecting the Chapel, which 
stands on that side of the premises 
next the church-yard, and within a few 
feet of the parish Church. Records of 
the existence of a domestic Chapel in 
the palace are found from the earliest 
times; and from the era of the Refor- 
mation to the daysof Archbishop Laud, 
several Bishops were consecrated in it. 
The present structure is of brick.— 
In the period of the Commonwealth, 
the Palace came into the hands of Sir 
William Brereton, who, according to a 
contemporary pamphleteer, was “a 
notable man at a thanksgiving dinner, 
having terrible long teeth, and a pro- 
digious stomach, to turn the Arch- 
bishop’s Chapel at Croydon into a 
kitchen, also to swallow up the Palace 
and lands at a morsel.” * 

That the Chapel, however, was not 
entirely defaced, is shown by the fre- 
quency of the arms of Archbishop 
Laud, which still occur in it; although 
the mixture of those of Juxon are also 
commemorative of his repairs. The 
stalls, roof, and front of the choristers’ 
gallery remain, and several coats of 
arms, which are described in ‘Mr. 
Steinman’s History, p.113; but the 
pulpit and altar have been removed. 
The altar erected by Abp. Laud, are 
now in the house, having been re- 
moved into an upper room; where, 
in consequence of the wall of the room 
having been broken through, they have 
the appearance of a gallery looking 
down upon the Guard Chamber. Upon 
them are carved these six little shields: 
1. Alion and annulet in bend between 
six roses; 2. on across five roses (see 
of St. David’s); 3. two swords in 
saltire (see of London); 4. a saltire 
counterchanged (see of Bath and 
Wells) ; 5. on a fess three crosslets 
fitchy, a canton semée of fleurs-de- 
lis (deanery of Gloucester) ; 6. appa- 
rently a jewel, of an oval form, per- 
haps fanciful. These allude to the 
various preferments of Archbishop 
Laud. 


Palace. 





* “The Mystery of the good old Cause 
briefly unfolded, 1660.’’—He purchased 
‘‘the manor of Croydon’’ for 7,959/. 
13s. 6d., Sept. 13, 1647. . Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealoyica, 1833, p. 3. 
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The Chapel itself is still in good re- 
pair. The altar was first removed 
about 1810 to give more space for the 
appropriation of the room as an ar- 
moury for the militia. It has since 
been converted into a National School 
for Girls, and Sunday School. The 
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small bell which formerly hung ina 
turret above its roof, has been taken 
down about thirty years, but is now 
hung at the south-west extremity of 
the palace buildings, to summon the 
workmen tothe factory. Itis inscribed 
Wiriram Lamsvrt MADE MEE 1637. 





BISHOP LOWTH’S MEMOIRS AND REMAINS. 


Mr. Unsan, 
I AM not surprised to find that the 
present representatives of the family 
of Bishop Lowth, should feel some 
dissatisfaction at any remarks calcu- 
lated to depreciate the character of 
their illustrious ancestor. The natural 
partiality of kindred might well ex- 
cuse a little jealousy of this sort, even 
were the subject one less open to 
diversity of construction, than the 
warlike and eventful career of the 
learned Metropolitan. But the ques- 
tion is,—not what may be the harm- 
less partialities ofa relation ; but what 
ought to be the discretionary respon- 
sibilities attached to the office of an 
editor and biographer. Conceiving it 
to be equally his duty to avoid, on the 
one hand, an indiscriminate approval, 
and on the other hand an unnecessary 
exposure of the faults and imperfec- 
tions of his author, to exhibit gene- 
rally the grounds of his own prefer- 
ence, without beguiling the reader 
into an undue estimate of their au- 
thority ; entertaining this opinion of 
my simple line of duty, I have under- 
taken a favourite and welcome task, 
whether on just principles or no, let 
others judge; right or wrong, they 
are the principles I have ever held 
upon the subject, and have conscien- 
tiously attempted in the present in- 
stance to illustrate. 
But I am accused of “‘ grave” and 
«« unfounded’  misrepresentations. This 
is a serious charge, and if borne out, 
must implicate something worse than 
the literary capabilities, no less than 
the literary honesty of the writer. So 
completely however is the charge of 
your correspondent ‘‘ Verax”’ left 
without support, that it is no easy 
matter to decide to what portion or 
portions of his letter it is intended to 
apply. Were 1 to admit the justice 
of every word he writes, the charge 
would still remain without a shadow 
of evidence ; but I have only to reply 


very briefly to each of his topics of 
accusation, to shew that they are 
really all, without exception, unjust 
in their inferences, and in most cases. 
positively untrue as matters of fact. 

With respect to Lowth’s qualifica- 
tions as a divine, controversial or 
practical, I have said all that 1 intend 
to say. The reasons of my judgment 
are to be found in the volume to 
which it is prefixed, and are therefore 
open to public examination and com- 
parison. Less than this I felt I could 
not say; more I am resolved I will 
not say. I deemed it necessary, on 
many accounts, to certify that I re- 
garded the Bishop’s views of Divine 
truth as extremely defective. Such 
is my opinion, founded on the con- 
tents of the very sermons, whether 
old or new, beautiful, eloquent, and 
elaborate as they are, incorporated 
with the rest of his remains. My 
reasons for that opinion involve the 
grand point of Christian theology, 
the vexata questio between God and 
man, life and death, time and eternity, 
and it is not under the circumstances 
of a polemical correspondence that I 
shall choose to enter on the discus- 
sion of that solemn and momentous 
inquiry. 

For this defect in the bishop’s ser- 
mons, your correspondent thinks that 
an excuse (if excuse were needed) 
might be found in the consideration, 
that, as so many of those acknow- 
ledged and published by his lordship 
were delivered on particular and local 
occasions, the preacher might not 
deem it necessary to dwell at length 
on fundamental articles of faith. I 
believe it is the general opinion of the 
Church, that on no occasions we 
should deem it more necessary, than 
on these, to unfold the great motives 
and principles of religious conduct; 
and I am sure that on no occasions 
have many ministers of her com- 
munion more faithfully exemplified 
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the noble sentiments of St. Paul in 
the 2nd Chapter of his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

Your Correspondent has given a 
complimentary tura to Mr. Cadogan’s 
anecdote, of which I cannot discover 
that it is susceptible. A moment’s 
reference to the original narrative,* 
however, will speedily set that point 
at rest, where the writer thinks it 
necessary to apologize for M. Cado- 
gan’s boldness with his lordship, on 
the plea that “ it came from one who 
in all probability might have obtained 
a bishopric, had he made it his 
object.” 

But as the strongest testimony that 
could be adduced to the religious 
views and apprehensions of Bishop 
Lowth, your Correspondent rests upon 
the eulogy pronounced by his suc- 
cessor Dr. Porteus. The reader will 
find the passage quoted at full length 
at the conclusion of my short memoir ; 
and he will probably be not a little 
surprised to discover, that not one 
syllable is there recorded to the pur- 
pose. One might reasonably have ex- 
pected that a testimony from one 
prelate to another, and particularly to 
a deceased predecessor, would say the 
utmost that could be said on a topic 
so appropriate and so important. 
Bishop Porteus felt the delicacy of his 
situation; for he was a man as far 
above Lowth in spiritual, as he was 
below Lowth in intellectual attain- 
ments. He saw the strong points of 
his subject, and enforced them ad- 
mirably ; and he also knew the weak 
points, and most studiously and cau- 
tiously avoided them. He extols the 
literary talents and domestic virtues 
of the late bishop, the universality of 
his genius, the inoffensiveness and 
irreproachableness of his conduct, the 
unassuming and conciliating gentle- 
ness of his manners; and even the 
natural mildness and evenness of his 
temper. But on the whole matter of 
scriptural faith and doctrine, there is 
a blank; a blank, to which I pur- 
posely abstained from pointing the 
attention of my readers, at the same 
time that I could not but feel the 





* Cecil’s Memoir of Cadogan; pre- 
fixed to Mr. Cadogan’s Sermons, and 
incorporated ‘in Mr. Cecil’s Works. 
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weight of an opinion, like that of 
Bishop Porteus, so directly corrobo- 
rative of my own, though unknown 
to me till after my own.remarks had 
been both composed and printed off. 

Lowth, as your correspondent re- 
marks, was certainly not a Calvinist ; 
of that, there can be no doubt. And 
God forbid that I should love any 
man the less on that behalf; I cer- 
tainly indulged a word or two at the 
expense of my old acquaintance, the 
rector of St. Mary, Bryanstone Square, 
for his curious classification of fault- 
less octavos; because I have always 
fancied, without reference to the merits 
of the question, that, if the history of 
literature afforded one instance more 
notorious than the rest, of the demoli- 
tion of an adversary, it was that of 
the visionary structure of Dr. Tom- 
line, under the ponderous machinery 
of Thomas Scott. “I thought it com- 
plete in its kind,” was Robert Hall’s 
judgment of the latter ;* ‘‘ he razed 
the Bishop’s arguments to their very 
foundations.” 

I must now add a few words on the 
authenticity of the sermons now first 
printed as the productions of Bishop 
Lowth. Your Correspondent is con- 
tent merely to deny that the originals 
are in his lordship’s handwriting. I 
should be loth to swear ina court of 
justice, to any body’s handwriting 
but my own; but next to my own, I 
think I would speak with confidence 
to that of Bishop Lowth. Even were 
the contrary established as true, the 
admission would go but a little way 
to invalidate the authenticity of the 
compositions themselves, which have 
evidently been transcribed since they 
were taken into the pulpit. But the 
plain and unsuspicious statement pre- 
served on the covers of the MS. 
volumes, the constant tradition of their 
identity, and the small degree of like- 
lihood that any one would have forged 
them, and that too without any osten- 
sible purpose, were considerations, I 
imagine, quite sufficient of themselves 
te counterbalance any suspicion that 
might arise, even were the hand- 
writing proved to be that of another 
person. It is a circumstance perfectly 
well known among the parishioners 





* Gregory’s Life of Hall. 12mo. 
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of St. James’s, Westminster, and St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, that Bishop 
Lowth was in the habit of preaching 
at their churches; though unfortu- 
nately the preachers’ book extends 
not sufficiently far back at either 
place, to afford more particular satis- 
faction. But 1 am perfectly satisfied 
to rest on one position; that the in- 
ternal evidence both of matter and of 
style is so conclusive, as to warrant 
an assumption, that none but Bishop 
Lowth could have represented himself 
so accurately. 

Your Correspondent, in order to vin- 
dicate the carefulness with which 
every relic of the Bishop has been 
preserved by his posterity, denies that 
any of his Lordship’s MS. remains have 
ever been suffered to depart out of the 
custody of his family. I refer to the 
auctioneer’s catalogue of the sale of 
the Bishop’s library in 1823, where 
I find no less than eight lots of the 
bishop’s MS. annotations and re- 
marks, besides other volumes charac- 
terised by circumstances of personal 
and domestic interest to their former 
owner. If Iam told they were with- 
drawn from the sale, I answer that 
they were scattered about in the book- 
seller’s catalogues for the next two 
years, and included many of the 

ishop’s unpublished additions to his 
own works, and those of his venerable 
father. I have the documents just 
mentioned in. my hands, and can 
authenticate this statement by ample 
extracts, if required. 

It is certainly true that I applied to 
the Bishop’s family for assistance, both 
in the compilation of his Memoirs 
and the collection of his Remains. It 
is equally true that in both particulars 
I met with a refusal. I blame no one 
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for this. They were quite at liberty 
to do as they did, and I was as equally 
at liberty to do asI did. They denied 
me help I wanted, and I did as well 
as I could without it. But surely 
these are the last persons in the world 
who ought to reproach me for such 
omissions, mistakes I need not say ; 
for notwithstanding the scantiness of 
my materials, they have not convicted 
me of one mistake, though they have 
advertised the memoir, in general lan- 
guage, as full of errors; but with 
such omissions as none but their own 
resources could supply. With respect 
to the interference of one of the most 
eminent of our living prelates, I have 
the best authority for suspecting that 
it was not only the reserve of Bishop 
Lowth’s family, but also the scruples 
of Bishop Porteus’s successor, which 
prevented the publication alluded to. 
And it was not till I had made a pro- 
mise in that quarter, to abstain from 
entering overmuch into the particulars 
of Bishop Lowth’s biography, that 
his Grace’s apprehensions for the 
dignity of the see of London were 
abated. 

If the Bishop’s family are really in 
possession of papers, which would en- 
hance his general reputation, and more 
especially remove the blemish which 
hitherto impairs his character as a 
divine, they will be doing but a tardy 
act of justice to his memory to make 
them public. Nor would any one 
more truly rejoice, could he find good 
reason to retract an unfavourable sen- 
tence against Bishop Lowth,: than he 
who has been thus necessitated to pro- 
nounce one. 

Yours, &c. 
Tue Epiror or Lowru. 





SELDEN’S HOUSE AT SALVINGTON. 


AT Salvington, a hamlet of Tarring, 
near Worthing, is still standing the 
house in which the sage and learned 
Selden first drew his breath, on the 
16th of December, 1584. The name 


of the house was Lacies, as is recorded 
in the epitaph written by himself; and 
the estate which belonged to the honest 
yeoman his father, consisted in 1606 
of 81 acres, of which the annual value 
was 231. 8s. 

Aubrey has described the account 

t 


of Selden’s parentage current in his 
time, that ‘‘ his fatherwas a yeomanly 
man of about forty pounds a year, 
who played well on the violin, in which 
he took much delight;”” and Anthony 
Wood tells us that it was by the same 
talent that he obtained for a wife a 
woman of good family. It may there- 
fore be presumed that he raised him- 
self to the condition of a yeoman from 
a still humbler sphere; and it is an 
interesting circumstance to find the 
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traditional accounts of Aubrey and Wood confirmed by 
the baptismal entry at Tatring of the great Selden’s birth. 


‘¢ 1584. John, the sonne of John Selden the minstrell, was 
baptized the xx day of December.”’ 


Selden’s mother was Margaret, only daughter and heir of 
Thomas Baker, of West Preston, in the neighbouring 
parish of Rustington, and descended from the knightly 
family of that name in Kent. The arms he adopted were 
altered from those of the Bakers, of Sisinghurst; being, 
Azure, on a fess between three swans’ heads erased Or, 
ducally gorged Gules, as many cinquefoils of the last. His 
father and mother were both buried at Tarring, the former 
Feb. 1, 1616, and the latter Oct. 11, 1610. 

The house, which is represented in the view, has the 
reputation, as we have already said, of having been that in 
which Selden was born. It must be remarked, however, 
that the date 1601 is carved on a stone over the door; 
and it may, therefore, have been re-built at that time. How- 
ever, there still remains, cut on the lintel of the door within- 
side, an undoubted memento of the sage, in the following 
verses, cut it is supposed with his own hand (see the fac- 
simile of the side of the page). 

Gratus, honeste, mihi, non claudar, inito, sedeq’, 
Fur, abeas: non sum facta soluta tibi. 


OSV FAGA SOLVTA TiBl 


A translation of these lines has been frequently attempt- 
ed; but perhaps never so closely and perfectly as in the fol- 
lowing version. It will be understood that it is the Door that 
is presumed ‘to address the stranger : 


VJ 


Welcome, if honest! Glad such men to greet, 

I will not close; walk in, and take thy seat. 

Thief, get thee gone! ’gainst thee a stout defence, 

I open not, but boldly bid thee hence! (J. G. N.] 


It is not to be supposed that Selden ever resided in this 

<= house himself; but he perhaps furnished the lines to his 

~ father, and may have cut them with his own hand (for such 

l rd} is the tradition), when on a visit to Salvington. It is stated, 

indeed, in the Biographia Britannica, but without any autho- 

rity being quoted, that this ‘‘ smart epigram” was “a re- 

markable specimen of his genius at ten years of age,” 

whilst he was still a scholar in the Free-school at 
Chichester. 

Selden left no immediate relatives of his own name; and 
we are informed by Mr. Cartwright, in his History of the 
Rape of Bramber, that the name, though formerly frequent 
in Tarring and the neighbouring parishes, is now presumed 
to be extinct. His foytune, amounting to 40,000/. he be- 
queathed to his four executors, of whom one was Judge 
Hale, leaving only one hundred pounds to each of his 
nephews and nieces, the children of his only sister Mary, 
who was married to John Barnard of Goring; “ telling his 
intimate friends that he had nobody to make his heir but a 
milk mayd, and that such people did not know what to do 
with a great estate.” 


The original. of the following note is remaining among Sir Robert Cot- 
of Seiden, part of which has been ton’s correspondence (Brit. Mus. Ves- 
engraved in the ‘‘ Autographs of Royal pasian, f. x111), 
and Illustrious Persona es,”’ fol. 1829, 

’ Gent. Mac. Vor. II. 
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me this night or to morrow morning that 
your book of monies w™ is in my L. 
Caries hand. I shall be wanting in per- 
formance of a speciall part of friendship, 
if I should not use all means to help my 
friend to it, and I doubt not but that you 
will not denie what you may doe in such 
a case. Good S', if possible, let Colle 
bring it me in the morning ; it shall be w"* 
the other ready at your call. I rest, 
Your J. SELDEN. 
Jan. 1, cropc.x1x. 


There are five other notes of Selden 
to Cotton, chiefly relating to borrow- 
ing of Books, &c. in the MS. Cotton, 
fol. 116, 116%, 122, 1535, 185; but 
the following from the same volume, 
f. 165", is the most interesting of the 
whole: 


“¢ Noble Sir,—Had I not thought w'h 
assurance to have seen you again long ere 
this, you had long since heard from me; 
that so my service might have been pre- 
sented to you, and I might also have re- 
ceived the comfort of your being well. 
Till Saturday we dispatched not my L. 
of Kent’s office. Now that is done, I 
shall soon come up again. My L. of 
Lincoln remembered you especially when 
I was w‘h him the last week at Bugden, 
where he lives finely within doores and 





The dating of this letter from Wrest 
shows the early connection of Selden 


' withtheGrey family. Charles, seventh 


Earl of Kent, had died just a year be- 
fore this letter was written, on the 
26th Sept. 1625. 1t may be presumed to 
have been his “ office,”’ that Selden had 
been employed upon. The wife of 
Earl Charles was Susan, daughter of 
Sir Richard Cotton, of Bedhampton, 
Hants ; but whether she was the lady 





without, and deserves the love and honor 
of good men. My Lady of Kent presents 
you wt a red deere py, by this bearer. 
For she gave it me to send you. And 
w' it, you have the entire affection of 
Sept.25, Your most acknowledging 
1626, . Servant, 
Wrest, in Bed. J. SELDEN. 


‘¢ Since I wrote this, I heare of the 
losse of my L. of Winchester. His lin- 
gering sicknesse hath, together with his 
age, made his best friends the easier take 
it, I doubt not. It was rather Nature 
than Death, that took him away, if they 
might be devided in him. I hartily wish 
his library may be kept together, at least 
till we may see it. Something I have in 
it that I value much, and something els of 
slighter moment. That which I would 
take care of for myself, is an Armenian 
dictionary. I never saw other copy, and 
my L. borowed it of me some two years 
since. A Cedrinus also he hath of mine, 
wh T must render to Mr. Boswell. These 
two I would not willingly loose. What 
els his library hath of mine, is of no 
great moment, but I shall know it when I 
come into mine own, where I have some- 
thing also that was his. I shall soon see 
you I hope now; though if it please you 
to write, I shall receive it before I shall 
see you.”’ 













who sent the red-deer pye to Sir Tho- 
mas, or whether that lady was the 
wife of Earl Henry, who had succeeded 
to the title, is not evident. Henry, 
Earl of Kent, died in 1639, leaving 
as his widow Elizabeth, who was one 
of the daughters and co-heirs of Gil- 
bert Earl of Shrewsbury. This latter 
lady and Selden afterwards resided to- 
gether; and it was from her bequest 
that his fortunelatterly became so large. 
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The Bishop of Lincoln whom Selden 
had been visiting at Buckden, was the 
great statesman, Dr. John Williams, 
then Lord Keeper, but whose resigna- 
tion of the great seal took place exactly 
one month after the date of Selden’s 
letter. 

The Bishop of Winchester whose 
death he mentions, was the almost 
equally distinguishedLancelotAndrews. 

J.G.N. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 

YOUR insertion of J. I.’s letter, in 
your last Number, is a proof that your 
exterior attractions have not warped 
your old principles of justice, in allow- 
ing persons accused full liberty . 
speaking for themselves, As J. I. 
now engaged, I gladly step forward in 
defence of my calumniated friends, 
who have done real service to Anglo- 
Saxon literature by their published 
works. Your mind, like theirs, is too 
well informed, and your feelings too 
alive to the real worth of Old England, 
to be carried away by the fine-spun 
theories of a few German Literati, 
who, in divinity, philosophy, and even 
in philology, have winged their flight 
so far into the higher, or rather into 
the lower regions, as not only to enter 
into palpable darkness themselves, but 
by their mysticism have decoyed a few 
inexperienced followers. We have no 
Jenger Anglo-Saxon, but German- 
Saxon. Some of our half-educated 
countrymen, after spending a few 
months on the Continent, return sur- 
charged not only with gloomy ideas on 
divinity, but even upon philology. 
But I hasten to answer some of the 
unfounded assertions of your Critic 
(April, p. 391). 

This writer is not satisfied with the 
effort of noticing his friend’s Analecta, 
without going aside to depreciate the 
important labours of others. Hear 
his declaration. In Saxon literature, 
“little but the most incompetent igno- 
rance has hitherto been witnessed. We 
have idle texts, idle grammars, idle 
histories, and the consequence of all 
these, idle und ignorant scholars. As 
for a Dictionary, or Glossary, even to 
this day, there is none.” ‘‘ We say 
this most advisedly”—p.392). Can the 


Critic be so ignorant on the subject as 
not to know’ that there is a valuable 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary in folio by 
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Somner, and a small, but comprehen- 
sive one, by Benson, in Svo., as well as 
Manning’s edition of Lye? Dare he 
attribute the most incompetent ignorance 
to such men as the learned and accu- 
rate Anglo-Saxon historian, Mr. 
Sharon Turner, to Mr. Conybeare, 
Bosworth, Price, Cardale, Fox, Dr. 
Ingram, and a host more, who have 
aided the cause of Saxon literature? 
Ingram’sChronicle,Cardale’s Boethius, 
Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, and the able works of 
the others rise up to proclaim against 
him. 

But further, the Critic commends in 
his friend’s Analecta what he con- 
demns in Lye. He asserts, “if ever 
a book was calculated to do harm, to 
retard the progress of a study, to per- 
plex and fill with trouble the mind of 
a learner, Lye’s Dictionary is assur- 
edly that book ;—words from every 
period and every dialect heaped to- 
gether; not one word of Beowulf, 
and not a tithe of the words from the 
Codex Exoniensis,” &c, Now, in 
almost the next sentence, he eulogizes 
the small index appended to his friend’s 
Analecta, calling it an excellent Glos+ 
sary, &c.; yet this meagre Glossary 
contains words, not only from the works 
he condemns in Lye, but nuch later, even 
from Lajamon and the Ormulum, and 
without reference. Lye’s Dictionary is 
invaluable, amongst other things, for 
the numerous examples to corroborate 
the meaning of words, and he always 
gives accurate reference to his authori- 
ties; if, therefore, any one be per- 
plexed as to the meaning of a word, 
or doubt its use in good authors, the 
fault is in himself and not inLye. So 
much for the Critic’s assertion respect. 
ing Lye’s valuable but expensive work. 
Little dependence can be placed upon 
his observations on Lye’s use of the 
Exeter-book; for, upon the authority of 
my friend, the late Professor Cony- 
beare, who first recalled public atten- 
tion to this book, after a close exami- 
nation of its contents, I assert there 
are very few words omitted by Lye. 
It is true there is a deficiency of direct 
quotations from Beowulf, but you may 
often read whole pages without observ- 
ing Lye’s omission of one important 
word. While upon the subject of 
Dictionaries, I cannot help enquiring 
what has become of my old acquaint- 
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ance Bosworth, and his long promised 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary? When re- 
siding upon his living in this neigh. 
bourhood, he was constantly ransack- 
ing our archives at the Bodleian, to 
benefitbyournumerous MSS. 1 know 
he had an immense collection from us, 
for his work; and though I generally 
admired his cool and quiet judgment, 
and indefatigable research, I often cau- 
tioned him, lest he should be misled by 
the German school. I hope his re- 
sidence abroad for some years, amidst 
Gothic dialects, will not cause him to 
forget the good advice of an old and 
hearty friend. 

But I have not done with your Critic, 
who is so dependent upon the leading 
strings of Danes and Germans, that 
he ventures not a step without them. 
Where they support, he is bold. He 
seems to be so fond of the broad figure, 
and dowdy dress of Germans, that 
nothing will satisfy him but the cloth- 
ing of the Saxon vowels in their dress, 
Here is a specimen, 4, €a; é, €0; 0; 
ed, 6, y; 4; 6, 6; Uy y; 66. Risum 
teneatis, amici? Is this any thing like 
plain honest English, and the still 
plainer'Saxon? Even Mr. Kemble has 
not gone to the same length in his 
accentuation of Beowulf; but he has 
had the presumption, without knowing 
any thing on the subject, to add innu- 
merable accents which are not in the 
MS. He will answer, I know they 
ought to be there. The fact is, he 
knows nothing about the matter; for 
he prints a considerable part of his 
Beowulf before he discovers he has 
been committing aserious error in every 
page. Then, instead of honestly con- 


fessing his ignorance, he honourably 


lays the blame upon Rask. I give you 
his own language. ‘I have upon Dr. 
Rask’s authority written waes, eram, 
with a long x. During the time the 
sheets were passing through the press, I 
fully satisfied my mind that that la- 
mented scholar had erred, and through 
the rest of the book I have not accent- 
ed the pret. sing.””* It must be ob- 
served, that this is not the first edition 
of Beowulf. It was first published by 
Thorkelin, with a Latin translation and 
notes; much of the poem has been 
translated into English by Mr. Turner, 


* Preface to Beowulf, p. xxv. note 6. 
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and the text corrected by an entire 
collation, and a considerable part of 
it translated by Conybeare. When 
much light had been thrown on the 
poem, Mr. Kemble came and put all 
into darkness by publishing the mere 
text, loaded with German accents, 
without even common punctuation to 
guide the sense, or a word of transla- 
tion or illustration. This is excus- 
able, as he published. his book for 
Grimm, and the few who are chained 
‘*in his sound iron-bound system, to 
them this edition ¢ of Beowulf is ad- 
dressed.”” Verrily it is tron-bound !— 
and I appeal to every unbiassed man, 
if any thing can be more applicable 
than your Critic’s own words: “if 
ever book was calculated to do harm, to 
retard the progress of a study, to perplex 
and fill the mind with trouble, Mr. Kem- 
ble’s Beowulf is assuredly that book.” 
Yours, &c. T. W. 
Mr. Ursan, July 26. 
THE following memoranda relative 
to Edward Thwaites, the Saxonist, 
were extracted some years ago from a 
pocket almanack printed at Oxford in 
1698, in the possession of the late Rev. 
J. Conybeare. They are in the hand- 
writing of Thwaites himself, and refer 
chiefly to his proceedings when Fellow, 
and subsequently Dean of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; with some interest- 
ing notices of Dr. Hickes, editor of 
the ‘* Linguarum Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus,” Mr. Petyt, keeper of the 
Records in the Tower, and others, 
As they serve to add some information 
to the account of this scholar given 
by Chalmers, I make no apology for 
requesting their insertion in your Ma- 
gazine. 4 
1698. Jan. 2. This day I was or- 
dain’d Priest, by my L* Bp. of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Williams. Mr. Martin 
the Minister, & my L* Chancellour’s 
Chaplain, and Mr. Kilsby, Mr. of ye 
School at Mercers’ Chappell, and Lec- 
turer of the Church at Ludgate, as- 
sisting at the imposition of hands. 
My Ld. being pleas’d at y® same time 
to preach a sermon upon y* occasion, 
on this text, Ephes. ch. 4. v. 11. and 
12. at St. Mildred’s in y* Poultrey. 
Jan. 5. This morning, between eight 


+ Ib. p. 29. 
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& nine, ‘Mr. Smith, Senior Fellow of 
y° College, presented me to the Master, 
and the Master having admitted me to 
my Fellowship, Mr. Smith conducted 
me to my seat or stall. 

Feb. 3. This day Greenwood stood 
for a Scholarship; was examined two 
days before, but Mr. Sizer urging a 
complaint of his neglecting to bring a 
Theme to him, w‘ was due, by way 
of imposition, we were forc’t to delay 
y° Election. 

Feb. 21. Mr. Wanley tells me that 
Sir Henry Spelman’s discourse relating 
to Tainledge is in the hands of Mr. 
Kennet of Amersden, i. e. the MS. 

[March 7.] Upon the seventh, the 
Master desired that I would acquaint 
Mr. Winkler, chaplain in ordinary to 
the Duke of Brunswyck Wolfenbottel, 
wt wt was remarkable in our Uni- 
versity; accordingly, I carry’d him 
into the publick Library, & shew’d 
him Bede’s Gospells, Laud’s Acts,* 
Gregory’s Pastoral, the Rule of St. 
Benet, and several other MSS. of an- 
tiquity, in the larger letter, w'* w* 
he was wonderfully pleas’d; & ex- 
press’d a great deal of admiration at 
the sight of the Theatre and Colleges, 
& our other publick buildings, say- 
ing often that the English had the 
happiest opportunities of studying that 
could be wish’d for. The character 
he gave of his Prince was, that he was 
princeps piissimus, and himself seem’d 
to maintain the character of one that 
liv’d in so good a family, appearing 
to be a person of much piety and 
modest behaviour. I could plainly 
see he was no friend to Calvinism; 
and the sight of King Charles I* 
statues and the picture of Ab. Laud 
made him discover his abhorrence of 
the cruelty yt was exercis’d in y* late 
time, after w*" he took occasion to de- 
clare his esteem for our Liturgy & 
Ecclesiasticall government, and his 
veneration for y° ancient order of 
Bishops, wishing that it were the 
fortune of y* reformed churches on y*® 
continent to enjoy the blessing of 
living under yt order. Our English 
sermons & books of Divinity are, I 
perceive, in great repute w‘" most of 
y° German people, and several trans- 





* A MS. in the: collection of Abp. 
Laud, subsequently printed by Hearne, 
8vo. Oxon. 1715. 
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lated into that language “by a book- 
seller of Lipswick. 

[May 6.] On the sixth Mr. Holmes, 
secretary to Mr. Petit, shew’d me the 
Records in y* Tower. 

May 10. This day Mr. Petit him- 
self, having been acquainted by Mr. 
Holmes y‘ I had a curiosity to see 
some Ancient Charters, was pleas’d 
to encourage me therein, so far as to 
assure me of his assistance, wherein 
I should require it, w‘* leave to peruse 
& transcribe wt I should have oc- 
casion for, shewing me at the same 
time his Speculum Scotia, & allow- 
ing at my leisure to look over y* same. 

May 12. This day, besides other 
civilities received from him, Mr. 
Holmes oblig’d Mr. Wanly and me 
wt a sight of Czsar’s Chappel in y* 
White Tower, full of dust, and old 
writings w'tout number. It was 
under the stairs by w we went up 
thither, that y® bones w*t were sup- 
pos’d to be those of K. Ed. y® 5 and 
his brother were found in K, Ch, 2. 
Reign. — 

Memorand. Speaking of M. Arch- 
deacon Battely’s design upon the Hist. 
of St. Edmundsbury,t Mr. Petit was 
pleas’d to say, that upon making use 
of my name he should want no helps 
that his office can afford. 

[July 28.] This evening Dr. Hickes, 
the great restorer of our Saxon learn- 
ing, was pleas’d to give me leave to 
wait upon him, shewing me his two 
chapters, of y* Dialects one, y* con- 
cerning the poetry of y® old Saxon 
being the other. At y* same time he 
thought fit to mention his having 
heard that I design’d an edition of 
King Alfred’s Saxon translation of 
Orosius. I told him I knew not 
whether such a thing would be toler- 
ably well receiv’d. He said it was 
certainly worthy of the publick, be- 
cause it would enrich us w' a store 
of words in y‘ language, and acquaint 
us with y® terms they made use of in 
those days, both in History & Geo- 
graphy. Over and above he told me, 
y' Dr. Bernard was peculiarly fond of 
this version, and valued it chiefly that 
it agreed best wt his scheme of Chro- 
nology ; but having certify’d Mr. Dean 
it was not a strict translation, he 





+ Published after Battely’s death, in 
4to. Oxon. 1745. 
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thought it would not be so proper to 
print y* Latin w" it.* 
_ August 11. At y¢ election for Knights 
of y° Shire in Oxford; it was carried 
by the Lord Norris having 1539; Sir 
Robt Jenkins, 1533; Lost by Sir John 
Cope, 1068 ; Sir Thomas Whiat, 1093. 

[1699.t] March 1st. I was chosen 
Dean of y* College, by joint consent 
of y° Master & all y® Fellows that 
were present, but was somew*t affraid 
to accept of it, by reason of my ill 
habit of Body, which I doubted might 
hinder my rising so early, and giving 
that attendance upon y° office w I 
thought myself oblig’d to, in case I 
should enter upon it. But the Master 
being earnest for my engaging herein, 
& promises being made me that 
some or other of y® Fellows would 
contribute y" assistance towards y* 
supplying of this defect, I enter’d 
upon this troublesome & invidious 
employment. At y* same time I was 
made Moderator or Lecturer in Phi- 
losophy { to y® Batchelours. And 
since 1 was engaged in this trouble- 
some concern, | thought it my Duty 
to consider w* my self, how I might 
best execute it, for y° discharge of 
my own conscience and the good & 
prosperity of y® College. Upon w™ 
review of affairs, tho I at first sight 
discovered many things that wanted 
to be brought into some form of order 
& decency, yet I was unwilling to 
fall all on a sudden upon a reform, 
that I might not seem too much 
pleas’d in exposing former defects of 
my predecessors, or to be too new 
fangled wt my office. Wherupon for 
‘a while 1 thought it better to be re- 
volving in my mind how I might best 
recall things into order by degrees, 
& settle them in that frame they 
ought to be in, by such method as 
would best effect a change, w'out 
being much perceiv’d, & consequently 
wth lesse opposition and noise. 

The first thing I did to this purpose 





* Thwaites never carried this design 
into execution, but it was accomplished 
by the Hon. Daines Barrington, 8vo. 
Lond. 1778. 

+ These memoranda are prefixed on 
the four first blank leaves of the almanack. 
The date of the year is not given, but the 
_ 8th June in 1698, fell on a Friday. 

¢ Chalmers fixes the date of this ap- 
pointment, in 1708. 


was my ordering him who keeps y* 
Chappel Rolls, to bring me one fairly 
writ at the week’s end, & in y* last 
column to note wt" pen and ink y* 
number of times that each had miss’d, 
during his Registry. Hereby hoping 
I might y* better be able to proportion 
their sconces,* when I could from 
time to time compare the quantity of 
their offence, & believing that such 
a testimony against them might keep 
a restraint upon some who are not so 
frequently at Prayers as they ought to 
be, & oblige y™ to be more constant. 

The next Regulation was, That 
whereas they used upon Saturdays, at 
y° delivering of their Themes, to run 
up tumultuously together, & he who 
kept y* Roll, came after y* Dean, to 
reckon who were there, & who not; 
& some, in the mean time, who had 
not been [in] the Hall, used to be 
dropping in w" their Themes, & 
troubling him all y* afternoon; I ap- 
pointed that they sh? all be seated 
orderly in their places, against my 
coming into y® Hall, and y* Roll-man 
calling them each by his name, they 
should, every of them, come and de- 
liver their Themes into my hands, one 
by one, and a noat of such as were 
absent, be brought to me, y' I might 
take a course for y’ punishment. 

Whereas, the old custom of knock- 
ing y° gates immediately after nine a 
clock, had for a long time been inter- 
mitted, I spoke w" y* Master, & made 
it to be constantly observed. 

Within a while after, I gave order 
to him who kept ye Chappel Roll, [to] 
make a note of those who at times ex- 
ercise in the Hall, were not present, 
in order for y° being scone’d, & this 
in a short time encreas’d the Au- 
dience. 

Upon Saturday, June y* eigth, Mr. 
Temple was ¢all’d into y* Master’s 
lodgings, I being desir’d to be pre- 
sent. The reason was this—Mr.Tem- 
ple very seldom coming to Prayers, 
& when he came thither, allways 
behaving himself very indecently & 
offensively, constantly sitting upon his 
breech, & staring round about him, 
while others were kneeling & com- 
pos’d at their devotions; after I had 
several times complain’d of this his 
rudeness, and the Master had there- 








* Impositions, whether by task or fine. 
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upon y® night before taken particular 
notice of it, he was pleas’d to send 
for me, and proposed to sconce him 
ten shillings, w" accordingly was 
done the next day, June y* 8, at w™ 
time I was call’d to y* master’s lodg- 
ings, & Mr. Temple sent for, who 
giving but a slender account of his 
ill carriage, we both chided pretty 
roundly. 

The same night, between ten & 
eleven a’clock, a great stone was 
thrown into my study, & the win- 
dows broke, w* whether or no Mr. 
Temple did it, tho’ probable enough, I 
cannot tell. However, it gave me an 
opportunity of endeavouring to cure 
an ugly custom, w% I had a long time 
Icok’d upon w no favourable eye, 
that of walking up & down, all 
hours of y* night, upon the pavement. 
This 1 thought a good occasion to 
break off y‘ unseasonable practise, 
& therefore gave order to y* Bible 
clerk to acquaint y® young men, y‘ 
it was not only thought fit y* they 
should be win y* College in due 
time & order, but that I expected 
likewise they should leave walking 
up & down disorderly, &- in com- 
pany, when come home, & that, 
after y° gates were knock’d, I should 
expect that every one might be found 
in his own chamber, & would take 
care myself to see them do accord- 
ingly. 

About the same [time] I order’d y° 
scholars of y* House should not walk 
up & down the Quadrangle after 
Prayers, in their surplices. 


PETITION OF DOROTHY LANE TO 
BISHOP CREWE. 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 1. 
IN your Magazine of 1832, part ii. 
p. 520, I perceive some account of the 
families of Lane and Nicholas, pre- 
servers of Charles II.—but the rough 
draught of a Petition of Mrs. Dorothy 
Lane to Lord Crewe, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, mentions various parties who are 
not named in your notices. She does 
not expressly say that she is connected 
with the family which preserved the 
King’s life, though she mentions his 
«‘happie escape;” yet it seems very 
probable there was a connection ;* but 





* Col. John Lane, the King’s pre- 
server, had a brother William, of Stretton, 
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even if there is none,:the document is 
curious, and I send you a copy for in- 
sertion in your Magazine, where it is 
sure of preservation. 
Yours, &e. x, 

“* The humble Petic’on of Dorathy 
Lane, vid. of Will. Lane, who was 
slain at Worcester, when and where 
his Mat made his happie escape, 

«* Sheweth—That whereas she never 
was able to addresse herselfe in per- 
son to his sacred Majesty, to represent 
the sad losse of her deare husband, 
not willing to leave her olde mother, 
being 98 yeares of age when she de- 
parted this life, Dec. 4, 1682, havin 
divers times addressed to y® late ae 
Bishop of Durham, and to his Ma’ties 
Justices of the Peace for the said 
counties, and noe way relievable by 
any Act of Parliament in that case 
provided, unlesse it were by hospitall 
charity, of which yo" Peticioner never 
had the opportunity, and comeing im- 
mediately after the death of her deare 
mother, Susanna Murthwaite, to the 
house of her most affectionate brother, 
Henry Murthwaite, Rector of Birkby, 
as to an hospitall, where the tenants 
with Ld of hill and Hutton 
bouvill, of a thousand acres of ground 
within his parish, paying him nothing 
of tythes, prescription, oblation, ob- 
ventions, nor any thing in lieu there- 
of, vexing — your Petitioner’s 
brother continually, viz. these 17 years 
last past, with malicious suits, unjust 
outlawrys, false imprisonments, even 
from the church to York Castle, the 
common gaole of the county, being noe 
way able to relieve himselfe unlesse 
assisted by your Ld’, his undoubted 
and most honored patron. Her hum. 
ble request therfor is, that your honor 
would be pleased against all oppress- 
ing and sacriligeous adversaries, to 
settle your Peticioner’s brother afore- 
said, in the church’s right, as he was 
in the time of the late Ld Bishop of 
Durham, yo" Lop* pious predecessor, 
whereby he maie be the better able to 
relieve his desolate sister, your Lops 
humble Petic’oner, and as in dutie 
bounde she shalle daily pray.” 
in Staffordshire, and ancestor of the 
Lanes of Ireland, (Shaw’s Staffordshire) ; 
but, as it is not mentioned in the family 
pedigree, that he was slain at Worcester, 


we presume he was a different person,— 
Edit. 
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- Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 14. 
_ IN Mr. Adamson’s account of the 
Anglo-Saxon Coins found at Hexham, 
published in the Archeologia, and re- 
viewed in your last Number, mention 
is made of three coins bearing the le- 
gend EVDI . REX; and as I have 
myself a styca which appears to be 


similar, I beg leave to offer a few re- ~ 


marks on it. 

_ The coin in my possession I have 
always considered as one of Eardulf; 
nor have I yet seen any evidence suffi- 
ciently strong to induce me to alter 
that opinion. It bears on the obverse 
the legend EVXDI.REX . the upper 
part of the second, third, and fourth 
letters being a little clipped; but 
the letters in other respects finely 
preserved; and on the reverse, 


*%WFDHEW 





and my reasons for assigning it to 
Eardulf are principally founded on a 
comparison between this coin and 
those whose appropriation to Eardulf 
is unquestionable. 

The legends exhibited on the latter 
are generally very rude, often invert- 
ed, and the letters of a very peculiar 
formation; one in my _ possession 
reads H JIVXXWA on one side, 
and +ERVVLI+ on the other; 
and one in Mr. Leybourn’s collec- 


[Sept. 


tion,— -+-EVRDVVL on one side, and 
HAJAGHAY+ on the other. From 
these it will appear that the letter X 
was sometimes substituted for R, and 
for D; that some of the letters are 
inverted, whilst others appear in the 
usual manner; and others are either 
omitted or unfinished. 

In reading, therefore, the coin in 
my possession, the first four letters 
may, I think, be considered as EARD ; 
the remainder of the word, except the 
single stroke, being deficient; and the 
cause of the word being left unfinish- 
ed, was probably that the rude mo- 
neyer first engraved the word REx, 
but had not room on this very minute 
coin to complete the word EARDVLF. 

It is not likely that these coins 
could belong to Edwin or Edwy, as 
the former reigned upwards of 150 
years. before, and the latter nearly 
100 years after, the period generally 
assigned to these stycas. I have ano- 
ther styca in my collection, which 
bears the unusual legend on the ob- 


verse AM C5411 , and on the 


reverse 44VVAVq and probably be- 


longed to Ethelred, or perhaps to 
Alered. 





Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 





STATUE OF CANNING IN 


. THIS statue, executed in marble by 
Chantrey, from the proceeds of a sub- 
scription set on foot and maintained some 
years ago by the friends and admirers of 
the deceased statesman, has lately been 
erected in the Abbey. It is placed in 
front of one of the pillars of the north 
transept upon a circular pedestal of dove- 
coloured marble. The figure is enveloped 
in a senatorial gown, the folds of which are 
sustained by each arm, crossed over the 
chest. The attitude is that of an orator 
in the act of addressing a public assem- 
bly. In the right hand isa scroll of paper, 
and at the feet are two thick volumes. The 
following is the inscription :—“ George 
Canning, born 11th April, 1770. Died 
8th — 1827. Endowed with a rare 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


combination of talents, an eminent states- 
man, an accomplished scholar, an orator 
surpassed by none, he united the most 
brilliant and lofty qualities of mind with 
the warmest affections of the heart. 
Raised by his own merit, he successively 
filled important offices in the State, and 
finally became the First Minister of the 
Crown. In the full enjoyment of his 
Sovereign’s favour, and of the confidence 
of the people, he was prematurely cut off 
when pursuing a wise and enlarged course 
of policy, which had for its object the 
prosperity and greatness of his country, 
while it comprehended the welfare and 
commanded the admiration of foreign na- 
tions. ‘This monument was erected by 
his friends and countrymen.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
. —o— 


A History of Egyptian Mummies, and 
an Account of the Worship and Em- 
balming of the Sacred Animals by 
the Eyyptians, with Remarks on the 
Funeral Ceremonies of different Na- 
tions, and Observations on the Mum- 
mies of the Canary Islands, of the 
ancient Peruvians, Burman Priests, 
§c. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
F.R.S. &c. &c. 


THE doctrine of metempsychosis is 
supposed to have inspired the ancient 
Egyptians with the idea of preserving 
through all future ages the bodies of 
their dead; so long as the body re- 
mained incorrupt, so long did they 
imagine it to be a fit habitation for 
the departed soul, and that she would 
be prevented from migrating into the 
bodies of animals inferior in the scale 
of creation to man. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s work is a most 
ample illustration in the minutest de- 
tails of this remarkable practice in 
which the lapse of ages has proved 
that the Egyptians were so eminently 
skilful. 

The volume opens with a disserta- 
tion on the origin of the term mummy, 
both in reference to the body em- 
balmed, and to the embalming ingre- 
dients. 

The Persian word mumiya, meaning 
bitumen or, mineral pitch, which is 
generally found in the bodies embalm- 
ed by the ancient Egyptians, affords 
the most plausible derivative for the 
term. 

The practice of embalming adopted 
by the Egyptians, was imitated by the 
Persians, the Arabs, the Jews, the 
Ethiopians, &c. Thus we read in the 
book of Genesis, that the body of the 
father of Joseph was, according to his 
command, embalmed by the physi- 
cians, ‘‘and Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to embalm his 
father, and the physicians embalmed 
Israel. And forty days were fulfilled 


for him, for so are fulfilled the days 
of those which are embalmed, and the 
Egyptians mourned for him threescore 
and ten days.” 
In the New Testament we find that 
Gent. Mac. Vou. II. 


Nicodemus carried 100 Ibs. weight of 
myrrh and aloes, to embalm the body 
of Jesus, and to envelope it in linen 
with aromatics, according to the man- 
ner of the Jews.—p. 17. 

There is little doubt but the Jews 
had learnt during the captivity the 
Egyptian mode of interment, which 
they continued afterwards to practise. 

The Evangelist expressly says, that 
“they took the body of Jesus and 
wound it in linen clothes, with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is 
to bury.” * 

The ceremonies of embalment we 
have already described in our number 
for April 1833, p. 356 ; it will therefore 
be unnecessary to dwell on that part of 
the subject here. Of the receptacles 
for the dead, Mr. Pettigrew observes, 

‘* Perhaps the earliest known tombs 
for the reception of the dead are those 
alluded to by the late Dr. Clarke in his 
dissertation on the sarcophagus brought 
from Alexandria. They consist of im- 
mense mounds of earth, and are to 
be found in almost every part of the 
habitable globe. Dr. Clarke states that 
he has seen these sepulchral heaps in 
Europe, in Asia, from the Icy Sea to 
Mount Caucasus, over all the south of 
Russia, Kuban Tartary, Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Palestine, Egypt, and part of Africa. 
A superstitious custom in the northern 
nations, of casting a stone at them (he 
adds) prevents any appearance of their 
diminution ; and this practice, according 
to them, prevails in Barbary, in the Holy 
Land, and in Arabia. They appear to 
present the most ancient mode of burial, 
and to be anterior to the pyramids, as 
having a less artificial form ; and perhaps 
some proof of this may be derived from 
the appearance of one of the Pyramids of 
Sacarra in Upper Egypt, the stones of 
which being further advanced in decom- 
position than those of Djiza, prove that 
they were erected at an earlier period, as 
they are exposed to the same atmosphere, 
and at no great distance from the latter. 
This pyramid preserves almost the sim- 
plicity of the primeeval conic mound, and 
shows only an approach to the more arti- 
ficial structure of the others.’’—p. 24. 

The stupendous remains at Karnak 
are incidentally noticed by Mr. Petti- 


~ * John, 19 chap. ver. 39,40. 
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grew ; and here we would observe for 
the consideration of etymologists, that 
it is not a little remarkable that one 
of the most extraordinary works of 
the Celtic tribes in Britanny, should 
bear precisely the same appellation, 
the long avenues of the Egyptian and 
the Gaulish Carnac may have had an 
identity of origin. The idol of stone, 
commonly called the Venus, * still 
existing in Britanny, has a very 
Egyptian character, so that we might 
fairly conjecture that the Celto-Phce- 
nicians colonized the district of Bri- 
tanny, and placed on the soil marked, 
though rude, imitations of the customs 
of their Egyptian neighbours. The 
conformity of name between the Kar- 
nac of Thebes and that of Gaul, ap- 
pears to us something more than ac- 
cidental. Capt. Light’s description of 
the Egyptian Karnak is thus quoted : 


“¢ It was impossible to look on such an 
extent of building, without being lost in 
admiration ; no description will be able 
to give an adequate idea of the enormous 
masses still defying the ravages of time. 
Inclosure within inclosure, propylea in 
front of propylea, to these avenues of 
sphinxes, each of 14 or 15 feet in length, 
lead to a distance of several hundred 
yards. The common Egyptian sphinx is 
found in the avenues to the south; but 
to the west, the crio-sphinx, with the 
ram’s head, from one or two that have 
been uncovered, seems to have composed 
its corresponding avenue. Those of the 
south and east are still buried. Head- 
less statues of grey and white granite of 
gigantic size, lay prostrate in different 
parts of the ruins. In the western court, 
in front of the great portico, is an up- 
right headless statue of one block of gra- 
nite, whose size may be imagined from 
finding that a man of six feet just reaches 
to the patella of the knee.’”’—p. 27. 


Review.—Pettigrew on Egyptian Mummies. 


(Sept. 


We have digressed with our author, 
and return with him to the subject of 
his inquiries. 

Every one who has seen the fine 
specimen of a mummy which was un- 
rolled by Mr. Pettigrew, and is now 
deposited in his collection, has ob- 
served the remains of gilding which 
attaches to different parts of the 
corpse. On the gilding of mummies 
in general, Mr. Pettigrew says, 


“The gilding of mummies has been 
most frequently observed on the nails of 
the fingers and toes, but it has also been 
seen on the eyelids, on the lips, the face, 
on the sexual organs, and on the hands 
and feet. Abd’ Allalif states that leaves 
of gold have been found on the forehead, 
eyes, and nose of the bodies, also on the 
sexual parts of women, and some bodies 
entirely covered’with this precious metal. 
He also mentions that it was customary 
to lay a small gold leaf on the body, and 
in some instances a lingot of gold was 
placed on the mouth. 

“« Dr. Lee has a beautiful specimen of 
the hand of a female mummy, in which 
the fingers are gilt. The mummy de- 
scribed by Herztog, the apothecary of 
Gotha, had the nails of the toes gilt.”’"— 
p- 63. 


In short, no style of decoration ap- 
peared to be esteemed too splendid or 
elaborate for the supposed mansions 
of the spirits which had passed the 
slender barriers of this diurnal sphere, 
and were admitted into the rank of 
deified inhabitants of a boundless eter- 
nity. 

In the tombs of Thebes M. Caillaud 
saw some human feetuses, inclosed in 
small wooden cases, hung round the 
necks of figures gilt, and placed ina 
sitting posture. We conclude that 
these last were mummies of women 








* A modern tourist who travelled through Britanny by an unfrequented route, and 
whose lively descriptions are mixed up with much that is curious and original in the 
way of antiquarian information, gives a particular account of this little known relic 
of Celtic idolatry. It is situated near the town of Baud, between Josselin and Hen- 
nebon, which is about 12 or 15 leagues north of the parallelitha of Carnac. ‘‘ De- 
scending,”’ says the traveller, ‘‘ a steep hill through a wild and beautiful wood, thickly 
grown with beech and chesnut trees, we passed by a copse, and at length arrived at 
the summit of a gentle eminence, where, placed upon a pedestal, stands a naked 
female figure carved in stone, with a kind of stole about her neck ; the workmanship 
is extremely rude and barbarous. The figure, together with a large reservoir or stone 
bath, was found in the side of the hill called Castanet near Baud. It is most pro- 
‘bably a Celtic remain, and bears a strong resemblance in its general character to 
Egyptian works. On the base of the pedestal are several modern inscriptions, one 


of them styling this figure the Venus of Armorica.’”’—(Vide Letters written during a 
Tour through Normandy, Britanny, and other parts of France in 1818, by Mrs. 
Bray, late Stothard, p. 230.) 
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who had died during the period of 
gestation. 

Among the medicaments employed 
for the preserving bodies, are noticed, 
on the authority of ancient writers, 
myrrh, aloes, cedar, honey, salt, wax, 
bitumen, &c. 

Lucretius speaks of a corpse as in 
melle situm—cum in summo gelidi cu- 
bat equore seaxi. The body of Alex- 
ander the Great was rubbed with, and 
embalmed in honey :— 

** Duc et ad Emathios manes ubi belliger 
urbis 

Conditor Hybleo perfusus nectare du- 
rat.”’ 

Dr. Granville first demonstrated the 
presence of wax in a mummy :—‘‘ He 
observed a resino-bituminous sub- 
stance between some of the folds of 
the peritonzum ; and, upon examina- 
tion, he ascertained it to consist of 
bitumen with wax, in a proportion 
sufficient to render it plastic.’’—p. 87. 

Of the envelopements of mummies 
these curious facts are detailed. 

The quantity of bandages on some 
mummies has been computed to con- 
sist of not less than 1000 ells. They 
have been generally supposed to be of 
cotton. The coarsest kind of bandage 
is invariably found nearest to the 
body. Examples have been discovered 
of mummies bandaged in linen, but 
cotton certainly appears to have been 
the usual material employed, as the 
cotton plant was successfully culti- 
vated by the ancient Egyptians. The 
habits worn by the priests were of 
this substance; so that it might be 
considered, in some degree, as a sacred 
material. The breadth of the ban- 
dages was various; some have been 
unrolled of more than a yardin breadth, 
but few exceed seven or eight inches, 
and many are much less. Sometimes 
they are written on in hieroglyphic 
characters. Mr. Pettigrew is satisfied 
that the bandages were applied wet. 
After the first, or outward series of 
bandages, is removed, idols, papyri, 
&c. are often found enciosed in the 
envelopement of the corse. Of the 
mummy opened by Hertzog, in 1715, 
“all the nails of the hands and feet 
were gilt; the arms swathed with 
several ribbands, wide and narrow, gilt 
in various places; and in the folds of 
the arms were discovered seventy-four 
different images, composed of jasper, 


agate, lapis lazuli, &c. The following 
were the most important of these 
figures :—Isis, Horus, Harpocrates, 
Apis, a scarabceus, a frog, nilometers, 
being emblems of the Nile, a sceptre, an 
altar, a pyramid, a cross mounted on 
a heart.” This mummy also contained 
the Ethiopic stone with which the 
incision in the body had been made, 
in the form of two fingers. 

‘“*To perpetuate the memory of the 
deceased, we find in the tombs the em- 
blems of the profession or trade of the 
defunct : thus we have pickaxes and va- 
rious instruments for agricultural and 
mechanical purposes; the net of the 
fisherman; the razor, and stone to sharpen 
it, of a barber; cupping glasses ; vases of 
perfumes ; pottery, and wooden vessels 
of all kinds ; baskets of fruit, seeds, or 
loaves of bread near to the mummy of a 
baker; paints and brushes alongside of 
an artist ; various instruments of surgery 
by the body of a physician; a bow and 
arrow by the side of a hunter ; a lance by 
the soldier; a hatchet and poignard by 
another ; and the style and receptacle of 
ink by the clerk; the distaff has been 
found in the cases of male mummies, 
which would appear to confirm the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the men were 
employed in the manufacture of the cloth, 
whilst the females were engaged in com- 
merce ; combs, paints, mirrors, and other 
articles of the toilet have been found in 
the mummies of females. In a box of 
wood, placed in the neighbourhood of a 
mummy almost entirely decayed, M. Pas- 
salqua found nine instruments of silex, 
which he conceived to be knives for 
making the incisions in the flanks of the 
dead.’’—p. 112. 

The enumeration of the objects found 
with mummies, indicating the trade of 
the defunct, reminds us how rich the 
collection of the eastern traveller, Mr. 
Sams, (now judiciously secured for the 
British Museum) is in specimens of 
that sort. Several of these articles have 
been enumerated in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1833, parti. p. 313. 

The first cases of mummies were 
made of layers of cloth cemented to- 
gether and plastered with lime on the 
inside; from its similarity to paste- 
board, it has been called by the French 
cartonage. It must have been placed, 
while soft, on the body, and is found 
laced up the back. The second case 
was commonly of sycamore, as was 
also the third. 

The stone sarcophagi have usually 
other cases within them, inclosing the 
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mummy. The lid is often sculptured 
to represent a male or female figure. 
Some fine specimens of these sarco- 
phagi are in the court yard of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

The most splendid specimen of the 
Egyptian sarcophagus extant is, how- 
ever, that in the Museum called the 
Tomb of Alexander. It is elaborately 
covered with hieroglyphics, and is 
formed of a huge block of green brec- 
cia; and there is some probability that 
it was indeed made to receive the body 
of the deified Alexander, when it was 
received by Ptolemy “‘ to be enshrined 
as the son of Ammon by priests of 
Egypt.”—p. 128. 

Among sacred animals embalmed by 
the Egyptians were monkeys, dogs, 
cats, lions, wolves, jackals, foxes, 
hyenas, bears, ichneumons, shrew 
mice, deer, goats, rams, sheep, lambs, 
with bulls, cows and calves (as the 
symbols of Apis, Mnevis, and Basis), * 
hippopotami, vultures, eagles, falcons, 
hawks, owls, ibises, geese, swallows 
—crocodiles, toads,’ lizards, adders, 
asps, serpents, cerastes—carp, pike, 
perch, &c.—scarabzi, cantharides, &c. 
—loti, persez, sycamores, onions. 

A fragment of the comic poet of 
Rhodes, Anaxandrides, very pointedly 
alludes to the superstitious veneration 
paid by the Egyptians to certain ob- 
jects of the animal creation :— 

“?Tis plain that you and I can ne’er 

agree, 

So opposite are all our ways and rites. 

Before a bull, four-legged beast, ye bend, 

With pious terror smitten: at the altar 

I offer him, a victim to the gods. 

You fancy, in the little eel, some power 

Of demon huge and terrible— 

We stew it for our daintiest appetite. 

The flesh of fatted swine you touch not : 

’tis the best 

Of all our delicate meats. The yelping cur 

Is, in your creed, a god: I whip the rogue 

Whene’er I catch him stealing eggs or 
meat. [to foot ; 

Our priests are whole in skin from head 

Not so your circumcised and shaven seers. 

You cry and wail, whene’er ye spy a cat, 

Starving or sick: I count it not a sin 

To hang it up, and flay it for its skin. 

You say the paltry shrew mouse isa God! + 





* The sacred bull was called Apis at 
Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, and Basis 
at Hermonthis.—p. 200. 

+ Anaxand. in Civitat. apud Athenei 
Deipnos, lib. iii. p. 299. 
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The author proceeds to notice the 
frauds practised in forging mummies, 
and gives some amusing and authentic 
instances. He describes the mummies 
of the extinct inhabitants of the Ca- 
nary Islands, called Guanches,—those 
of the ancient Peruvians,—the dessi- 
cated bodies in the vaults of Palermo, 
—the embalmed Burman priests,— 
and that no hiatus should be observ- 
able in his treatise, or rather that it 
should embrace the topics which may 
be considered, however remotely, rele- 
vant to his subject, he lescribes the 
embalment of royal personages of our 
own country, of early date; and the 
condition of the bodies of Edward IV., 
Henry VIII, and that eminent martyr 
in the cause of constitutional mo- 
narchy and the church, Charles I. 

The interesting proces verbal drawn 
up by Sir Henry Halford, on occasion 
of the discovery of the remains of the 
last mentioned personage, is given at 
length. Common tar, Mr.Pettigrew tells 
us, has been successfully employed in 
modern times as an embalming ingre- 
dient ; he gives an instance of a body 
being preserved in a voyage of seventy- 
two days, by its antiseptic agency: the 
intestines were removed, tar applied 
within and without, and the body was 
enveloped in a well-tarred sheet. This 
is a very simple mode of preservation, 
and might perhaps be made useful and 
salutary as a matter of general appli- 
cation. To arrest the decomposition 
of dead bodies, is a matter in which 
the health of the living may be often 
concerned. 

Thirteen etchings, by Cruikshank, 
form acceptable illustrations of Mr. 
Pettigrew’s elaborate dissertation; and 
so careful has the Author been to let 
nothing escape his scrutinizing eye, 
that the dried insects which have been 
found enveloped with mummies, have 
been delineated. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s work is a testi- 
mony of his judgment, learning, and 
industry; and will form a compre- 
hensive and authentic source of refer- 
ence as long as the religion, arts, and 
manners of the children of primeval 
Mizraim* shall stimulate the curiosity 
of the historical enquirer. 





* In the Hebrew Scriptures Egypt is 
called Mizraim, and the land of Ham; 
having been first inhabited by Noah’s 
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Archeologia. Vol. XXV. 
. (Continued from p. 70). 


XVIII. An Outline of the History of 
the Court of Star Chamber, in a Letter 
from John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 


THIS is an excellent paper on a le- 
gal antiquity, now happily obsolete, of 
which we have already given a sum- 
mary abstract in our Magazine for 
April, 1833, p. 451. 

The author has, with the late Mr. 
Caley, rightly concluded that the Court 
had its name from the decoration of the 
room in which its sittings were held ; 
the ceiling was probably powdered with 
gilded stars. In an ancient process, 
instituted relative to an infraction of the 
liberties of the sanctuary of St. Martin 
le Grand, it is called the Sterred 
Chamber, a mode of expression which 
distinctly points at the real origin of 
the name. 

To a second letter Mr. Bruce has 
appended a list of many important 
judgments made in this arbitrary Court, 
some of them very curious in an his- 
torical point of view. 


XIX. Further Remarks on the Death 
of Richard the Second, by Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Treasurer. 


In the year 1400, the first of the 
reign of Henry 6th, the following mi- 
nutes appear on the records of the 
Privy Council, preserved in the British 
Museum, MS. Cotton, CleopatraF. III. 
The original is in the Norman French 
of their time. 

‘¢ Be it remembered of certain matters 
necessary to be shewn to the King’s Great 
Council. First, if Richard, late King, be 
alive, (as some suppose it has happened) 
that he be surely guarded, for the safety 
of the King’s estate and his kingdom.’ 





youngest son Ham, or Hammon, and by 

his son Mizraim. The name of Eyypt 

is of more uncertain derivation. It ap- 

pears that the river Nile was so called in 

Homer’s time :— 

Teprrao: 8 Aiyvrroy evpperny ixo- 
peoba 

Srnca 8 ev Aiywrrg Totayw veas ap- 
peuooas. 


Others, with probability, conceive that 
the meaning of the name Egyptus is aia 
Cuphti, the land of Cuphti, as it was for- 
merly called by the Egyptians themselves, 
and their neighbours the Arabians.—Vide 
Newton Diss. on the Prophecies. 


In another place— 

‘* As to the first article, it appears ex- 
pedient to the Council that, in case Rich- 
ard, lately king, be stillliving, he should be 
put in surety, agreeably to the customs of 
the kingdom ; and if he be departed from 
life to death, then that he be shewed 
openly to the people, that they may have 
knowledge thereof.”’ 

The conclusion drawn from these 
minutes is, that the idea of the ex- 
hibition of the dead body of the 
Second Richard originated not with 
Henry, but with his Council. The 
caution with which they are made 
proves at once the admitted doubt 
whether he were alive or not, at the 
time of the making the minute, and 
the admission of the doubt shuts out 
the probability of design to exhibit the 
body of Maudelain as a fraudulent sub- 
stitute for that of the King. Weneed 
not recapitulate Mr. Amyot’s former 
well-grounded arguments, which we 
consider to have set the question satis- 
factorily at rest. 

XX. Observations on the Coffin Plate 
and History of Gunilda, sister of the 
Saxon King Harold II. By George 
Frederick Beltz, Esq. F.S.A. 

In 1786 a leaden plate was found at 
Bruges, in the place of sepulture, of 
Gunilda, sister of Harold, the last of 
our Saxon kings. This circumstance 
has filled up, in a way singularly re- 
markable, a defect in the last of the 
descendants of Godwin, Earl of Kent; 
he was known to have had seven 
sons and a daughter, the wife of Ed- 
ward the Confessor; some’ historians 
ascribed to him another daughter, 
Githa, but none ever made mention of 
Gunilda. However, litera scripta ma- 
nebat, the inscription was revealed, and 
another personage was added to the 
page of history. 

She possessed, as appears from the 
Domesday Survey, the estates of Criche 
and Herdintone, in Somersetshire ; 
fled, as it is probable, with her mother 
Githa into Flanders ; resided for seve- 
ral years at St. Omers, and subse- 
quently at Bruges, where she died, 
24th August, 1087. 

XXI. Extracts from the Household 
and Privy Purse Accounts of the Les- 
tranges of Hunstanton, from A.D. 1519 
to A.D. 1578. By Daniel Gurney, Esg. 
F,S.A. 

The muniment rooms of several of 
our existing ancient halls are rich in 
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similar documents, and we trust that 
the hand of the antiquary will from 
time to time bring them to light. Of 
our ancestors, their architecture, their 
armour, their furniture, their linea- 
ments, by the painter’s art remain; 
what need we more to fill up the do- 
mestic picture than these authentic il- 
lustrations of family statistics. 


‘¢ The Lestranges of Hunstanton were a 
junior branch of the family of the Barons 
Lestrange of Knockyn. Their ancient 
mansion is in a good state, but has not 
been inhabited for many years. It is a 
large house, surrounded by a moat, and 
was built at the latter end of the 15th 
century by Sir Roger Lestrange, Knight of 
the body to Henry 7th, whose arms, im- 
paling those of the Heydons of Norfolk, 
are carved in stone over the gateway. 
The building has been partially added to 
at subsequent periods, but retains much 
of its original character; it is quadran- 
gular, three sides of the quadrangle being 
a double house ; itis entered bya gateway, 
and from thence through a porch is the 
way into the house. The hall is a large 
room ornamented with bucks’ heads,’’ &c. 

The chapel, the wainscot parlour, the 
buttery, the kitchen, the oyster-room 
(where the noonday meal of oysters 
was taken), the armoury, the stew- 
ponds, the square walled garden and 
its bowling-green, are enumerated ; 
then follow the household and privy 
purse accounts, which call, as it were, 
the inhabitants of this ancient mansion 
again into life, and exhibit to us the 
minutiz of their habits, modes of liv- 
ing, and expenses. The bare fact that 
men lived in ‘‘ the flight of ages past,” 
has a melancholy monotony about it. 
The scene becomes varied and enter- 
taining, when the actors in it are in- 
troduced to our view with the dresses 
and decorations which belong. to their 
period. 


XXI. A short Account of some An- 
tiquities discovered in the District of 
Central America, in a Letter from Lt.- 
Col. Juan Galindo. 


It is by minute comparison, such as 
materials similar to these enable us to 
make, that we may hope to trace the 
gradual flow of the tide of human po- 
pulation throughout the globe. The 
tablets from the ruins of Palenque, 
represented plate L. have much in 
them of the character of Mexican sculp- 
ture. 





XXII. Account of an ancient carved 
figure of St. George, preserved in the 
Museum at Dijon. In a Letter from 
Thomas Willement, Esq. F.S.A. 


A very perfect exemplification of the 
body armour worn by the men at arms 
towards the close of the 14th century. 
It is one of the figures of an altar-piece 
carved by Jaques de Baertz, carver of 
images to Philippe le Hardi, Duke of 
Burgundy. St. George in this repre- 
sentation wears the basnet, with the 
pointed ventaille. His surcoat is con- 
fined by buttons and laces, and is em- 
broidered with crosses of St. George 
within circles. That these crosses, 
being edged with a double line, resemble 
those on some pieces of gold found in 
Ireland, mentioned in Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, Gibson’s translation, p. 1412, 
appears to us a circumstance purely ac- 
cidental. Mr. Willement thinks that 
these golden plates were badges at- 
tached to some part of the dress ; so 
far he may be right; but between the 
ornamental crosses employed by the 
primitive Christians of Ireland and by 
the knights of the 14th century, we 
see no connection, further than 
that they both adopted that Christian 
symbol. Two elaborate plates by Mr. 
Shaw represent the back and front 
view of the figure. We should have 
much preferred that the dark back- 
grounds had been omitted. They give 
a heavy appearance to the impressions, 
the more to be regretted, as plate LXI. 


. is almost altogether shadow and middle 


tint, without any decided lights to re- 
lieve it. 


XXIII. Account of some Antiquities 
found in the Parish of Blandford St. 
Mary, in Dorsetshire. By the Rev. 
Thomas Rackett, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Six skeletons, lying side by side, 
coins of Trajan, Licinius, and Constan- 
tine, a glass vessel, and a bronze figure 
of our Saviour, were the result of 
an excavation for the foundation of a 
cottage erected near Blandford bridge. 
The figure of Christ was well executed, 
in the style of the antique, and is a 
proof that such representations had 
their rise in the classic ages. ‘‘ Inthe 
beginning of the third century the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus had the image 
of Abraham and Jesus Christ placed 
together with those of Orpheus, Apol- 
lonius, and his other deities, in his 
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Lararium, where he performed his daily 
devotions.” 

XXV. An Account of the Remains of 
the palace at Ravenna, reputed to have 
been that of the Gothic King Theodoric, 
by Sydney Smirke, Esq. F.S.A. 

A curious example of the link be- 
tween the architecture of the classic 
age, and that of the Saxon and Norman 
builders. A very clear and well-drawn 
view of the building, by the hand of 
Mr. Smirke, illustrates his paper. 

In the Appendix to this volume of 
Archeologia, are found 

An Account of some ancient steel-yard 
weights, probably of the 13th Century, 
by Mr. Samuel Woodward. They bear 
the lion and double eagle, possibly for 
Cornwall, and Richard, king of the 
Romans. 

An Ancient bath of brick, called Queen 

Elizabeth’s bath, lately demolished on 
the site of the King’s Mews, Charing 
Cross, accompanied by drawings, by 
the late Wm. Knight, Esq. F.S.A. 
This building was a good example of 
the brick architecture of the close of 
the 15th, or beginning of the 16th 
century. It bore a striking resemblance 
to the conduit of Winchester House, 
Chelsea, represented in Mr. Faulkner’s 
History and Antiquities of Chelsea, 
vol. I. p. 295, and was perhaps erected 
for a similar purpose, as a fine spring 
of water had its rise within the pre- 
cinct of the royal mews. 
+ Gravestone discovered in the Church- 
yard of Great Bookham, Surrey. This 
was the last communication made to 
the Society of Antiquaries by the late 
venerable Wm. Bray, Esq., at the age 
of 96. The stone is acoffin-lid, sculp- 
tured with a cross fleury. It is con- 
jectured to have covered the remains 
of Rutherwyke, Abbat of Chertsey, 
who died in 1346; the cross fleury 
would be a very vague and inconclu- 
sive testimony of the truth of the con- 
jecture ; the style of the ornament ap- 
pears, however, to be that of the 14th 
century. 

An Account of some judicial proceed- 
ings at Norwich, at the commencement 
of the Usurpation [of Cromwell,] from 
a MS. written about 1675, in the pos- 
session of Edward Steward, Esq. of 
Norwich. A specimen how much of the 
most detestable tyranny was enacted 
by those who, under the specious cry 
of liberty, overthrew our ancient con- 
stitutional form of government, and 
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controlled with an iron hand the people 
whom they had deluded, and in whose 


name they hypocritically pretended to 
act. 


An Account of the discovery of an 
ancient instrument of brass, at Rochdale, 
in Lancashire. By R. Whatton, Esq. 
An elaborate description of a very cu- 
rious relic, but rendered obs¢ure, and 
of little value, for want of an illustra- 
tive woodcut. Verbal descriptions of 
objects intricately formed, should never 
be without such aid. 

Discovery of Gold and Silver Coins 
at Mount Batten, Plymouth, communi- 
cated by Henry Woolcombe, Esq. The 
coins are evidently of the class styled 
British. 

An Account of the falling in of a por- 
tion of the wall and roof of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church, by John Gage, Esq. Di- 
rector. An instance of praiseworthy 
attention to the condition of a most 
— and venerable national edi- 

ce. 

Account of some Antiquities discovered 
in excavating the foundations of London 
Bridge, and of the ancient northern em- 
bankment of the Thames, by the late Wm. 
Knight, Esq. F.S.A. A scientific and 
technical report of the lines of ancient 
embankment which were cut through 
in forming the north approach to the 
new London Bridge. Of these some 
account has been given by our corres- 
pondent A.J.K. in our vol. cr. pt. i. 
p- 387. 

On a fabulous conquest of England by 
the Greeks, by Lord Mahon. 

«Among nearly all the Byzantine 
writers,’ says his lordship, ‘England is 
the subject of complete ignorance or ab- 
surd legends.’ This is an example at 
once of the ignorance and vanity of the 
Byzantine Greeks, who attempted to raise 
their fallen and powerless state by forged 
relations of their former conquests and 
glory. ‘Procopius, whose personal ap- 
pearance and powers of description place ” 
him very far at the head of all the Byzan- 
tine writers, no sooner touching British 
ground than the discerning historian be- 
comes transformed into a credulous fabu- 
list.’ His island of Britta is divided by an 
ancient wallinto two districts, one of them 
being the abode of departed spirits, who 
are ferried over from the continent by 
living boatmen!’’—p. 603. 


Lady Mantell presented a drawing 
of a monumental slab or coffin-lid, found 
in the Antwerp Inn, Dover, some years 
since. It bears a sort of cross patée, 
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‘inscribed in Runic characters with the 


name of a monk, read by the late Mr. 
‘Hamper Gisothus. 

A drawing and ground plan, by C. 
E. Gwilt, Esq. jun., of the early Nor- 
man Crypt, with the central pillar, dis- 
covered in making the Tooley-street ap- 
proach to the new London Bridge. We 
refer to the article on this discovery by 
our correspondent E. I. C. in our vol. 
cll. pt. ii. p. 209. Mr. Gwilt’s draw- 
ing is made with considerable bold- 
ness and accuracy. 

An Account of a fine Roman Amphora 
discovered in Woburn Park, by his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, and a few 
other miscellaneous communications, 
close the 25th volume of the Archxo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries; a 
publication which, by the cursory 
general view we have furnished, it will 
be seen continues to do credit to the 
body from which it emanates, and to 
amuse and instruct those who desire 
to study history in its minuter and 
therefore more interesting details. 





Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India. By 
Eneas Macdonnell, Esq. §c. §c. 
with an Appendix, 8vo. pp. 146.— 
Ridgway and Sons. 


THE professed object of this tract 
is to demonstrate the ‘‘ injustice, im- 
policy, and danger’ of measures 
adopted by H. M. Board of Commis- 
sioners for Affairs of India, in order 
1o compel the East India Company to 
interfere between the King of Oude, a 
native Sovereign who is tributary to 
the Company, and certain private cre- 
ditors of one of his ancestors, with the 
view of enforcing payment to the 
creditors of a debt alleged to have been 
contracted, many years since, and to 
have borne an interest at the not very 
moderate rate of 3 per cent. per 
mensem, or 36 percent. per annum. 

The alleged amount of the original 
debt is stated to have been, in sterling 
money, 115,870l. borrowed, in the 
years 1794, 1795, and 1796, by the 
then Nabob Vizier of Oude, Asoph ud 
Dowlah, from certain Shroffs or Bank- 
ers of Lucknow, whose heirs are now 
represented in this country by Michael 
George Prendergast, esq. a gentleman 
many years resident in India, 
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Since the debt was contracted, some 
attempts appear to have been made for 
its recovery by amicable negotiation ; 
but they were ineffectual, the successor 
of the Vizier having declined to recog- 
nize the claim, and the successive go- 
vernments of India, and with one ex- 
ception, with the concurrence of the 
authorities at home, having uniformly 
declined attempting by authoritative, 
or forcible, interference to obtain its 
liquidation. On the part of the Com- 
pany it has been contended that the 
King of Oude was an independent 
Prince, bound by treaty to the pay- 
ment of certain subsidies, which, so 
long as he punctually discharged to the 
British Government, that Government 
had no right to interfere for the en- 
forcement of private claims upon him. 
The Company have therefore abstained 
from such interference. On the other 
hand, those who represent the native 
Shroffs have loudly and repeatedly 
called for an interference in their be- 
half, at whatever risk, as a measure of 
substantial justice; asserting that, in 
the present case, the money borrowed 
was borrowed for the purpose of mak- 
ing good certain stipulated payments 
of revenue, called Kists, to the Com- 
pany; and that for this reason the 
debt should be considered as a public 
debt, or obligation of the State of 
Oude, of such a nature as would fully 
warrant the interference of the Com- 
pany to obtain its liquidation. 

In this (according to our judgment, 
incorrect) view of the case, the Board 
of Commissioners for Affairs of India, 
have framed a despatch to Bengal, di- 
recting certain steps to be taken to- 
wards the adjustment of these claims. 
The directors on the contrary have re- 
monstrated against the transmission of 
such a dispatch, some of them posi- 
tively refusing to be parties to it; and 
steps were taken to enforce its trans- 
mission by authority of the Court of 
King’s Bench. These steps have since 
been abandoned, and the question of 
power to enforce interference in the 
liquidation of the claims on Oude is 
now in abeyance, but will probably 
hereafter undergo fresh discussion. In 
the interval the pamphlet before us 
may be read with advantage by those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with 
the facts of the case. 
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On the subject of this pamphlet we 
will merely observe, that it has long 
been the avowed, and obviously justi- 
fiable, policy of the East India Com- 
pany, to prevent the revenues of the 
immense territories placed under their 
control, from being either mediately 
or immediately absorbed by usurious 
money lenders ; and that it has been 
equally the policy of speculating Eu- 
ropeans to promotesuch usurious trans- 
actions, by affording their aid to the 
nations who engaged in them. It is 
of course for the legislature and the 
government to decide between these 
conflicting interests. 


Hunterian Reminiscences ; being the sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
delivered by the late Mr. John Hunter 
in the year 1785 ; takenin short hand, 
and afterwards fairly transcribed by 
thelate Mr. James Parkinson, Author 
of ‘* Organic Remains of a former 
World,” &c. Edited by his Son J. 
W. R. Parkinson, F.C.S. London, 
with illustrative Notes. 4to, pp. 176. 
—Sherwood. 


THE observations and opinions of 
the late Mr. John Hunter, on the prin- 
ciples and practice of Surgery, stand 
in no need of recommendation in the 
present age. It has long since been 
acknowledged by the united voice of 
his grateful country, that he was a 
favourite son of science, and was 
enabled, by her bountiful bestowments 
upon him, to deal out many and great 
blessings to the diseased and afflicted 
of his species; disregarding, as the 
present editor observes, all applause, 
excepting that which was justly ren- 
dered to him by the sons of science, 
for philosophically unravelling the prin- 
ciples of his profession; and by the 
voice of philanthropy, for the humane 
and ingenious application of those 
principles to the alleviation of human 
suffering. 

These lectures embracea great variety 
of subjects of high interest with those 
who may be desirous of obtaining some 
acquaintance with the accidents of the 
human frame, and are given to the 
public in a clear and unprofessional 
phraseology, for which, whether to 
the lecturer or the editor, or both, the 
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readers of this volume will feel them- 
selves under obligation. 

It is professedly published for the 
use of younger students in this de- 
partment of science ; but will unques- 
tionably be found useful by such ge- 
neral readers as are desirous of having 
accurate notions respecting the causes 
of disease, and the best means by which 
it may be alleviated or removed. 





An Historical and descriptive Account 
of Old and New Sarum, or Salis- 
bury. 12mo. pp. 178. 


THIS little work is of a character 
very superior to the ordinary guides to 
provincial towns and cities. A visitor 
will, we fear, think that too little space 
has been devoted to the descriptive 
parts; but, as a precis of the history 
of avery ancient and important city, 
it possesses great merit; and will be 
indispensable to every intelligent resi- 
dent, as well as universally interesting. 
Though it is published anonymously, 
we have reason to suppose that we are 
indebted for it to Mr. Hatcher, the able 
amanuensis of the late Archdeacon 
Coxe, and the editor of Richard of 
Cirencester. We observe that in p. 32, 
the account of Salisbury Cathedral, 
published by the late Mr. Dodsworth, 
the Verger, in 4to. is stated to have 
been written by Mr. Hatcher, and we 
think he has no reason to be ashamed 
either of that work or the present. 

Passing by the Roman period of 
Sorbiodunum, which has already been 
frequently discussed, we find some 
new views relative to the invasion of 
the Saxons in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, which are, we think, well borne 
out by local circumstances. Cerdic 
landed in 495 at a place called, after the 
event, Cerdices Ore, by the Southamp- 
ton River; was joined at the same 
place in 514 by his nephews Stuff and 
Wightar (who gave name to the Isle of 
Wight and to Carisbrook [Wight- 
garabyrig] in that island) ; and in 519 
fought the Britons at Cerdices Ford, a 
place on the Wiltshire Avon, which 
Mr. Hatcher has identified with Char- 
ford, near Downton. In 527 Cerdic 
and Cynric defeated the Britons at 
Cerdicesleah, or-Cerdic’s field, a spot 
not yet determined ; and in 552 Cynric 
again defeated them at Searobyrig, or 
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Old Sarum. The camps of Clerbury, 
Figbury, and Tatchbury, still mark 
the eourse of this irruption. 

We cannot here follow Mr. Hatcher 
through the various Councils and 
Parliaments, and other memorable 
events, which took place both at Old 
and New Sarum; but we may remark 
that his narrative is clear and in- 
teresting, and that he has lost no op- 
portunity of connecting the history of 
Salisbury with the general history of 
the country. 

In the history of the cathedral of 
Old Sarum, Mr. Hatcher is _parti- 
cularly complete; but, when describ- 
ing the paramount dominion of the 
Bishop over the city, he perhaps loses 
sight too much of the lay interest 
which existed at the same time, and 
“the violence of which contributed, he 
will remember, to drive the eccle- 
siastics to the plain. It is true that 
the Bishop was principally lord of the 
territory; but at the same time the 
King’s sheriff and castellan was co- 
resident in the fortress from the pe- 
riod of the Conquest, and about the 
middle of the twelfth century was 
raised to the dignity of Earl. There 
4s something extravagant in the sup- 
position, (p. 29), that when a spot in 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury was 
appointed, in 1194, to be one of the 
places for holding tournaments, it was 
selected in consequence of the Jus- 
ticiary, Archbishop Hubert, having 
filled the see of Salisbury. This is 
making the church too omnigerent. 
it might with far greater reason be 
ascribed to the interest of the Earl, 
who, it will be found, was the noble- 
man into whose custody King Ri- 
chard’s charter on the subject was 
confided. The neighbourhood of the 
Royal Palace at Clarendon, must, 
however, also be remembered. Mr. 
Hatcher describes the scene of the 
tournaments between the present 
roads to Bath and Devises, and that a 
‘more suitable spot ean scarcely be 
imagined. 

In the annals of Clarendon Palace, 
the frequent residence of our Kings 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, Mr. Hatcher appears to have 
spared na research; but his labours 
were probably closed before he saw 
the curious survey recently commu- 


nicated by Sir Thomas Phillipps to the 
Archeologia. 

Respecting the first house of the 
Earls of Salisbury, here called De- 
vereux, we will only say, that in Mr. 
Bowles’s History of Lacock Abbey, 
now at the press, we are led to ex- 
pect that much new light will be 
thrown on their genealogy, and par- 
ticularly that it will be shown they had 
no connection with any family of De- 
vereux. 

The ‘‘ King’s House,” in the Close 
at Salisbury, mentioned in p. 98, as 
having been “ probably occupied by 
former sovereigns in their progresses,” 
was certainly so occupied by King 
James the First, in 1618, and again in 
1623, when he knighted itsthenowner, 
Sir Thomas Sadler. Some particulars 
of this house, not published else- 
where, will be found in Nichols’s 
Progresses of King James the First, 
vol. iii. p. 615. 

We must now conclude with re- 
marking, that an interesting chapter 
is occupied by brief memoirs of the 
most distinguished natives of Salis- 
bury; and that there is no deficiency 
of useful local information on subjects 
of present interest. 





History of the Fleet Marriages, with 
some Aceount of the Wardens of the 
Prison, the Parsons, and their Re- 
gisters, with Notices of the May Fair, 
Mint, and Savoy Chapels, and nu- 
merous Extracts from the Registers. 
By John Southerden Burn. Second 
edit. 1834. p. 154. 

A second Edition of an Anti- 
quarian Work, within the period of 
nine months, claims some notice from 
us; though the author requires but 
little testimony to his merits from a 
reviewer, after the public has given 
so quick and so flattering an opinion. 
The present edition has (if we may 
judge from the pages) one third more 
matter than the first; embracing a 
list, with biographical notices, of the 
wardens of the Fleet, commencing 
with Nathaniel de Leveland, who, in 
1198, (9 Richard I.) fined in sixty 
marks, to have the custody of the 
King’s houses at Westminster, and of 
the Fiete prison, which he stated had 
been his family’s inheritance ever since 
the Conquest; and ending with Wil- 
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liam R. H. Brown, Esq. the present 
Warden. 

Although Mr. Burn has not been 
able, or deemed it necessary, to ob- 
tain accounts, as recommended in our 
former Review of his work, of the 
obscure Chapels in the country, at 
which clandestine marriages were ce- 
lebrated, yet he has supplied us with 
a list of forty-nine of the chapels in 
and about London, at which mar- 
riages were performed, prior to the 
Marriage Act, nineteen of which have 
registers. The utility of this list to 
the genealogist, is considerable, and 
it might be added to. Lambeth Pa- 
lace chapel is omitted ; but marriages 
are still performed there, though pos- 
sibly only by virtue of special license. 
The Register Book of that chapel is 
very interesting, containing chiefly 
marriages of members of the families 
of the respective Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, and frequently entirely in the 
handwriting of the Archbishop ; and 
we believe that Ely House chapel, 
though not marked by Mr. Burn as 
possessing a register, has, never- 
theless, entries of marriage, ordi- 
nation, &c. which have taken place 
there, and that they will be found in 
the great Ecclesiastical tomes, also 
called registers, preserved in the mu- 
niment-room, at Ely House, Dover- 
street. 

Should the public call again for a 
new edition of Mr. Burn’s volume, we 
should like to see a short history of 
these several chapels. We are ac- 
quainted with the history of a few of 
them, which are six or seven centuries 
old, and the interest belonging to such 
historical accounts, is an ample re- 
payment for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in such researches. 

Mr. Burn has added many additional 
hundreds of names of eminent or re- 
spectable persons married at the Fleet, 
a portion of his book which we much 
approved of formerly; among these 
are the Duke of Manchester, Lord 
Banff, Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, Lady 
Mary Bennett, and Sir John Leigh, 
whose marriage occasioned many le- 
gal proceedings, which terminated in 
the. House of Lords. 

Considerable pains have been taken, 
by examining the private papers of the 
late Sir Isaac Heard, and Francis 
Townsend, Esq. to ascertain the facts 


of the case of a Fleet register having 
been tendered as evidence in the Say 
and Sele Peerage Case, before a Com- 
mittee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords; and the result of Mr. Burn’s 
investigation is, that the evidence in 
question was tendered, but rejected. 

The information respecting the war- 
dens of the Fleet has been obtained 
by Mr. Burn, from our public national 
records ; ; and the circumstance affords 
evidence how much original historical 
matter may be brought to light by 
gentlemen who will devote their time 
and attention to such acquisition, and 
the advantage of finding the repo- 
sitories of our English records free of 
access for such purposes. Mr. Burn, 
in his preface, bears testimony to the 
facilities which have been afforded 
him at the Record Offices in the 
Tower, and at the Rolls Chapel, in 
collecting his history of the wardens, 
which, for the first time, appears in 
print ; and we can do no less than ex- 
press our satisfaction at finding that 
the keepers of these establishments 
are actuated by such liberal and en- 
lightened feelings. 

We are not aware that we can do 
Mr. Burn greater justice, than by say- 
ing that to the research he has made, 
in order to produce a creditable an- 
tiquarian work, he has added sufii- 
cient lighter materials, to make his 
history interesting to the general 
reader. 





A Brief Statement, shewing the equi- 
table and moral Claims of the Ma- 
ritime Officers of the Honourable 
East India Company to Compen- 
sation. By Charles B. Gribble, 
Chief Officer in the Maritime Ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. 8vo. p. 24. Richardson. 

An Appeal to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Honourable East India 
Company, for Justice to the Claims 
of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Maritime Service, to Compensation, 
under Clause 7 of the New India 
Act, out of the Commercial Assets 
late belonging to the Hon. Company, 
but now to be applied to the Use of 
India. To which is added an equit- 
able Scale of Pensions sugyested to be 
granted, in order to carry the in- 
tention, of the Clause into Effect. 
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By an Officer of the Service. 
p. 84. Richardson, Cornhill, 


Memorial of the Committee of the East 
India Company’s Maritime Service, 
presented to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, July 30th, 1834, to- 
gether with a suggested Scale of Pen- 
sions, and various other important Do- 
cuments. 8vo. p.23. Richardson. 

- THE Pamphlets before us relate to 
that extensive change which has re- 
cently taken place in the adminis- 
tration of British. India, and to the 
interests of those who have been more 
or less concerned in, or connected 
with the former system. 

It appears, that when Parliament 
determined to put an end to the Com- 
mercial operations of the East India 
Company, it was foreseen that so 
mighty a change would necessarily 
give rise to claims for indemnification, 
by parties who would thereby be sub- 
jected to privation and loss; to meet 
which contingency, the 7th clause of 
the India Act, of the Session 1833, 
authorizes the Company to take into 
consideration the claims for com- 
pensation of all persons “‘ heretofore 
employed by, or under them,’’? whose 
interests may be affected by the dis- 
continuance of the said Company’s 
trade,” and to grant such compen- 
sations as they may see fit, subject to 
the approbation of Parliament. 

Under the authority thus con- 
ferred, considerable reductions appear 
to have taken place in the establish- 
ments at the East India House; from 
which some old and valuable officers, 
together with not a few of the younger 
servants of the Company, have been 
pensioned on a scale, as settled by 
the Court of Directors with much 
deliberation, of two thirds of the au- 
thorized allowances of each individual 
who might have served the Company 
more than ten years. In this way, the 
several departments of the shipping, 
warehouses, accounts, and the secre- 
tariate, have already suffered dimi- 
nution; and the reductions in the 
home establishment are still pro- 
gressing. 

It further appears, that on the dis- 
continuance of the Company’s trade, 
‘the services of the ships which had 
been employed in that trade, both 
those which ‘were the property of the 
Company, and those which were only 
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freighted by them, being no. longer 
needed, their captains and officers lost 
their employ, and in consequence have 
preferred a claim to compensation, 
which has been allowed, but ona scale 
inferior to that fixed by the Court for 
their retiring civil servants. 

This distinction is the ground of 
the present appeal and complaint. 
The reason of it, as we collect from 
these Pamphlets and other documents, 
is, that the Company’s civil servants 
held their appointments for life, unless 
dismissed for misconduct, and that 
they have never been supposed to 
possess any other means of acquiring 
a subsistence ; whereas the Company’s 
marine officers were allowed private 
trade, and in fact did trade, and some 
of them. with immense advantage ; 
and that being only appointed from 
time to time to their respective ships, 
they were considered in no other light 
thanas mariners employed by the Com- 
pany, and having an interest in their 
service co-extensive only with the 
duration or continuance in the Com- 
pany’s service of the ships in which 
they respectively sailed. 

We, nevertheless, presume, upon 
an examination of the two cases, as 
here stated, that the claim of the 
maritime service for compensation on 
a liberal scale will, under all the cir- 
cumstances of their case, be fully ad- 
mitted; especially if their past ser- 
vices, both to the Company and the 
nation, in time of war, as stated in 
their memorial, be adverted to. 

We, of course, offer no opinion re- 
specting the precise extent of that 
compensation. The subject is already 
before the Court of Proprietors of 
India Stock, and was lately brought 
under the consideration of the House 
of Commons; upon whose justice and 
final judgment we apprehend the 
parties interested may safely rely. 
To us they appear in no danger of 
suffering loss through any want of 
zeal, energy, or ability in the ad- 
vocacy of their claims. 


A Voyage Round the. World. 
James Holman, R. N. in 1 vol. 
WE never ranked ourselves in the 
number of those who censured or 
ridiculed the peripatetic tendencies of 
our interesting and enterprising tra- 
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veller, under, the afflicting circum- 
stances in which he was placed. De- 
prived entirely of sight, and conse- 
quently dismissed from his professional 
and active duties, Mr. Holman would 
have adopted one or other of these 
three plans of life; had he been an 
ignorant man, and of low pursuits, 
and base desires, he would have sunk 
into sloth and sensuality; and his 
mind would have become as dark and 
sightless as his body; had he been 
a studious man anda scholar, one of 
recluse and sedentary habits, he would 
like Milton have still pursued his 
studies with the borrowed eyes of 
friends, and been read to by those 
who attended him with the offices of 
affection and tenderness; but as_Mr. 
Holman was neither of these, neither 
a sot nor a scholar, but a man of 
enterprising mind, active habits, eager 
for knowledge, and loving to gain that 
knowledge from personal observation 
in the walks of life, he nobly and 
manfully determined to continue his 
course of life as much as he could 
unchanged, to walk the world though 
dark to him, and to maintain his 
communications with his fellow-crea- 
tures with his understanding, when 
he could no longer with his sight. 
One advantage he might have con- 
templated, which he in fact and in 
fullness received; which was, to ex- 
perience the compassionate tenderness, 
and to secure the offices of attention 
and kindness, from all whom he met 
with in his distant and daring excur- 
sions. Thus was his path made 
smooth for him, and the channels of 
curiosity seemed opened the instant 
he arrived. It is plain that from such 
a traveller, not much increase of 
knowledge is to be obtained ; what he 
tells us, must for the chief part be 
delivered at second hand; and how- 
ever acute his curiosity may be, or 
extensive his inquiries, still his circle 
of information must be very limited, 
and a certain selection of facts out of 
-many unknown to him, is all that 
come under his view; but the pursuit 
is the main object, whether the end 
obtained be less or more. It is a 
pursuit honourable to him, tending 
_doubtless more than any thing else to 
.the promotion of his happiness; and 
enabling him without tedium, or a 
hopeless and weary listlessness, to 


hear the pendulum of his life vibrate 
in its constant oscillations. It.is very 
obvious that a man blind from his. 
mother’s womb, and one who has been 
deprived of .the sight which he once 
enjoyed, are in different situations as 
regards their power of . acquiring 
knowledge; and that one enjoys as- 
sociations, analyses, comparisons, and 
conceptions, totally unknown to the 
other. A man born blind may, by 
the use of conventional language, write 
on any subject, even those most closely 
lying under the province of the very 
sense of which he is deprived. He 
may write on the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque, on painting, on architecture ; 
but it is also clear that he must use 
words without corresponding ideas, 
and that on such subjects language to 
him is only the medium of conveying 
sounds to others, which he himself 
first received from them. Of such 
kind is much of the poetry of Dr. 
Blacklock ; and the most striking cir- 
cumstance in it, is the justness and 
the correctness with which this lan- 
guage is used. Mr. Holman, however, 
is placed in a situation far different 
and more advantageous. When he 
hears his comrades describe to him 
“‘a mighty river rolling to meet the 
sun, and its vast volume of waters 
glittering in his rays,” he instantly 
can bring back to his recollection the 
glory of the visions which delighted 
his youth. When he hears of the 
cloud-piercing mountain, or the long 
withdrawing vale; of the city with its 
thousand minarets, or the wild palmy 
shore, with its dusky people, and its 
banana-thatched cabins; then will 
visions clear as those of sight, and 
beautiful as nature herself, re-ascend 
from the depths of his memory, and 
he will people his solitary realms of 
darkness, with the busy forms and 
glittering images of light and life. 
The present volume contains our 
author’s voyage to Sierra Leone, and 
his residence there and in the island 
of Fernando Po. The account of the 
Ashantees, and of the melancholy 
losses we sustained in our warfare 
with them, are told in an interesting 
manner. A new Iliad of war is open: 
new heroes brave as Achilles, and 
Amazons dauntless as Penthesilea ap- 
pear in the field. We have conference 
between those great and renowned 
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persons the king of Achimboo, the 
no less illustrious king of Dunkara, 
and the beautiful and virtuous queen 
of Akim, who was always conspicuous 
in the van of her army." Then we 
have king Chebbo, a noted: warrior, 
and king Osay Tootoo Quamina, whose 
head was sent to England in pickle by 
mistake, for the head of poor Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy. When we get 
to Fernando Po, we meet with a popu- 
lation not much more attractive; and 
Mr. Holman’s friend whose name is 
* Cut-throat,’ if he answers to his 
portrait at p. 262, is a gentleman be- 
tween whom and us, we are glad some 
thousand leagues of ocean extend. 
Rise Alps between us and Cut-throat, 
and whole oceans roll! At p. 290,a 
specimen is given of the vocabulary of 
the native language of this island. It 
appears to us to be a very rude imi- 
tative tongue, but full of vowels and 
liquids. 


Looka, a man—Daka, a woman—La- 
bole, a ship—Watoo, a canoe—Itokka, 
the sun—Tolo, the moon—Baha, water— 
Boola, one—Taba, two—Beho, ten—Bo, 
fifteen—Eechee, twenty. 


Aboobooso, the wrist, seems formed 
from the pulsation ; and ‘ Icancunee,’ 
a little child, is a pretty soft term of 
affection: a handsome lady is called 
* Sheerskallee Mohoonka,’ but we must 
say that beauty has no universal 
standard. Mr. Holman calls a woman 
* a piece of coloured clay :’ so they are ; 
and he owns these clay-balls strike 
him still with much effect; but the 
clay of the ladies of Po is something 
of that kind that is found in the 
Rodings of Essex and the hills of 
Kent; it does not willingly take grace- 
ful forms. A very ordinary face, with 
the contour of a baboon, is theirs, 
plastered over with dirt and oil; but 
they are great jilts, and wheedled the 
unsuspecting sailors out of their but- 
tons, and nails, and knives. What 
attracted our tars, we suppose, was, 
‘that their faces were seamed with 
scars, and their abdomens tattooed all 
over; however the seamen put on 
them blue cotton gowns, and they 
then presented a very Christian ap- 
pearance, as they ran on all fours 
along the deck.’ These ladies are 
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very partial to monkeys as diet, and 
eat them roasted, sodden and stewed on 
the fire, with sour-sops, and yams, 
and eddoes, Cut-throat and Bottle- 
nose are the most gentlemanlike men 
in the island, and often dined with the 
captain, notwithstanding their bodies 
emitted a most offensive odour, and it 
was necessary to clean and wash the chairs 
on which they sate. Sometimes Toby 
Limp, another great man, came with 
his lady, whom he showed off to the 
officers in a very fascinating manner, 
ventrem palpitans, while she stole all 
the knives and keys she could lay her 
hands on. But we must now leave 
these interesting people; we must 
leave the Calabar Festival, and the 
king’s sixty wives, ‘ all fattened up to 
a certain standard ;’ and we must leave 
king Peppel in his cups, and pass 
over Mr. Holman’s bath, ‘ who to 
his utter surprise discovered, that the 
ceremony of stripping, washing, and 
champooing him, had all been per- 
formed by young women, whom in 
spite of their giggling he did not dis- 
cover till too late.’ We shall end, by 
extracting the following summary of 
the climate of Fernando Po. 

‘¢ That this island must always be liable 
to considerable atmospheric changes, and 
become at particular seasons very un- 
healthy, there cannot be a doubt. But 
that is invariably the case in all low 
situations within the tropics, on the west 
coast of Africa, where the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matter is soa 
rapid in its progress. But the insular 
situation of Fernando Po, with its many 
local advantages and peculiarities, may 
ultimately have the effect of diminishing 
the production of miasmata, or at least 
of correcting their deleterious qualities, 
and preventing such immense and dan- 
gerous accumulations as have on the 
adjacent continent produced so great a 
loss of European life.”’ 





The Existence of other Worlds, peopled 
with living and intelligent Beings. By 
Alexander Copland, Zsq. 12mo. 
THE object of this work is to urge, 

through analogy, the great probability 

of the other planets and celestial lumi- 
naries being inhabited. Our author 
adduces the authority of many great 
and venerable names for his support. 

Observation and experiment do not 

much assist the inquiry. They prove, 
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indeed, that the other planets attached 
to our system, revolve, like ourselves, 
round the central orb, and have, as we 
have, a certain periodical vicissitude 
of seasons. But the only planet to 
which we have an approach so near 
as to be able to see the nature of the 
elements of which it is composed, the 
Moon, does not appear, as the most 
scientific astronomers inform us, to be 
inhabited, or to be adapted to the 
residence of beings like ourselves. 
Without water, without atmosphere, 
and with a calcined surface filled with 
volcanic matter, it does not appear 
that even a salamander could exist in 
it. When Mr. Copland speaks of the 
celestial luminaries, the visible stars, 
excluding our planetary system, being 
the abode of intelligent beings, we 
presume he means the planets that are 
supposed to be attached to these stars, 
invisible to us, but which we conjec- 
ture to revolve around those solar stars 
as we do round ours :—or does he mean 
that the suns themselves are peopled? 
We do not think that the opinion 
maintained—of a plurality of worlds— 
need of necessity be esteemed in any 
way opposed to the scheme of Chris- 
tian redemption ; but at the same time 
we do not think that analogy would 
bear our author so triumphantly on in 
his argument as he seems to suppose ; 
or that it would lead him justly to 
infer that the other planets are inha- 
bited. But, he may say, | argue 
from this planet to these; from the 
Earth, full of inhabitants, to the sister 
worlds which, placed in the same sys- 
tem, under the same laws, seem 
equally adapted for the residence of 
life, and the abode of intelligence. 
To which we answer, How long has 
this earth been inhabited? how long 
has man been placed in it? and how 
many countless successions of ages, 
how many forgotten millions of years 
was it, perhaps, an unoccupied mass ; 
its surface unclothed with vegetation, 
and its soil unsuitable to the wants of 
human nature. Why should the other 
countless myriads of stars be in the 
same state in which we have been 
anly for a few years past, rather than 
in that in which we have appeared to 
exist since the first fiat of creation? 
Besides, Mr. Copland argues not only 
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the existence of beings, but of intelli, 
gent beings; and yet it would seem 
that this earth was filled with life, and 
inhabited, long before beings of intel- 
ligence-were placed upon it. So that, 
at best, his argument from analogy 
should be consistent and entire; al- 
ready we think he has pressed it beyond 
what true philosophy or rigid logi¢e 
would allow. We cannot see that it is 
atall more probable that the other worlds 
should be inhabited, than that they 
may have been inhabited, and are now 
vacant ; or that they may never have 
been trodden by the feet of any being, 
but may be in long and slowly gradual 
succession, preparing to be fit recipi- 
ents for their future tenants. They 
may still be under the forming, the 
finishing hand of their Maker; they 
may still be in the kiln; or other simi- 
lar suppositions may be formed. And 
we must conclude by saying that the 
analogical argument, the only one we 
can use, which, springing from one 
small basis, this Earth, is to extend 
over the vast area of the celestial 
sphere, may permit us to infer that 
the planets are intended for the habi- 
tation of beings, perhaps intelligent 
beings, but not necessarily intelligent 
in all, and not at all times: nor can 
we infer that the planets or stars are 
all in the same perfect and finished 
state’; or that vegetation, water, earth, 
air, or atmosphere like ours, are at all 
necessary to the life of their inhabi- 
tants. The words of Professor Whe- 
well extend as far as any philosophic 
reasoner, or the present state of sci- 
ence, would safely go. 

** When we look at the Universe, with 
the aid of astronomical discovery and 
theory, we then find that a few of the 
shining points which we see scattered on 
the face of the sky in such profusion, 
appear to be of the same nature as the 
earth; and may, perhaps, as analogy 
would suggest, be like the earth, the ha- 
bitation of organized beings,—that the 
rest of the host of Heaven may, by a like 
analogy, be conjectured to be the centres 
of similar systems of revolving worlds.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. Wilkins, the vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, uses language 
on this subject, more honourable to 
his zeal and piety, than to his logical 
or philosophical powers. 
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London at Night, and other Poems.— 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
1834. 

THIS volume is dedicated to the 
Duke of Rutland, and is a strong proof 
of the intellectual vigour and elegance 
that: have always distinguished that 
illustrious family. There is nothing 
common about-this book. The clear- 
ness of the sense, and the fine selec- 
tion and purity of the language, in the 
following extract, must strike all.— 
Lady Emmeline is addressing 


* Genius! 

*¢ Arise thou! not an unembodied dream— 
Not in shapes varying as the rainbow’s 

gleam— [shown— 
Not -in phantasmal, strange abstractions 
No visionary guest, unnamed, unknown— 
No, seize a nobler incarnation, wake 
In loftier guise—in bright assumption 


wake. 
Features familiar to our thoughts and 
minds {winds. 


4 ’ 
Tho’ vanish’d like the clouds before the 
Genius! rise thou in panoply ef light, 
Sweeping the veil of mysteries from the 
night: [arise, 
Unchang’d — untransubstantionized — 
‘As long since to contemporaneous eyes 
Thou didst appear, a glorious form en- 
shrined, (consigned. 
For ever to the dust—the dust of death 
Even in these forms, unshadowed and un- 
shaken— 
Unchang’d, untransubstantionized, 
awaken ! 
Accend them to a moment’s worship ; yet 
Their sun of soul is overcast, not set. 
They could not die! forfend the impious 
doubt ; [without. 
All-worlds of thought within, all heavens 
They could not die—our guides, our spi- 
rit friends— 
With all existence their existence blends. 
Survivors of themselves—they have main- 
tained, [they reign’d 
And shall maintain their rule. And, as 
Of old, shall reign and rule for evermore, 
Their Metropolitan throne in the deep 
core,’”’ &c. 


Our great poets and philosophers 
are thus designated :— 


—‘‘ Wondrous Shakspeare’s long-eva- 
nish’d frame ; 
Shakspeare! illustrious, universal name. 
In Chaucer, Spenser, and each laurelled 
sage (tured age. 
That rose, the enlightener of his rap- 
In sightless Milton’s venerable mould : 
In Locke and Verulam—sublimely bold— 
In world-compelling Newton’s aspect 
old.”” 


7 
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The volume terminates (ah! why 

does it ever terminate?) with a most 

beautiful and elegant production called 

The Careless Lady. It thus begins : 

—her lady’s maid is the speaker. 

‘¢ Lady, lady, how lik’st thou this weary 
life, [and strife ; 

This strange tissue of pleasure, and pain, 

Lady, bright lady, I pray thee to say, 

Or art thou mournful—or art thou gay? 


Or haply art thou not gloomy nor glad, 

Nor merry of mood, nor yet very sad; 

Or, haply, is’t neither yea or nay, 

Lady, sweet lady! I urge thee to say.’’ 

Being thus urged, the lady answers 

that she is neither merry nor sad :— 

‘*T pray thee to pardon my mind’s very 
bad mood ; 

And I pray thee to leave me—to solitude.’’ 

The lady is then asked whether she 

loves hunting, or hawking, 

“Or dost thou love better the cham- 
pagne,’’ &c. 

to all which she answers definitively 

and positively for the last time :— 

“‘Thou art wrong—thou art wrong—oh 
how sorely thou’rt wrong ! 

But no parlaunce of that—the words 
freeze on my tongue. 

As the cold careless lady still let me be 
known, 

Though, alas! I have loved, who has not ? 
one alone. 

But it’s done !————” 

We hope Lady Emmeline will soon 
find a fresh spring of Hippocrene burst 
out under her feet ; and twine another 
sprig of laurel on her coronet. 





Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the 
Author of ‘Zohrab.’ 3 vols. . 


A great French wit, and himself a 
very fine writer, observes :—‘‘ La Cri- 
tique qui est un examen, et non pas 
un satire, qui a de la liberté mais sans 
fiel, et sans aigreur, et surtout que l’on 
accompagne d’un reconnoissance sin- 
cére de son peu de capacité, laisse la 
liberté de faire encore pis, si l’on veut, 
que tout ce qu’en s’est melé de repren- 
dre. C’est cette derniére espéce de 
Critique que j’aie choisie, et je l’ai 
prise avec ses privileges, que je me 
flatte qui ne me seront pas contestés.”’ 
Under this remark of Fontenelle we 
gladly shelter ourselves, when we ex- 
press a little dissatisfaction as regards 
the outline and incidents in Mr. Mo- 
rier’s eastern tale. There is a race of 
animals well known to the travellers 
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of Savoy and Switzerland, whose de- 
light is always to tread on the very 
verge of danger—to walk on the brink 
of the precipice—or to perform their 
journey for ever apparently exposed to 
the most fatal mischances. Such, we 
think, is also the path which our 
author has chosen in his History of 
the Maid of Kars, We do not say that 
the incidents and circumstances, with 
their consequences, are impossible ; 
but we think the improbability is car- 
ried too far in many cases, to ensure 
the delight and approbation of the 
reader. We know that there are great 
authorities against us; but we do not 
like the introduction of the European 
costume amid the scenery and society 
of the East. It breaks, to our taste, 
the unity, the integrality, the charm 
of the imaginative and poetical pic- 
‘ture. It reminds us of West’s Picture 
of Penn and the American Indians; 
‘and its ludicrous contrasts of starched 
bands, and broad beavers, and drab 
breeches, and well-fed paunches, with 
the wild sinewy forms of the forest, in 
all their picturesque attitudes and na- 
tural expressions. Mr. Morier’s last 
tale of Zohrab, on that account, among 
many others, we prefer to this,—it is 
one complete unbroken Eastern land- 
scape. But further, when Mr. Morier 
resolved to make an English traveller 
fall in love with a Turkish maiden, he 
must have been prepared to consum- 
mate his design only through the con- 
quest of many difficulties. Lord Os- 
mond is described as a man of sense, 
a man of singular acquirements, of 
experience and more than ordinary 
knowledge of the world, and of exten- 
sive travel. Is it consistent with such 
a character as this, to fall deeply and 
devotedly in love with the first pretty 
girl he meets, against all the dictates 
of prudence, and propriety, and reli- 
gion; without having spoken to her, 
without knowing who she is, whether 
an idiot or an idler ; with a Mahome- 
dan too—for so he supposed her to 
be—in short, is it consistent with his 
character to be so the slave of a blind 
enthusiastic passion—of a momentary 
impulse—as to deliver himself over to 
it without a struggle? How many 
beautiful eyes, and Grecian noses, and 
chiselled lips, and radiant tresses, are 
ordinary mortals constantly seeing, 
without much danger to their peace and 
Gent. Mac. Vot, II. 
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their tranquillity! How soon is a cer- 
tain command over intemperate wishes 
and youthful impulses acquired! How 
soon does beauty assume its proper 
and due rank (and that no mean one) 
in a wise and well-regulated mind! 
But the charms of beauty, however 
radiant it may be, were never formed 
of durable materials, unless the beauty 
of the mind come in to complete the 
conquest. Good sense and good tem- 
per must secure the fortress of the 
heart that the brilliant battery of eyes 
and hands, and lips and smiles had 
forced to yield. Now, Ayesha’s edu- 
cation has been like that of all other 
Turkish maidens confined to the se- 
clusion of the harem. Paiating her 
nails with henna, and her eyes with 
antimony, and touching her lute when 
pleased, and holding up her five fingers 
when angry, and throwing her slip- 
pers at her attendants, and playing at 
hide and seek with her companions— 
seem to have been the accomplish- 
ments that won the heart of the Eng- 
lish nobleman. But this is but the 
beginning of wonders. The enterpris- 
ing Giaour of course gets imprisoned 
for conversing with a daughter of the 
faithful. How does he hope to get 
out? By attempting to convert the 
Turks, and challenging all Kars toa 
public dispute, wherein he ends by 
proving their creed an imposture and 
alie. He is rescued, however, from 
this danger by having conciliated the 
favour of the Pasha in a boxing match 
with a favourite negro of great pugi- 
listic renown, whom our hero van- 
quishes at the first blow. He then 
falls into the power of the great free- 
booter and worshipper of Satan, Co- 
rah Bey, at Anni; whom, with all his 
fortress, he soon delivers into the 
power of the Russians. He then sets 
off, with his maiden, to Constantino- 
ple; but in the course of the journey 
had occasion to cry out, ‘‘ Hast thou 
found me, oh! my enemy?” for Corah 
Bey never lost sight of him, and soon 
got interest to send him off to Rhodes 
to work in the galleys. In the mean- 
while the Sultan himself calls on 
Ayesha, and falls in love with her as 
quickly and devotedly as her former 
admirer. These are great difficulties ; 
but, like the darkest tempests, the 
sooner clear. The English ambassador 
obtains the release 4 Lord Osmond ; 
2 
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Corah Bey is blown to pieces from the 
mouth of a cannon, and our hero tra- 
vels on to his father’s mansion in 
Grosvenor-square. But Parliament 
having broken up, Almack’s being over, 
and Boodle’s empty, the family is gone 
into the country; so, as he starts for 
shire, he calls on his friend 
Wortley, in Park-lane, where he finds 
Ayesha, the maid of Kars, in the 
drawing-room, all safe and sound, 
who turns out to be the daughter of 
Sir Edward Wortley. It is needless 
to say what follows; but a happier 
party probably never sat down to 
dinner in Park-lane in the middle of 
August ; Ayesha, of course, had her 
pilaus, and rice, and comfits; and, 
having learnt enough English neces- 
sary for the ceremony, was lawfully 
married, we presume, by Dr. Spry, in 
Mary-le-bone church. 

Let it not however be supposed, 
that, dissatisfied as we confess we are 
with the texture of the story, and 
thinking that Mr. Morier might easily 
have composed a more consistent and 
artful narrative ; let it not be imagined 
that we are unconscious of the skill, 
the knowledge, the graphic fire, and 
truth with which the events are dis- 
played. The variety of the incidents, 
the charm, the surprises, and the 
diversity of the characters, the fidelity 
and force of the descriptions, and the 
propriety and beauty of the language, 
are such as to maintain or heighten 
the reputation which Mr. Morier has 
already acquired by his delightful tales 
of oriental fiction. Above all other 
parts of the narrative in this volume, 
though many are pleasing and ani- 
mated, that which is employed in the 
description of Corah Bey and _ his 
vulture’s nest, the ruins of Anni, and 
of the various adventures, dangers, and 
escapes connected with it, tower in 
great pre-eminence. The entrance 
into the Spectre City—the first view 
of the child of Satan in his bloody and 
voluptuous lair,—the attack on the 
Russian posts, and the Feast of Poison, 
is drawn with masterly power. We 
have no room unfortunately for such 
extracts as would do justice to Mr. 
Morier’s descriptions ; next to that in 
interest is the voyage to Constantino- 
ple, and the mysterious and fearful 
appearance of the branded felon— 
the accursed monster once more ris- 
ing up to perpetrate the deeds which 
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his demoniac malice and hatred had 
suggested. If after all we place this 
work on a lower shelf in our estima- 
tion than that in which Zohrab stands, 
be it known that we consider Zohrab 
the first oriental tale that has ever 
been written, with the sole exception 
of Vathek. 





The Old Muiden’s Talisman, 3 vols. 

THE enchanted ring—thetalismanic 
signet—that has hitherto adorned the 
fingers of Asiatic kings, and that has 
been connected with the wild and gor- 
geous fables of the East, is here 
brought to bear on the incidents and 
circumstances of familiar life and 
modern society. It falls into the pos- 
session of Lady Mary Deningford, 
the merriest of old maids, though we 
must say the manner in which she 
gains possession of it is very impro- 
bable, and the events are very inarti- 
ficially linked together. The power 
possessed by her monitory signet is 
that of detecting and expressing the 
secret thoughts of all on whom Lady 
Mary chooses to employ it, of ex- 
posing the foul and selfish wishes 
which are lurking like obscene beasts 
in the dark recesses of the corrupted 
heart, while the most false and flatter- 
ing language is smiling on the surface 
of the lips. This is a possession that 
we at once confess is not at all adapted 
to advance the happiness, or even se- 
cure the tranquillity, of beings like our- 
selves. The first effect it produces is, 
to make her Ladyship doubt, suspect, 
despise, detest all who approach her : 
for the hopes of selfishness and the 
desires of cupidity are for ever rising 
and bubbling up in every bosom. Her 
Ladyship found, as all would find, 
that such a power was incompatible 
with the preservation of Christian 
feelings, and the exercise of Christian 
duties. We may be “ wise as ser- 
pents,”’ it is true; but it is only on the 
ground that we are ‘‘ also harmless as 
doves ;”” else were the wisdom of the 
serpent a deadly poison, and a worse 
possession thanthe most unpenetrating 
stupidity. To be scanning the motives 
and investigating the feelings of those 
around us, is not the employment’ 
either of a wise or good man. It in- 
evitably leads to suspicion and distrust, 
and at length to dislike and alienation. 
The all-sagacious Talisman would 
soon scorch and wither up the tender 
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wings of Love; and the owner of it 
would hasten, as Lady Mary did, to 
deposit it in a drawer, as a mischie- 
vous and fatal possession, never again 
to. be consulted, or believed. Let our 
friends wear. on.their rings the motto 
of the Man of Patmos—‘ Love one 
another’—and they will stand in need 
of no Talisman to direct their commu- 
nication with their fellow-creatures, 
or ensure their. safety. ‘Love one 
another,’ is the language of Gad; 


*distrust.one another,’ is the voice of. 


the Demon. The other stories in this 
work are made up of whimsical mate- 
rials, queer improbabilites, and a wild, 
odd, bantering kind of drollery, united 
with supernatural agency, which afford 
‘entertainment to those persons who 
are adicted to this kind of German 
tales of wonder. ‘The Lodging House 
Bewitched’ is the best of them, and the 
real moral projects naturally form the 
mysterious scaffolding around it. 





Popular Geology subversive of Divine 
Revelation! in Answer to Sedgwick’s 
Observations on Geology. By Rev. 
Henry Cole. 


IT requires but a fugitive glance 
over the annals of science, to convince 
any one, even the most sceptical, of 
the hostility these pursuits must have 
encountered in their early aspirations 
after public admiration and general 
credence. In infancy and tender age, 
more especially, they have met with 
most rigorous discipline and subtle 
vigilance ; well would it have been for 
the honour of our education and the 
liberality of our kind, had these tests 
of genuine science been unalloyed, in 
most instances, by more base and 
sordid motives for opposition and 
doubt! Some favourite theory,—some 
ancient doctrine,—some absurd preju- 
dice, or some gainful interested view, 
has ever arisen in giant form to chal- 
lenge the right of the new possessor, 
and for a time to scorn its worth, or 
traduce its legitimacy. The rebellious 
spirit of Sheba, To your tents, O Israel, 
is as unjustly and energetically in- 
fused into the public mind under the 
reign of meek-eyed Christianity, as 
under the sway of David or of Solo- 
mon. But these party feelings and 
shadowy creations of twilight have 
ever vanished with the early dawn, 


and we presage that the legitimate 
truths of fact and science, must arise, 
like the phoenix, doubly resplendent 
from the raging flames. The divine 
perfection of the number seven, and 
its imputed sanctity, had nigh sealed 
the fate of Galileo, and the wonders 
of his telescope; all of which were 
believed to result from daring philo- 
sophy, infidel presumption, and ocu- 
lar delusion ; more than seven planets, 
or seven of any thing, could not then 
exist. ‘‘I have searched through 
Aristotle,”’ said the Abbé to Scheiner, 
** and find nothing of the kind men- 
tioned ; be assured that all the spots on 
the sun are a deception of your senses, 
or of your glasses.” The complex and 
unintelligible theory of epicycles, and 
the fooleries of chrystalline spheres, 
honoured Copernicus and Kepler by 
inscribing their works in the list of 
books dangerous to, and prohibited by, 
the Romish Church. The scientific 
labours of De Dominis, Peter Ramus, 
Bacon, and Newton, subjected them 
to every annoying opposition, and 
procured for a portion of them the 
delights of inquisitorial martyrdom. 
In short, the fate of the prophet Mi- 
caiah seems the disgraceful reward for 
the patient labours of exact science 
and philosophy, and is as inherently 
blended with the physical as the spi- 
ritual promulgation of truth. 
Geology in like manner must expect 
bitter and strenuous engagements with 
its opponents, although the general 
dissemination of liberal sentiments, the 
extensive cultivation of scientific know- 
ledge, and in consequence, the im- 
proved taste and judgment of society 
at large, will ever protect it from 
wanton attack, and exalt both the 
life and character of its disciple above 
barbarous persecution and unmerited 
calumny. Hitherto the patient la- 
bours of the geologist have been re- 
garded with interest, curiosity, and 
astonishment; and on the records of 
this youthful science are inscribed the 
names of the most scientific, virtuous, 
and enlightened men that have adorn- 
ed .the world. The sober zeal and 
calm spirit with which the sons of 
Oryctology have conducted their re- 
search, the logical precision of their 
inductive reasoning, and the candour 
and perspicuity of their decisions upon 
the direct evidence laid before them, 
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and their promptitude to repress all 
enthusiastic vagaries, as well as their 
cheerfulness to discard all preconceiv- 
ed hypotheses and fallacies, have 
lulled to sleep many of those preju- 
dices, and disarmed that blind amor- 
phous opposition, which all versed in 
the workings of the human heart, 
must necessarily have anticipated to 
arise against an aggregation of facts 
so novel, wonderful, and conflicting. 
No science ever commenced its career 
under such favourable auspices as 
this; some fifty years have brought 
this precious exotic to bear the rigours 
of our sombre climate, and we trust a 
few additional summers will natu- 
ralize it amongst the giants of our 
forest. As Astronomy, according to 
the system of Copernicus, was deem- 
ed heretical, because it made the earth 
to revolve round the sun, and the sun 
as the centre of the system to be al- 
ways still,—a fact denied by Aristotle, 
and seemingly contradicted by the 
Bible—so in these last days, the self- 
sufficiency of ignorance has mar- 
shalled forth a host of scribes to dis- 
charge their venom against the facts, 
observations, and deductions of Geo- 
gnosy, upon the authority and the per- 
verted interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The facts adduced by the science are 
and must be admitted by every man ; 
it is as vain and futile in Mr. Cole, as 
it was formerly in the Abbé, to bid us 
reject the evidence of our senses, 
doubt the reality of sight and touch, 
contemn the ingenuous deductive rea- 
sonings of the mind, and discard the 
honest convictions of our perceptive 
faculties. Conviction must emanate 
from such powerful evidence and facts 
as teem from the lips of Astronomy 
and Geology; at least, he who doubts 
the reality and truth of these, must, to 
be consistent, doubt every thing. To 
acquit himself from the just stigma of 
wilful bigotry and hypocritical fraud, 
he must also question the very eviden- 
ces adduced in the Bible itself, as well 
as the existence of those powers by 
the aid and instrumentality of which 
he formed his decision of its veracity 
and authenticity ; and thus stand be- 
fore the world condemned of gross and 
judicial stupidity. Likethe Brahmin, 
who destroyed the microscope that 
first convicted him of transgressing the 
laws ef his superstition, by the myriads 
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of animalcule he daily devoured even 
in adoption of hisherbivorous formula, 
Mr. C. also would annihilate the ma- 
chinery of Geology for a like prejudice 
and cause. We respect and applaud 
the motive which incites the single- 
minded Christian to uphold the sacred 
structure which he venerates, and to 
vindicate the truth, authority, and di- 
vinity of the oracle of God on its in- 
dependent and peculiar evidences ; we 
ourselves have experienced this delight 
in common with him, the faithful, and 
religious ; but we deprecate the igno- 
rance, and deplore the fanatic enthu- 
siasm of those who proclaim the Bible 
to be a book of philosophy, the exact 
limit of science, and the ultima Thule 
of Chronology. It might as rationally 
be termed a treatise on Medicine, or 
Chemistry, or Mineralogy, or Con- 
chology. Physical science was not the 
pursuit of the sacred writers, nor were- 
physics the idol of their thoughts, af- 
fections, and ministry. They disse- 
minated their truths clad in the un- 
worthy garments of the language and 
philosophy of the day; but neither of 
these were designed to be prominent 
features in their instruction, but the 
subservient vehicles of higher and more 
important truths; they were to be ab- 
sorbed and lost in the great ocean of- 
spiritual and immortal philosophy. 
Indeed, had the physical philosophy of 
the Scriptures been at variance with 
the received opinions of the age; had 
they treated of light on the undulatory 
theory, or drawn similes from galva- 
nism, magnetism, or modern astro- 
nomy, they would to the common or- 
ders of society have rendered them- 
selves as unintelligible as the gift of 
tongues is to the same class of the 
present day; whilst to the better in- 
structed and scientific, they must have 
advanced theories so novel and con- 
tradictory to the popular doctrines of 
the epoch, that the divine code they 
were solely and especially commis- 
sioned to promulgate, would have been 
overwhelmed by the obscurities of 
technicality, and buried in the dispu- 
tations of natural laws. A host of 


doubts, and a multitude of altercations 
on the government of the sensible crea- 
tion, would have warped the mind 
against every accession of: spiritual 
knowledge, and the current of their 
thoughts, instead of being led on to the- 
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great scheme of religion and morality, 
must have been arrested at the out- 
works, and their force expended in un- 
worthy polemics on unconnected and 
self-dependent scienee. Astronomy in 
the seventeenth century, and Geology in 
the nineteenth, are examples too recent 
and lamentable to admit doubt or hesi- 
tation into this view of the argument. 
Hence Professor Sedgwick has wisely 
observed, that while Geology rests on 
its own basis, the Bible is left to its 
own appropriate evidences, and its in- 
terpretation is committed to the learn- 
ing and good sense of the critic and 
the commentator. 

There are others, however, who fully 
admit in argument the evidence of 
sense, and the authoritative powers of 
mental perception and induction, but 
insist that the inspiration of the book 
of Genesis warrants their doubt as to 
the truth of Geology. The question 
of consistency is here as valid as in 
the former instance : for we may ask, 
whether they did not arrive at the con- 
viction of the truth and inspiration of 
the Bible itself, through the instrumen- 
tality of those very senses and mind, 
whose authority and evidence they 
now reject? And if these conducted 
them to a correct judgment on one oc- 
casion, why may it not on another? 
In truth, the second failure can only 
be resolved into habit, education, and 
prejudice. We, ourselves, admit the 
truth both of religion and science, and 
attribute the discrepancies between the 
pages of Scripture and genuine philo- 
sophy, to the necessity under which 
the biblical composers lay, of express- 
ing their divine commissions and spi- 
ritual exhortations, in the language and 
philosophy then adapted to the com- 
prehension and erudition of their 
audience; and we esteem it a cogent 
argument in favour of the knowledge, 
prescience, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Deity, as well as consonant with 
his economy in miraculous interposi- 
tion, that he did not blend philosophi- 
cal with religious truths, nor advance 
scientific knowledge as.a test of eternal 
happiness, or a requisite condition of 
immortality and glory; and thereby 
add invincible obstacles to the recep- 
tion of his law, and the attainment of 
saving knowledge. 

Besides this, we suspect that the 
degree of inspiration which the Book 
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of Genesis independently affords us, 
is miscalculated and overrated by the 
supporters of geognostical fallacy. To. 
contemplate this work in its proper 
character, we may suggest, that a 
history of past events (such for in- 
stance as the History of England) can 
never be received as a proof of inspira- 
tion, or a commission from God in its 
writer. In like manner Genesis, per se, 
exhibits no direct proof of such inspi- 
ration; it may receive authority from 
the circumstance of its having been 
compiled by Moses, who shewed irre- 
fragable proofs of the assistance of 
God’s Holy Spirit in his subsequent 
works, but like borrowed light can 
reflect back nothing to the inspired 
character of its author. And there 
are many excellent and learned men, 
who, without any design of serving 
the end of geology, and as ignorant of 
the science as Mr. Cole himself, have 
afforded direct proof that the Book of 
Genesis was a mere compilation from 
oral tradition, the writings of Enoch, 
(mentioned Jude, 14) or of Jasher 
(mentioned Josh. x. 13) and perhaps 
from many other sources. Nor is this 
supposition undefended by the lan- 
guage, style, order, and metric ver- 
biage of the work itself. Our limits 
restrain us from extension, but we 
may inform the peruser of these ob- 
servations, that there cannot be a more: 
erroneous hypothesis than that all 
parts of the Bible claim an equal 
quantity of inspiration and authority ; 
for surely the words recorded from 
the lips of Divine Truth himself are 
more authoritativeand contain a higher 
degree of inspiration, than the reason- 
ings of St. Paul about a wife, or his. 
requesting Timothy to bring with him 
the “‘ cloak which was left at Troas, 
and the books, but especially the 
parchments.” In short, Mr. Cole: 
grounds his arguments upon the pas- 
sage of St. Paul to Timothy, that 
** all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God :” and we raise our voice in 
harmony; but it has been asked, 
whether there are not degrees of in- 
spiration, whether the language in 
which the inspired truths are delivered 
and the philosophy from which its 
similes are drawn, and the domestic 
and private affairs, as well as public 
occurrences subjoined, were also in- 
spired? Again, is the whole of our 
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Bible inspired? what did St. Paul 
understand by the word Scripture ? 
and can it be applied to the whole of 
liis' own writings? and had the col- 
lectors of our Bible withdrawn the 
commencement of Genesis, would they 
lave been more or less inspired than 
on the expulsion of the Apocrypha? 

Other writers equally erudite and 
pious, have remarked that Moses has 
commenced by recording in a very 
general and indefinite manner the 
creation and the origin of man, they 
have extended the days of creation to 
an indefinite period, and hinted that 
Moses no more intends to record every 
generation of man than St. Matthew, 
or St. Luke, recited an unbroken gene- 
alogy of our Saviour Christ. 

Quitting this field of criticism and 
conjecture, it appears evident to sense 
and reason, that the Book of Genesis 
was a compilation from sources inde- 
pendent of Divine revelation; it is 
worded in the philosophy of the day, 
and may stand or fall without injury 
to the inspiration and authority of the 
word of God, and without any im- 
peachment of its truth and veracity. 
Geology therefore may proceed upon 
its own basis, and the Bible remain 
enshrined by its peculiar and appro- 
priate evidences in the heart of every 
man. The Urim and Thummim, or 
the sacred lots, are gone for ever—the 
open vision has ceased from among 
us—but'we have discovered a mine of 
science and knowledge from whence 
to draw new motives to alleviate their 
absence, and bend our minds to seri- 
ousness and reflection, even the har- 
mony, adaptation, design, and con- 
trivance manifested in the works of 
creation, and declaratory of the wis- 
dom, mercy, goodness, and beneficence 
of their Creator. For the consolation 
of’ our weak brother, who may feel 
offence at the opinions we have ex- 

ressed, we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing from an accomplished writer, a 
translation of Kepler’s reply to those 
evincing similar prejudices against the 
researches of Astronomy. 

‘* Tf any one be too dull to compre- 
hend the science of Astronomy, or too 
feeble-minded to believe in Copernicus 
without prejudice to his piety, my advice 


to such an one is, that he should quit the’ 


astronomical ‘schools ; and condemiing, 
if he has a mind, any or all the theories 
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of philosophers, let him look to his own 
affairs, and leaving this worldly travail, 
let him go home and plough his fields ; 
and as often as he lifts up to this godly 
heaven those eyes with which alone he is 
able to see, let him pour out his heart in 
praises and thanksgivings to God the 
creator; and let him not fear that he is 
offering a worship not less acceptable 
than his, to whom God has granted to 
see yet more clearly with the eyes of his 
mind, and who both can and will praise 
his God for what he has so discovered.”’ 


In conjunction with the Divine re- 
velation of the Book of Genesis, Mr. 
Cole attempts to prove the falsity of 
all science in a highly ridiculous man- 
ner; he terms the beauteous and 
innocent creature under consideration, 
** the truthless dreams of philosophy,” 
*‘geologism,”’ ‘infernal artillery,” and 
*‘ accursed spawn,” till our pallid 
cheeks grow crimson. 


‘¢ Suave est ex magno tollere acervo.’’ 


At one breath he glides from the Crea- 
tion to the Trinity, and from the 
Trinity to the Creation, and reminds 
us of the old adage, ‘‘ catch me who 
can.” 
‘¢ Deprendi miserum est ; Fabio vel 
judice vincam.”’ 


In conducting his reply against the 
remarks which Professor Sedgwick 
casually introduced upon geology in 
his sermon, at the annual comme- 
moration (not commencement) of the 
benefactors and literati of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and correctly in- 
tended to impress upon his young 
audience the advantages and delights 
of science and education, Mr. Cole, 
in his over-officious zeal for the credit 
of the Biblical cosmography, has, we 
regret, been guilty of most impudent 
attacks upon individual character and 
piety, and unwarrantable and anti- 
Christian condemnation of the Rev. 
Geologist, “his fellow sophists in, 
and fellow perverters of, the new 
science.” j 

With stupid and ignorant effrontery 
he summons the Duke of Wellington 
to the judgment-bar of Highbury 
school-room, to receive sentence for 
his ‘ politico-military stratagem,” 
Catholic emancipation ; anathematizes 
the Gower Street Academy, quenches 
his raging thirst by copious libations 
from “‘ the immortal Luther’s sweet 
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and blessed exposition,” and now and 
then in his intermittent fever quaffs 
an opiate draught from “‘ the learned, 
venerated, and gracious Dr. Gill.” 
Above all, we chuckle at the grave 
idea of Luther, in extending the effects 
of the fall of man to inanimate and 
animate creation in general. ‘‘ But 
the influence which we now have in 
the world over the beasts is not by 
means of that dominion which Adam 
had, but by laborious industry and 
cunning art. Thus birds and fishes 
are taken by deception, and by snares ; 
and thus beasts are tamed by means 
of various contrivances.” —‘“‘ For, (in 
Adam’s time) cunning contrivance and 
snares were not known; the whole 
beast creation was in a state of pure 
obedience.” —*‘ It was after the sin 
of Adam that God said of the earth, 
‘thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee.? Wherefore, there 
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is no doubt, that our having so many 
herbs and trees, which are of no use 
for food, was also the punishment of 
sin. For I am of opinion, that all 
trees were in the beginning fruitful. 
And though I would not speak as of 
certainty, yet I state what my thoughts 
are. And I doubt not that, before the 
fall, the air was more pure and whole- 
some, and the water more nourishing 
than now.” 

If our limits permitted, we should 
have pleasure in pursuing the work 
throughout its course, and exposing 
even the critical fallacies committed ; 
but the arguments being solely de- 
pendent on the authority of Genesis 
and its philosophy, and no attempt 
having been made to attack the science 
of Geology upon any other hypothesis, 
we feel ourselves constrained to defer 
our observations on the progress of 
the science until some future occasion. 





Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons, 
&c. By John Brewster, M.A. Rector of 
Egglescliffe-—This work is formed ona 
plan similar to that of ‘ Nelson’s Com- 
panion for the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church.’ It is written with plainness, 
knowledge, and in a sincere spirit of 
piety; and is one among those numerous 
works of practical tendency, and of 
sound Scriptural doctrine, which do 
honour to the Ministers of the Church, 
and which cannot fail of producing bene- 
fit to the Christian community. Certainly 
the members of the Church of England, 
whether high or low, rich or poor, cannot 
justly complain that the ‘ bread of life’ is 
withheld from them. The Church is doing 
her duty in that respect without fault or 
blemish. An interesting appendix on 
‘the Lent Fast’ is subjoined to the work. 





Last Words of the Martyrs. By the 
Author of Little Mary, &c. 1834.—This 
little work is inscribed by the Authoress 
to the dear Children committed to her 
care; and the interest with which they 
listened to the Contents, proves how pro- 
perly the subject was selected for their 
use. It is very judiciously and neatly 
composed. 





Fhe Springs of Plynlimmon, a Poem. 
By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 1834.— 
Dr. Booker has not wanted for subject— 
his materials are rich and diversified ; his- 
torical facts, legendary lore, natural sce- 
nery, and traits of personal character, 
adorn and decorate his poem. We think 


that he would have made it more pleasing, 
had he changed his species of versifica- 
tion with each Canto; given, for in- 
stance, that of Sabrina in the Spenserian 
stanza, and the two minor rivers in alter- 
nate rhymes. We think there are a few, 
specks on the surface of his Parnassian 
waters, as 

All beautiful, celebrious streams. 
And 

* Thence Vaga her excursion wended, 

an 

Bewdley—its woods and forest fine. 
And 

Which agonizes (with the deeds 

Then done) the retrospective mind, 

That wishes happy all mankind; 
but we have no wish to find fault with a 
volume containing much pleasant interest- 
ing information, and composed in. a spirit 
of good feeling and liberality, 


Prayers by Lancelot Andrewes, edited by 
the Rev. B. Bouchier.—A judicious re- 
publication of most. beautiful and devout 
prayers, composed by one of the greatest 
and most venerable Prelates of our Church. 
The translation is chiefly that made by 
Dean Stanhope; and a judicious and strict 
life of the Bishop is prefixed. 








Remains ofthe. Rev. Edward Payson, 
D.D. of Portland, U.S.—The conver- 
sation of a very pious and excellent Di- 
vine, collected and arranged by his son.— 
A memoir of the same person has re- 
cently been given. i 
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A short and connected Course of Read- 
ing from the Old Testament, &c. By the 
Rev. H. W. Beaver, A.M.—A little work, 
useful in its design, and very laudable in 
its execution ; we should consider it to be 
admirably adapted to Schools, both male 
and female, and to the inhabitants of 
rural parishes—in order to enable such 
persons to obtain a connected view of the 
general train of the dealings of God with 
his chosen people, preparatory and relative 
to the Christian dispensation. 





The New Testament, with a Commen- 
tary. By Rev. C. Girdlestone. — We 
much approve of the plan of this work. 
The Commentary is short, plain, and 
adapted both to convey instruction, and 
to promote piety. Mr. Girdlestone has 
long approved himself as a zealous and 
faithful labourer in his Master’s sacred 
Vineyard. 





ConvER’s Dictionary of Geography, 
Ancient and Modern, is one of that class 
of books formerly called Gazetteers, con- 
taining an alphabetical description of all 
the countries and the principal cities, 
seas, rivers, and mountains in the world ; 
with the addition of a glossary of geo- 
graphical terms. It is comprised in a 
thick pocket volume; and the name of 
the compiler, Mr. Josiah Conder, author 
of a most complete book upon Italy, is 
an assurance that it is carefully executed. 

Outline of a System of National Edu- 
cation, 12mo. 1834. Cochran and Mac- 
rone.—A book containing many ingenious 


views, and much useful knowledge; but 
disfigured by the dangerous tendency of 
many of its sentiments on subjects 
connected with Government and Civil 
society ; and above all, by its theological 
expositions, totally incompatible with those 
holden by our learned, venerable, and apos- 
tolicalChurches. The author is evidently 
much conversant with German Literature, 
and seems to have studied his divinity in 
that school. 

“ Essay towards an easy and useful 
System of Logic. By Robert Blakey.— 
A popular little work; but we think the 
author is wrong in the difference which 
he states exists between himself and Dr. 
Whately, on the importance of the syllo- 
gism. The ‘ fundamental premises’ are 
given ; aspremises, whether wrong or right, 
they are not subject to syllogistic scru- 
tiny, but it is the argument, or reasoning 
deduced from them, on which the force 
of the syllogism is to be employed. The 
truth or falsehood of the fundamental 
premises may be investigated and put to 
the test, in a previous syllogism, and 
when proved true by that, they are then 
brought forward as the foundation of 
a further argument. At least such is 
our view of Dr. Whately’s meaning. 








L’Echo de Paris. By M. A. P. Le 
Page, 2nd. edit.—A very useful little 
work indeed, and well calculated to make 
the learner of the French language fa- 
miliar with the accustomed forms of con- 
versation. 
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THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S COLLEC- 
TION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


The sale of this very extensive cabinet 
of art has at length been brought to a 
successful termination by the hammer of 
Harry Phillips, after thirty days of un- 
ceasing activity, dispersing, during that 
period, no less than four thousand and 
fifty-eight lots of the highest order of cal- 
cographic art. Since the great sale of 
Sir Mark Sykes, in 1824, no collection of 
prints of similar importance has been 
brought to public competition in England, 
nor, we believe, in Europe; that collec- 
tion also occupied the same portion of 
time in selling, and consisted of three 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
lots. The elements of the two collections 
wereessentially different, although equally 
interesting in their respective depart- 
ments of art. Sir Mark Sykes stood un- 
rivalled ry his inestimable series of -rare 


ARTS. 


English portraits, and for the superb and 
extensive collection of the works of Marc 
Antonio and the Italian masters, which 
he had culled with unceasing persever- 
ance and liberality in every quarter of 
that classic land; and the competition 
which the Italian specimens from his 
collection never fail to create, whenever 
they are offered for sale, proves the high 
estimation in which they are held by 
amateurs. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
cabinet took a wider range: less perfect 
in either of the two great branches. of 
English portraits and Italian masters, in 
which alone its competitor stood unrival- 
led, the Buckingham collection exhibited 
the rarest and finest specimens of almost 
every master of every school of engraving. 
The Italian school was rich in the rare 
productions of the early engravers of the 
15th century, prior to and of Marc Anto- 
nio and his pupils; including proofs of 
the Mars and Venus, and the Morbetto, 
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or Pest, which’ is probably unique. The 
Gérman school embraced prints by the 
masters of 1466; the works of Martin 
Schengauer, Israel van Meckenen, Albert 
Durer, and Lucas van Leyden, nearly 
complete (among the latter tlie extremely 
rare print of the Uylenspeigel); a large 
collection by Hollar, &e. The Dutch 
school abounded in specimens of painters’ 
etchings by most of the eminent masters 
mentioned by Bartsch ; also a fine collec- 
tion of the works of Rembrandt, many of 
the utmost rarity, particularly a proof of 
the Burgomaster Six ; an assemblage of 
the works of Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, &e. There are many fine speci- 
mens of the most celebrated French en- 
gravers in proof states, particularly the 
Holy Family, by Edelinck, after Raf- 
faelle, before any letters, of which only 
one other is known to exist ; many thou- 
sand English and foreign portraits, pri- 
vate plates, &c. of Edelinck, Drevet, 
Nanteuil, Poily, Daulle, Wille, &c., 
many of which are proofs; and an almost 
unique collection of engravings by Raf- 
faelle Morghen, chiefly before the letters, 
including the Transfiguration, the Last 
Supper, &c. Of the celebrated proof of 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Holy Family,’’ engraved by 
Edelinck, the cabinet of the Duke of 
Saxe Teschen boasts the only other. in 
existence. The catalogue informs us that 
the French, to whom the acquisition of 
this print was ever a pdint of peculiar 
interest, formerly offered ‘five thousand 
francs for the possession of this fine spe- 
cimen of their countryman’s art, without 
obtaining it; and it was now purchased 
for their national museum at a high price. 
The Duke of Bedford secured the unique 
proof of Mare Antonio’s ‘“Morbetto, or 
the Pest,’’ for fifty-seven pounds ten 
shillings; and the British Museum was 
fortunate in adding to its extensive series 
of Lucas van Leydens, several extraordi- 
nary specimens of that rare master. The 
principal source of interest, however, of 
the whole collection, lay in the extensive 
series of Rembrandt’s etehings, as the 
Duke of Buckingham was distinguished 
throughout Europe for possessing many 
very valuable and some unique specimens 
of this great artist’s works, from the 
Vinde, Dijonval, Hibbert, and other cabi- 
nets which had been broken up and 
bought by him at unlimited prices. The 
whole of these were purchased prior to 
the sale, and thus retained in England, to 
the discomfiture of expensive commissions 
principally from France and Holland, for 
the purchase of them at any prices. 
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The Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, se- 
lected from the splendid Collections of 
Art, publie and private, which adorn 
Great Britain; with biographical and 
critical Descriptions by ALLAN Cum- 
NINGHAM. Two Volumes. 

Having repeatedly cheered Mr. Major 
with our approbation during the progress 
of this work, we now cordially congratu- 
late him on the completion of his arduous 
undertaking, which comprises no fewer 
than 72 engravings, executed in the line 
manner, the highest branch of the art, 
from the pictures of upwards of fifty Mas- 
ters, antient and modern. Many of the 
subjects are here engraved for the first 
time ; and we think that the Publisher 
has succeeded in what he states to have 
been his aim, ‘‘a faithful transcript of 
the peculiar style and manner of. each 
painter.”’ 

The work isnot only one of the most 
beautiful, but one of the cheapest ever 
produced ; a-union brought about by the’ 
use of engraving on steel. ‘‘ The noble 
landscape by Berghem,’’ as has been ob- 
served by a contemporary publication, 
‘*could not have been published, a few years 
ago, for less than four times the cost of 
the entire number.’’ This engraying, by 
Chevalier, in No. IX., is one of the most 
beautiful prints in the work ; and another 
landscape, by the same engraver, after 
Both, in No. XII. is equally admirable. 
In No. IX. West's picture of Christ Re- 
jected, is well copied by Watt ; and Wor- 
thington’s excellent print after Rem- 
brandt, is a difficult subject, treated quite 
in the manner of the Master. In No. X. 
the same engraver has a lively pleasing 
landscape of Watteau. It also contains 
Jan Stean’s Mountebank, engraved by 
Duncan; and Domenichino’s Tobit and 
the Angel, engraved by F. Mansell. No. 
XI. consists of Corregio’s Christ praying 
in the Garden, engraved by Wedgwood. 
Of the original, captured at Vittoria by 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham thus warmly speaks :—‘‘ The 
central light of the picture is altogether 
heavenly ; we never saw anything so in- 
sufferably brilliant. It haunted us around 
the room at Apsley House, and fairly ex- 
tinguished the light of all its companion 
pictures.’”’ No, XI. also contains Do- 
mestic Harmony, by P. Vandyke, clearly 
engraved by W. H. Pyne; and a fine 
Landscape with Poultry, by Hondekoeter, 
beautifully engraved by Chevalier. Wor- 
thington has two excellent engravings in 
the twelfth, or concluding number; the 
celebrated Cleopatra, by Guido, and 
Christ giving the Keys, by Raphael. 

But while we admire the prints, wemust 
not pass over, without due commendatinn, 
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the accompanying descriptions by Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, His criticisms on 
the pictures, and biographical sketches of 
more than 50 eminent painters, are ably 
and pleasingly written, and form an ex- 
cellent accompaniment to the Work. 

Mr: Major’s Cabinet Gallery will form 
a most delightful present to young per- 
sons. The study of the pictures will 
improve their taste, and give them an ac- 
quaintance with the style of the various 
Schools of Painting; and this study will 
be much facilitated by the labours of 
Mr, Cunningham. 


Finven’s Landscape Illustrations of 
the Bible are now proceeding with the 
same artistic powers and the same bril- 
liant engravings which have characterized 
the preceding publications in the same 
form, on our most popular modern poets. 
It is a work fraught with the deepest 
interest, as well as beauty. What a per- 
fect verification does not the view of 


Babylon, sketched by Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, supply to the prophecy of Jere- 
miah: ‘ Babylon shall become heaps, 
without an inhabitant.”” The willowy 
banks of the Jordan, with its bathing 
pilgrims is a most lovely picture. We 
cannot conceive anything more delightful 
to the accomplished travellers who have 
supplied the sketches, than to see them 
displayed to such advantage by the most 
able landscape painters and engravers of 
the age; and we are not surprised that 
fresh offers of drawings continue to be 
made to the publishers. The descriptions, 
by the Rev. T, H. Horne, are unusually 
elaborate, and-highly interesting. 





An interesting plate of dutographs of 
Buonaparte, engraved by Mr. C. J. 
SMITH, contains several portions of his 
Will, preserved in the Prerogative Office 
of Canterbury; the farewell of Josephine 
to Lavalette in 1809; and the signature 
of Marie Louise, as regent, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOR A SEAT 
IN THE GROUNDS OF SYLVANUS URBAN AT HAMMERSMITH, 


I.—By tHe Rev. W. L. Bow es, 
Here rest, and cast a look around. 
The River shines, and makes no sound ; 
Barge following barge, boat after boat, 
Upon the peaceful surface float ; 
And all the lucid landscape lies 
As silent as the summer skies, 





Tov, breathe to Heaven a parting prayer, 
That, ’mid a world of noise and care, 

Thy cloudless years may pass away, 

As placid as the close of day, 


Till Life’s fair scenes in night decay. 
June 22, 1834. 


IIl.—By tue Rev. J. Mirrorp. 
Never would gentle traveller, on the marge 
Of wild Helvetian lake, or where her bay 
Lugano opens to the solar ray, 
Striking as on a bright and silver targe, 
More gladly rest,—than ’mid these groves at large 
Repos’d, I meditate the summer day, 
By Thames’ translucent wave ; in glad array, 
Watching the frequent sail of skiff or barge 
To neighbouring hamlet ; or at evening stray 
By willowy bank, what time the lunar beam 
Reflects its pensive lustre ;—so may spring 
Untroubled thoughts by these calm shores, that bring 
A beauty borrowed from the scene, and seem 


As pure as is the bright cerulean stream. 
. dug. 11, 1834. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





LIBRARY OF THE REV. JOHN MORGAN RICE. 


THE Library of the late Rev. John Morgan Rice*, which was sold by Mr. Evans, 
May 14—17, contained many articles of remarkable rarity and curiosity in ancient 
English poetry. We shall enumerate the most important, with the prices they pro- 
duced. In several instances there will be observed some decline from the days of the 


Roxburghe and Bindley Sales. 


Abbot’s Jesus Prefigured, 1623, (in which Donna Maria de Austria is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Princesa de Gales”’) 

Academy of Pleasure, 1665, frontispiece by Holler, and portrait of the 
Author - 

Alexis, Le Passe Temps de Tout . Homme et de Toute Femme, 1503, (one 
of the only three copies known on vellum, the other two béing in the 
Library of the King of France and the British Museum) - - 

Barksdale’s Nympha Libethris, or Cotswold Muse, 1651 - - 

Barley’s Martyrdome of Saint George of Capadocia, a Poem, 1614 - 

Bastard’s Seven Books of Epigrammes, 1598, [the same oor which was 
sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale for 15/, 48.6d.] - - - 

Batman’s Travayled Pylgrime, 1569, (Perry’s copy) - 

Chapman’s Twelve first Books of Homer’s Iliad, (presentation copy to 
Sir Henry Crofts, with an ‘‘affectionate’’ autograph inscription) 

Clavell’s Recantation of an Ill-led Life, a Poem, 1634 eee copy) 

Copley’s Fig for Fortune, 1596, (Mr. Bindley’s copy) 

Cosby’s Most Horrible Murder of Lord Bourgh, 1591 - - 

Crane’s Works of Mercy, 1621, (Sir M. M. Sykes’s copy) - . 

Crompton Son of Bacchus and Godson of Apollos Poems, 1657 - - 

Pierides, or Muses’ Mount, 1658, (Bindley’s copy) + e 

Dallington’s Epitaphes on the Death of Sir W. Buttes, 1583 - ° 

Denny’s Pelicanicidium, 1658, [same copy as sold at Bindley’s sale for 137. ] 

Dolarney’s Primrose, a Poem, 1606, (Bindley’s copy) 

England’s Helicon, or the Muses’ wane, oes by More, 1614, 
(the Duke of Roxburghe’s copy) 

Fleming’s Bucoliks of Virgil, with his Georgiks 0 or Ruralls, 1589 - 

Fletcher’s Purple Island, 1633, (dedication copy to E. arid - 

Fulwell’s Flower of Fame, i in verse and prose, 1575 

Hall’s Ten Books of Homer’s Iliades, 1581, (formerly in the libraries of 
Major Pearson, G. Steevens, and the Duke of a e) . 

Hall’s (J.) Emblems, with figures, 1648 - 

Hannay’s Nightingale, &c., 1622, including a rare portrait of P. Hannay, 
and an unique portrait of Anne ‘of Denmark, (before sold by Mr. Evans, 
at Mr. Bindley’s sale for 35/. 14s., to Mr. Perry ; at his sale, for 382. ~ 
to Sir M. M.Sykes; and at his sale for 427. to Mr. Rice - 

Hawys, a compendyous Story, &c. de Worde, 1530, paae copy) - 

Heath’s Clarastella, and other Poems, 1650 - 

Heywood’s Spider and Flie, 1556, and 500 E igremmen, 1562, (bought at 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale for 211. ) , 

Houres of Recreation, &c. translated by Sandford, 1576 ° e 

Kyffin’s Blessednes of Brytaine, a Poem, 1587, (Bindley’ $ copy) - 

Lanyer’s Passion of Christ, and other Poems, 1611, (Bindley’s copy) - 

Lever’s Queen Elizabeth’s Teares, or her resolute ‘pearing the Christian 
Crosse inflicted on her by Bishop Gardiner, a eee 1607, Gus the 
libraries of Steevens and Bindley) - 

Mills’s Poems, 1639, (the copy sold at Bindley’s ‘sale for 7. 7s. ‘* 

Munday’s Banquet of Daintie Conceits, 1588, (perhaps — 

Newton’s Tragedies of Seneca, in English verse, 1581 





Oldisworth’s (Nicholas) Poems, an autograph MS. 1644 - 

Paradyse “4 Daintie Devises, 1580, eons at the pe sale for 
551. 138. - - 

Parker’s (Archbp.) Psalter i in English Metre, about 1558 ~ = 


£. 8. d. 
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* Mr. Rice was of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. 1819. He was brother to Sir 
Ralph Rice, a Judge in India (See the family epitaphs in the History of Surrey, 
vol. iii. pp. 376, 377). He died at his house in the Royal Crescent, Brighton, on-the 


24th of November last, 
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Percye’s Sonnets to the Fairest Coelia, 1594 - ° 
Peyton’s Glasse of Time, 1620, (Bindley copy)- - - 
Pierce Plowman’s Vision, (including “his Crede’’) 1561 - 
Primrose (Lady Diana) Chaine of Pearles, 1603 (Bindley copy) 

The whole Book of Psalmes in English metre, with music, 


_ Psalms. 
1607, 4to. - 


Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, (from the libraries of Steevens and 


the Duke of Roxburghe) _ - n 
Saltonstall’s Pictures or Characters, with 


Sykes’s sale for 29/.) ; 


Stanyhurst’s first four bookes of the Aineis, 1583 - - - 
‘ Surrey’s (Lord) Songes and Sonnetts, 1585, ‘‘ Ex dono amici mei Matthei 


Prior’ - 


Taylor the Water Poet’s Works, 1630, fol. (Roxburghe copy) - - 
‘Watson’s Passionate Centurie of Love, 1581, (sonnets) - - 
Westmoreland’s (Lord) Otia Sacras, poems, 1648 - - - 
‘Whetstone’s Mirror, &c. the Life and Death of the Earle of Bedford, 1585 
Whiting’s Pleasant History of Albino and Bellana, a Poem, 1637, (Bind- 
ley’s copy sold for 6/. 16s. 6d. and Nassau’s for 8/. 88.) - - 
Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, first edition, 1613 
Wyat. An excellent Epitaffe of Sir Thomas Wyat, (4 leaves) 
Zepheria, a Collection of Canzonets, 1594 - 


Zouche’s Dove, a Poem, 1613 - 


Literary Tnielligence. 


re “ i _ 
the Poem of the Maid, 1635 
Skelton’s Workes, 1568, (purchased at the Roxburghe sale for 32/. 11s.) 
‘Smith's Chloris, 1596, Sonnets dedicated to Spenser, (purchased at 
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New Works announced for publication. 


Oriental Memoirs: a Narrative of Se- 
_venteen Years’ Residence in India. By 
James Forses, F.R.S., &c. Second 
edition, revised by his Daughter, the 
Countess de Montalembert.. 2 vols. Svo. 
Documents illustrative of the Life and 
History of Thomas a Becket, by J. 
_Howmgs and J. Stevenson, Esqrs. 

An Essay on the Archeology of 
English Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, 
by Joun BeLtenpen Kerr, Esq. 

The Natural Influence of Speech in 
raising Man above the Brute Creation. 

The Family Topographer, vol. IV. 
Oxford Circuit. By Samuet Tymos, 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
from the discovery of the American Con- 
tinent to the present time. 

Bibliopegia; or the Art of Bookbind- 
ing, in all its Branches. By Joun An- 
DREWS ARNETT. 

The Sermons of the late Rev. W. 
fuey M.A. Incumbent Minister of 

eel, 

A Treatise on Physical Optics: in 
which .300 Phenomera are stated and 
explained, on the Principles of Gravita- 
tion. 

The Trial of Capt. Augustus Wathen, 
of the Fifteenth, or King’s Hussars. 

Byroniana; the Opinions of Lord By- 
ron, on Men, Manners, and Things, &c. 

Summer Rambles, illustrative of the 
Pleasures derived trom the Study of Na- 

-tural History. With plate. 

The Life of Prince Talleyrand. 

. _ Anatomy of the Seasons, and General 


Guide to the Weather, by Mr. Murpxy, 
Author of “ Rudiments of the primary 
Forces of Gravity, Magnetism, and Elec- 
tricity,” &c. 

Buckstone’s Dramas, containing most 
of the melodrames, farces, &c. which have 
been played at the Adelphi Theatre. 

Records of Archery and Falconry. By 
Mr. Hansagp, author of “ Trout and 
Salmon Fishing in Wales.” 

The present State of Aural Surgery, 
or Methods of treating Deafness, &c. 
By W. Wricut, Esq. 

The Gua, or a Treatise on the various 
descriptions of Ball Fire Arms. By W. 
GREENER. 

A new Guide to the French Language. 
By Mr. Rowsotnam. 

Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend 
of Devon. By Mrs. Bray. 

The Bridegroom and the Bride, by 
Anprew Park, Author of “ A Vision 
of Mankind,” &c. 

Mr. Murray has announced the follow- 
ing:—Crabbe’s Unpublished Poems, and 
Crabbe’s Sermons; Fanny Kemble’s 
(Mrs. Butler’s) Journal of a Residence 
inthe United States; the Life of General 
Wolfe, by Dawson Turner; a new Latin 
Dictionary for Schools, by the Rev. J. E. 
Riddle, M.A.; Rev. J. Roberts’s Sacred 
Scriptures Illustrated; Buttman’s Lexi- 
logus, translated hy the Rev. M. Fish- 
lake, M.A.; Mrs. Bray’s Description of 
the Districts of the Tamar and Tavy, in 
Letters to Mr. Southey; Scenes in Spain, 
by a Citizen of Louisiana; ‘Kenrick on 
Greek Prose Composition, Part II., Syn- 
tax; Murchison’s Geology of Salop. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS’ LIBRARY. 


The Standing Committee, appointed on 
the 26th of February to assist the Speaker 
in the direction of the Library, have made 
a Report, of which the following is the 
substance. ; 

They commence by stating the arrival 
of alarge and valuable accession of books, 
as a present from the French Government. 
It will be recollected that, in furtherance 

of a recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1832, the journals and a set of 
the papers printed by order of the House 
were transmitted to France, as the com- 
-mencement of an interchange with respect 
to the papers and journals ordered to be 
printed by the administrative and legisla- 
tive bodies of the two kingdoms. The 
volumes, the receipt of which is now an- 
nounced, form the first return made to 
England. 

The enlargement of the space allotted 
to the Library has been found advantage- 
ous: it is now so much more frequented 
than at any former period, that the original 
room would probably have been crowded 
to adegree which would have rendered it 
comparatively useless. 

The Catalogue has been re-arranged— 
a measure rendered necessary by the great 
increase of books purchased in -conse- 
quence of the recommendation of the Se- 
lect Committee of 1832, and is now ready 
for publication. 

A general Index to the bills, reports, 
accounts, and papers which have been 
printed by order of the House from 1801 
to 1832, has been printed. The com- 
mittee recommend that Messrs. Hansard 
be directed to pursue the same plan for a 
general index to the sessional papers, as 
that followed by the librarian in regard to 
the general index to the journals; so that, 
at any period, when the papers ordered to 
beprinted by the Houseshall haveassumed 
such a bulk as to be difficult of reference 
by annual indexes, a similar publication 
may be ready for printing. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the index to the local and personal acts, 
and it is probable that by the close of next 
session it may be ready for the press. 

The value of the arranged series of re- 
ports from 1801 to 1826 has been so gene- 
rally appreciated, that the Committee have 
directed the series to be completed to the 
end of the present session; and the Com- 
mittee recommend that an,index to the ap- 
pendixes thereto, from 1800 to the close of 
the present session, be compiled, similar to 
that subjoined by Messrs. Hansard to the 
collection of reports dated prior to 1800, 
and printed in 15 volumes folio. This 
index, extended to the present session, 


-might be accompanied by such notices af 

the reports themselves as would: form a 
general means of reference to the whole 
series, comprehending not less than 200 
volumes. 

By a recent arrangement, all papers 
presented in pursuance of orders or of 
addresses of the House, are deposited in 
the Library during the current session, in 
order to facilitate access to such as are 
not at-once ordered to be printed. The 
ready ee afforded by this arrange- 
ment will frequently either prevent the 
printing papers which do not contain the 
information sought, or may present the 
opportunity of abstracting from bulky 
returns all which may be necessary for 
the use of the House. This plan, it is 
hoped, has already had some effect in di- 
minishing the quantity of printing. 

The Committee have come to the fol- 
lowing resolutions in respect to the future 
management of the Library, and of the 
rooms appropriated to it:—Ist. ‘That no 
other committee, except the Committee 
of Privileges, be, under any circum- 
stances, permitted to sit in the Library. 
2d. That no strangers be, under any cir- 
cumstances, permitted to be in the Library 
from the time when Mr. Speaker takes 
the chair to the rising of the House; 
Peers not being included in this restric- 
tion, nor strangers under special permis- 
sion in writing from Mr. Speaker. 3d. 
That memoranda of works which mem- 
bers may think desirable for the house to 
possess, be entered in a book to be kept 
for that purpose by the Librarian; and 
that no book be received into the library, 
except such as may be presented by or 
through His Majesty’s Government, or 
through the Library Committee, 

The Report concludes with a recom- 
mendation that apartments or a house in 
the immediate vicinity should be provided 
for the residence of the librarian, and with 
expressing their entire satisfaction with 
the conduct of Mr. Vardon in that office. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Russia has published a clause of the will 
of an artillery officer, Count Araktschejen, 
by which the testator establishes a fund 
of 50,000 rubles for the author of the best 
History of the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander. The work is not to be writ- 
ten until one hundred years after that Mo. 
narch’s death, that is, in 1925. The author 
must be a Russian subject. The money 
will remain 93 years in the Bank, where 
it will accumulate by interest. Ten years 
before the time appointed, that is, in 1915, 
the Academy of St. ‘Petersburg will an- 
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nounce that competition is open to histo. 
rians, and the prize will be awarded in 
1925. The sum will have accumulated, 
at four per cent. to 1,918,560 rubles; a 
quarter will be devoted to the publication 
of the work, and the successful author 
will receive the remainder. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has 


proposed the following prizes:—A gold 
medal worth 600f. for the best mathema- 
tical and critical history of all the works 
which have been executed since the revi- 
val of letters in Europe, for measuring 
the meridians of the earth and the paral- 
lels to the equator. A gold medal of 
800f., and another of 400f., for the best 
physical descriptions of a natural region 
of the French territories. A gold medal 
of 800f. to such person as shall ascertain 
the exact geometrical level of an impor- 
tant part of the greater rivers of France, 
and of the principal smaller rivers. Also 
a premium of 7,000f. to any traveller who 
may give a description of the hitherto 
unknown parts of French Guyana, and 
fix the position of the sources of the river 
Maroni. The Memorials must be sent 
to the society before the 31st of December 
next. 

A very singular sale has been going on 
at the residence of M. Bandel, apothecary, 
at Alost, lately deceased. 1t comprises, 
amongst many other curious articles,3,000 
paintings and engravings, 2,000 pieces of 
porcelain, 133 lustres, branches, and can- 
delabra, 1,100 looking-glasses and mirrors 
of different dimensions, 72 clocks and 
watches, 283 statues and other garden or- 
naments, 530 pairs of pantaloons and 
breeches, 800 coats of different materials, 
‘780 pairs of stockings, 500 pairs of gloves. 
The deceased was a bachelor, lived with 
his sister, received no company, and never 
went out. The sale occupied a month. 

The Tribunal of Commerce of Saintes 
has just decided that the Royal Ordon- 
nance of Dec. 8, 1824, which subjects 
every kind of theatrical entertainment to 
pay a portion of the receipts to the privi- 

eged directors, is not binding in the de- 
partments. 

In reference to the part which has been 
taken by the Dutch King during the pro- 
gress of the Belgian affair, for the last four 
years, a high compliment has been paid 
by an amateur in numismatics, who struck 
a medal, representing his Majesty en buste, 
with the exergue ** Wilhelmus Neerlandice 
Rex, Luk. M.D.” and on the reverse a 
rock in a stormy sea, with Sevis immotus 
in undis, at the foot the words “4 die 25 
Aug. 1830, auspice Deo.”’ It is one of the 
best medals exhibited of late ; but both the 
inventor and the artist havechosen togive 
this tribute of loyalty anonymously. 


Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


[Sept. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
The following is a list of the principal 
American Periodicals, with the places at 
which they are published. 


Literary, Political, &c. 
Aladdin’s Lamp, New York; Afri- 
can Repository, Washington ; American 
Monthly Magazine, New York; Ameri- 
can Monthly Review, Cambridge (Ms.); 
American Quarterly Review, Philadel- 
hia; American Quarterly Observer, 
oston; American Quarterly Register, 
Boston ; Annals of Education, Boston; 
Calumet (American Peace Society), New 
York; Colonizationist, Boston; Fathers’ 
Magazine, New York; Knickerbocker, 
New York; Ladies’ Magazine, Boston; 
Lady’s Book, Philadelphia; Military and 
Naval Magazine of United States, Wash- 
ington (D.c.); Monthly yw, New 
York; Mother's Magazine, Utica( N. Y.); 
Museum of Foreign Literature, Philadel- 
phia ¢ North American Review, Boston ; 
orth American Magazine, Philadelphia; 
New England Magazine, Boston; New 
York Atlas Magazine, New York; New 
York Mirror, New York; Parthenon, and 
Academical Magazine, Schenectady; 
Peabody’s Parlour Journal, New York; 
People’s Magazine, Boston; Select 
Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
Boston; United States Review, Phila- 
delphia; Western Monthly Magazine, 
Cincinnati. 
In French. 
La Revue Francaise, New York; La 
France Littéraire, New York. 


Theological and Religious. 

Abbott’s Religious Magazine, Boston 
and New York; Albany Quarterly Ma- 
gazine, Albany (N. Y.); American Bap- 
tist Magazine, Boston; American Tract 
Magazine, New York; Biblical Reper- 
tory, Philadelphia; Biblical Repository, 
Andover and New York; Christian Ex- 
aminer (Unitarian), Boston; Christian 
Spectator ( Congregational), New Haven ; 
Christian Advocate (Presbyterian), Phi- 
ladelphia; Evangelical Magazine, Hart- 
ford; Home Missionary, New York; 
Literary and Theological Review, New 
York; Methodist Magazine, New York; 
Missionary Herald, Boston ; National 
Preacher, New York; New Jerusalem 
Magazine (Swedenb.), Boston; Sabbath 
School Treasury, Boston; Sabbath School 
Visitor, Boston ; Sailor's Magazine ; 
United Brethren Missionary Intelligence, 
— Views in Theology, New 

ork. 


Law. 

American Jurist and Law Magazine, 
Boston ; ~ Hall Reporter and New 
York Law Magazine, New York; Law 
Library, Philadelphia. 
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; Medical. 

American Medical Journal and Re- 
view, Baltimore; American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, Philadelphia; Journal 
of Health, Philadelphia; Journal of Phar- 
macy; Philadelphia ; Medical Gazette, 
Boston; Medical Magazine, Boston ; 
Western Medical Gazette, Cincinnati. 

Scientific. 

American Journal of Science, New 
Haven; Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, New York; Rail-Road Journal, 
&c. New York ; Scientific Tracts, Boston. 


Summary:—Literary, Political, and 
3 


Miscellaneous ‘ ; - Sl 
Theological and Religious - 2 

~ On Law ‘ ‘ - «= 
On the Medical Sciences i. 
On various Sciences , . Od 
Total 67 


Besides the above, there are numerous 
Weekly Journals of a literary character ; 
such as the New York Atlas and Con- 
stellation; the Albion, Niles’ Register, 
&c. Juveniles—such as Parley’s Maga- 
zine, and the Juvenile Miscellany. On 
Sporting—The American Turf Register, 
and the New York Sporting Magazine, 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. 
- ug. 20. The spirited proprietors of 
this truly useful and amusing exhibi- 
tion having announced a series of lec- 
tures on Chemistry, as practically con- 
nected with the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Agriculture of the Country, Mr. Maug- 
han, Professor of Chemistry, gave his 
first introductory lecture on the art of 
Bleaching. After tracing the origin and his- 
tory of the various articles of clothing and 
the modes of whitening them, adopted by 
the ancients, particularly the Egyptians 
and Jews, the learned lecturer proceeded 
to recapitulate the different processes 
which had been adopted in this Country, 
and stated that it formerly required six 
or even twelve months to bleach linen, 
which can now be effected in a few days 
by the use of oxymuriatic acid or chlorine. 
his valuable agent was discovered by 
Berthollet, a French chemist, in the year 
1786, aud shortly after adopted by the 
English manufacturers, the first of whom 
was Mr. Watts, of Manchester. The 
lecturer then entered into an elaborate 
view of the properties of that powerful 
agent in bleaching, and mentioned the 
discoveries made by Lussac and Sir H. 
Davy, the latter of whom gave it the name 
of chlorine, and proved it to be a body 
sui generis, and possessing properties dis- 


tinct from acids. Some‘very.curious and 
pleasing experiments were made for 
shewing the detergent properties of chlo- 
rine, in decomposing the vegetable dyes of 
linen, whilst the mineral dyes were un- 
affected by its application. His illustra- 
tions excited much approbation throughout. 
. These lectures are to be continued 
every Wednesday evening, and are in- 
tended to embrace descriptions, illus- 
trated by experiments, of the several ma- 
nipulatory processes adopted in the ma- 
nufactories of this and other coantries, 
in dyeing, calico-printing, tanning, soap- 
making, gas-making, glass-making, ena- 
melling, manufacturing of the several va- 
rieties of porcelain, sugar-making, malt- 
ing, brewing, and the making of wines, 
spirits, and vinegar ; the mode of separat- 
ing metals from their ores, the working 
of metals, and forming the several varie- 
ties of metallic alloys; the nature of soils, 
their analysis, and the most recent modes 
of improvement for the purposes of agri- 
culture, &c. Three lectures on the his- 
tory, construction, uses and improvements 
of the steam-engine will also be introduced. 
Each lecture is to last one hour, after which 
the rooms will be continued open until 
% past 10, for the exhibition of the most 
recent improvements in science and art. 


NEW ENGINE OF WAR. 


A new instrument or machine has been 
invented by Mr. Toplis, of the Museum 
of National Manufactures in Leicester- 
square, which he considers calculated to 
put an end to wars, and to prevent civilized 
nations from engaging hereafter in the 
work of mutual destruction. Mr. Toplis 
has constructed an engine, which, accord- 
ing to his views, will render armed multi- 
tudes powerless against any people dis- 
posed to defend themselves; a score of 
men with this auxiliary power being com- 
petent to annihilate the largest army which 
could be collected. The engine is port. 
able, and, without its casing, might be car- 
ried by two men: mounted on its proper 
carriage, it can be moved with celerity 
into any situation where horses or men 
can go; it is ready for action ina moment, 
and can be made at will to pour out for 
any desired time a continuous stream of 
bullets, which can be directed towards 
any point or object with the same facility 
as the stream of water from a fire engine, 
and with perfect precision; whilst the 
men who direct it are sheltered in entire 
security. Mr. Toplis looks forward with 
so much confidence to the moral influence 
which this new and mighty power must 
exercise upon the world, that he denomi- 
nates his engine the Pacificator. Its con- 
struction is exceedingly simple. A long 
tube, like the barrel of a rifle, is mounted 
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ona swivel. The breech of this barrel 
communicates with a chamber, in which 
gas-is rapidly evolved by the combustion 
of gunpowder, so prepared that it burns 
without —— This gas rushes 
through the barrel and propels the bullets, 
which drop into the barrel, through a 
funnel, from a reservoir placed above it. 
The barrel ean be elevated or depressed, 
er turned in any direction, with the utmost 
ease, so that the men who work it can 
discharge, with. unerring aim, a stream of 
bullets that must destroy every thing that 
is exposed to it. An obvious remark 
eccurs on looking at the smallness and 
lightness of this machine—that it, and the 
men who work it, might be blown away 
by a cannon-shot or two; but the inven- 
tor answers this objection by saying, that, 
as the most important use of the engine 
would be to act defensively against in- 
vading troops, it might be easily placed 
in situations (such as the brow of a hill) 
where it could pour destruction upon the 
enemy without being exposed to their 
shot. There is nothing paradoxical in 
the idea that the destructive power of a 
warlike instrument may tend to stop the 
effusion of human blood ; for it is evident 
that, if whole masses of men could bein- 
evitably destroyed as soon as they came 
within a certain distance of each other, 
such rencontres will necessarily cease. 


NEW MECHANICAL POWER. 

An ingenious mechanic at Brussels has 
just applied'a new power to mechanics, 
from which great results appear to be ex- 
pected. This new power is galvanism. 
Across a fly-wheel which is to give mo- 
tion to the machine, he has placed a me- 
tallic bar, previously magnetized by a 
galvanic pile, and within the attraction of 
two very powerful magnets. The moment 
the bar arrives in a rotatory course at the 
limit of the attractive power, and where it 
would necessarily stand still, the inventor 
by the application of galvanism suddenly 
converts the attractive into a repulsive 
power, which continues the motion in the 
same direction, and by these alternations, 
well managed, the wheel acquires a rapid 
rotation. ‘The experiment is said to have 
been ome ery successful, and the ma- 
chine worked for a whole hour. 





An ancient cinerary urn was recently 
dug up by some workmen while excavat- 
inga cellar in the High-street, Bedford, 
five feet below the surface of the earth, 
the same being found deposited near to a 
human skeleton. 


ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, 
The intended repair of the ancient 
cathedral of Armagh, was briefly noticed 


9 


in our last number, p. 203. On the 2Ist 
of May, the foundation-stone was laid, .of 
the pier to support the lower part of this’ 
ancient. edifice, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean, J. E. Jackson, M.A.., as the repre- 
sentative of his Grace-the Lord Primate, 
the Chapter and Clergy of the diocese, 
and. about 6,000 of the inhabitants of 
Armagh and its vicinity. A tablet of 
lead is imbedded in the stone, with the 
following inscription : 

Turris . hujusce. vetustate . labefacte . 
fundamenta . de . novo . jacere . yasta . 
ejus . mole . interea .trabibus . mira. arte. 
constructis. suffulta. eam. deinceps. in. 
altitudinem . ...... . pedum . evehere . cho- 
rum. simul. in. pristinam . statum .« re- 
staurare . arcus . insuper . turris . ab . ori- 
ente.a. meridie . et . ab . occidente . re- 
ductis. prius . his . duobus . meridionali . 
scilicet . et . occidentali. in . situm. cen- 
tralem . unde . causas . ob. ignotas . in- 
certo. que. evo. illi.sunt. amoti. nec- 
non . nayis . arcus . turri . adjaeentes . 
cum. iis . qui. ad. transepta . spectant . 
nt . Teficere . Dao. O. M . opitu- 
ante , propositum . est . cujus . operis . 
felicissime . incepti. primus . lapis . posi- 
tus. est. die. Maii. XXImo. Anno. 
Salutis. MDCCCXXXIVto. Anno. 
Regni . GutieLmi . Quarti . IVto. 
JoannE’. Georcio . D.D. Archiepis- 
copo. Armachano . Jacopo. Epvarpo. 
Jackson . M.A. Decano . Lupovico . 
Nockatts. CorrincHam:. S.A.S. Ar- 
chitecto. 

The simplicity and strength of the me- 
chanism by which the tower is supported 
is truly admirable, and reflects great credit 
— the professional abilities of the Ar- 
chitect, Mr. L. N. Cottingham, who. has 
already immortalized his name in his re- 
storations of Rochester Cathedral, Mag- 
dalen Chapel, Oxford, and St. Alban’s 
Abbey. In the course of removing some 
of the more recent masonry; this indefa- 
tigable architect has discovered, beneath 
the present edifice, the original cryptic 
structure of the ancient cathedral, which 
is —— to have been that erected by 
the Apostle of Ireland, in the 5th century; 
also, behind the high altar, where it had 
been long covered up, a large monus 
mental slab of marble, on which are en- 
graved the effigies of St. Peter and St. 
Patrick, a very early work of art. 


ST. LAWRENCE, EVESHAM. 

We are happy to hear of the intended 
restoration of the churchof St. Lawrence, 
at Evesham, a very handsome edifice, 
whieh has for many years been permitted 
to remain a roofless and deserted ruin. 
Not only will a fine building thus be re- 
stored, but an absolute want of church 
room will be supplied. The parish of St. 
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Lawrence contains, according to the last 
census in 1831, a population of 1,398 in- 
habitants; and thereis no place whatever 
for public worship in the parish. . In the 
adjoining parish of All Saints, containing 
a population of 1,628 inhabitants, there is 
only accommodation in the church for 
about 800 persons; and of the sittings, 
not above 100 are free. The church of 
St. Lawrence is at present unroofed, and 
its tower israpidly decaying ; but the spire 
is so perfect, that it is hoped, by under- 
building, the whole may be preserved. 
This expense, it is presumed, will not be 
very considerable: the walls of the church 
are uniformly perfect; but the roof, floor, 
and many of the window-mullions are to- 
tally destroyed. The principal expense 
will consist in new roofing, glazing, and 
fitting up the interior. It is proposed to 
appropriate the whole of the area to free 
sittings; and to erect galleries with pews, 
to be let at a moderate rent, for raising a 
fund towards defraying the annual ex- 
penses. Such is the plan of a committee 
who have undertaken this desirable work, 
and the subscription has been auspiciously 
commenced in the following names:— 
Edward Rudge, Esq. 100/.; Edward John 
Rudge, Esq. 100/.; Mrs. Rudge, 25/. ; 
Rev. John Marshall, the Vicar, 50/.; 
Rev. Walter P. Powell, Master of the 
Grammar School, 25/.; Mr. C. W. Os- 
borne, 50/.; Mrs. Welsh, 50/.; Thomas 
Beale Cooper, Esq. M.D. 102; Mr. 
Thomas Furley Smith, 102. 10s.; Wm. 
Byrch, Esq. Deputy Mayor, 10/. &e. &c. 

On part of the plan, however, we have 
received some remarks, which we think 
deserving of attention : 


Mr. Urnsan, Evesham, July 24, 

The long neglected edifice of St. Law- 
rence, Evesham,—beauteous even in de- 
cay, —was founded early in the thirteenth 
century; to which period its peculiarly- 
constructed tower and spire belong. The 
nave and chancel are, however, the pro- 
ductions of a later period, as is sufficiently 
indicated by the low Tudor arches that 
there occur. 

The present condition of this interest- 
ing church is however that of a forsaken 
ruin. Its tower, shaken and torn from 
base to parapet, momentarily threatens to 
overwhelm the passing traveller. The 
northern wall of the nave, including its 
elegantly formed arches, in company with 
a luxuriantly ornamented chantry, corre- 
sponding with one remaining at the south, 
are gone; having been removed, during 
the last century, under shelter_of a brief, 
as the first step toward—what was then 
styled—<“ repairing and beautifying” the 
structure, 

The attention of the inhabitants has 


Gent. Mac, Vor. II. 


now once more been directed toward the 
reparation—let me hope the RESTORATION, 
of this interesting pile—and subscriptions 
have already commenced.* 

To do this as it should be done—other- 
wise let us again commit it to the tender 
mercies of Father Time—the tower-must 
Jirst, if practicable, be secured by bars or 
chains concealed within its walls: the 
idea of rebuilding it (if by any means un- 
avoidable) would be barbarous in the ex- 
treme. hat done, the northern line of 
pillars and arcades with the clerestory 
windows above them, must be with pre- 
cision copied from the opposite existing 
line. The bald, presuming wall of the 
modern aile must next be taken down and 
reduced to the dimensions and formation 
of its southern compeer. The ceilings 
must of course be horizontal, imitating 
oak, as the finishing of the central wall 
sufficiently decides. The tracery of the 
windows may easily be supplied from the 
existing remains. 

Then comes the pewing of the whole. 
Free seats are of course intended to be 
secured. But, Mr. Urban, how will it 
horrify your antiquarian readers to learn 
that galleries are proposed for insertion, 
in such a structure as this! Forbid it, 
shades of our ancestors! What! block 
up these classically moulded arches with 
dense and cumbrous galleries? The pa- 
rishioners may speedily acquaint tbhem- 
selves with the effect of such a project. 
Take them to the adjoining fabric—that 
of All Saints—there shew them the se- 
pulchral chapel of the last of their ancient 
abbats, gorged, even to the pendants of its 
fan-work roof, with a lumbering gallery 
of pews: and then, ask them whether their 
own parochial structure “to such base 
usage shall be brought at last?” 

An abundance of sittings, free as well 
as private, may be easily secured, by. fit- 
ting up the ailes and lower portion of the 
nave with the low-backed and commodi- 
ous sittings of the olden time: when 
slumbering-boxes, now termed pews, were 
yet unknown; which last accommoda- 
tion, now needful, may well be provided 
in the upper portion of the central aile. 
A glance at the recently restored church 
of Coughton, in the vicinity, would at 
once prove the excellence of free sittings, 
such as I have mentioned; showing also 
the very increased accommodation that 
might, by such a plan, be obtained. 

Yours, &c. OssERVER. 





* A very effective engraving of the 
building, in its present melancholy plight, 
together with some observations upon its 
desecrated condition, has been recently 
published in the town. 
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Survey of Thebes, or Diospotis Magna, and 
Ground Plan of the Pyramids. Taken 
in 1830, by J. G. Witkinson, Esq. 
Six sheets. Lond. 1834. 

The interest that has been felt during 
the last twenty years in Ferree Anti- 
quities, renders every thing relating to the 
subject of the greatest importance. We 
look upon the ancient Egyptians as the 
parents of Greek talent; and, however far 
they were surpassed by the genius of their 
pupils, we cannot refuse them that por- 
tion of praise which is due to originality. 

If we examine the nature of the orna- 
mental details of their architecture, the 
style and the sculpture, or the habits and 
customs of private life, we cannot fail to 
observe a striking analogy to those of the 
early Greeks; and the several colonies 
that were founded by Egyptians, on the 
shores of Greece, intimately connect the 
history of that country with the name of 
Egypt. The Greek mythology was also 
derived from the same source; and the 
schools at which Athenian and other phi- 
losophers were anxious to obtain the pri- 
vilege of pursuing their studies, or of pro- 
curing information, were at Heliopolis 
and Thebes. 

The Egyptian priests were the most 
learned persons of antiquity ; their wisdom 
was a proverb among their neighbours, 
and the assemblies of Greece frequently 
submitted their opinions to the approba- 
tion or condemnation of that learned 
body. But, however well the ancient 
Greeks and Romans might have been 
acquainted with the country, and the laws, 
manners, and peculiarities of the people, 
they have given us no accurate description 
either of Egypt or the Egyptians; and 
Thebes, the most ancient and important 
eapital of the caer is scarcely noticed 
in the History of Herodotus, and only 
superficially described by later authors. 
Of the seakitude of its temples, and other 
splendid monuments, no notion has been 
conveyed ; only four principal temples are 
mentioned, and even these are not de- 
seribed by them, and many intermediate 
edifices which stood on either side of the 
river, are totally unnoticed. Most of them 
indeed had been thrown down by the Per- 
aians, during their destructive invasion 
under Cambyses, who also defaced a con- 
siderable portion of the great temple of 
Karnak, and of the other still existing 
monuments. 

Two of the Colossi of the Third Amr- 
norH, which stand in the plain on the 
western side of the Nile, had been spared 
by the barbarous invaders, and one of them 


was destined to become the admiration of 
the Romans, and the wonder of many a 
credulous writer. It was supposed to 
uttera sound about the first houraftersun- 
rise, and its miraculous powers were 
ascribed to the intervention of a Deity 
whose Son it was thought to represent. 
Ignorant of the name of AmENopH, the 
Romans ascribed to Memnon the statue 
of the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the Son of 
Aurora was supposed to salute his mother 
and the rising Sun*.. The tomb of Osy- 
mandyas had also been noticed by Heca- 
teus, and the account of this interesting 
monument was copied into the history of 
Diodorus, but the description of the plan 
and the distribution of its different parts, 
are so greatly at variance with the relative 
proportionsofan Egyptian edifice, that we 
evidently perceive that either Hecateus 
or Diodorus has confounded, or united, 
two distinct buildings, which may pro- 
bably be the Memnonium and the great 
temple of Mepiner Hazov. A general 
statement of the number of Royal Tombs 
in the Valley of the Kings, had also been 
given by the same historian, but nothing 
could be learnt either regarding their posi- 
tion, or their general character. The 
magnificent and stupendous pile of Kar- 
nak was equally undescribed; and, indeed, 
since Herodotus is so enthusiastic in his 
praise of the Labyrinth, we may fairly 
doubt that he ever saw this temple, al- 
though he affirms that he really visited 
Thebes, and extended his journey to the 
city of Elephantina. 

ith such imperfect information re- 
specting the monuments of Thebes, it is 
not surprising that little should be known 
concerning that ancient city; nor indeed 
could description convey a correct idea of 
its extent, or the position of its numerous 
buildings. The traveller now wanders 
amongst the remnants of temples, the 
fragments of statues, and the mounds of 
immense walls that constituted the pre- 
cincts of each sacred monument, but he 
fails to obtain any just idea of the size and 
plan of the sole temple of Karnak. . He 
has heard of the hundred gates of Thebes, 
and is surprised to meet with no vestiges 
of its walls, and he is unable to calculate 
the extent or probable limits of this im- 
mense city. It is consequently of pri- 





* Mr. Wilkinson has discovered that 
the sound was produced by a priestly arti- 
fice; and a block of stone placed in the lap 
of the statue emits the same kind of sound 
as that described in one of the inscriptions 
on its leg. 
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‘mary importance that we should be put 
in possession of a | and accurate sur- 
vey of Thebes, which should at once 
point out the exact position, size, and 
-_ of each tespective edifice, and lay 

fore us at one view the situation of the 
temples, on either side of the river; the 
numerous avenues of sphynxes, propyla, 
and lateral chapels attached to the main 
building at various periods by succeeding 
monarchs; the form and space of the sanc- 
tuaries, and other details of each sacred 
edifice; and enable us to distinguish the 
location of the tombs of the Kings and of 
amare individuals. | These desiderata 

ve been now supplied by the Survey 
before us, in which all the sepulchral and 
other monuments are easily distinguished, 
and all of them have been laid down by 
actual survey. The dimensions are of 
such a scale, that no object, however mi- 
nute, has been omitted, and the moun- 
tains and vallies of the west bank, where 
the royal tombs are excavated in the solid 
rock, are introduced with the same scru- 
pulous precision. It is worthy of re- 
mark that this city has never been sur- 
rounded by a wall, and that the story of 
its hundred gates is purely a poetical 
illusion ; and Diodorus, in consequence 
ofthe objection which necessarily pre- 
sented itself to the notion of the Theban 
wall, has suggested that the gates were 
those of the courts of the palaces that 
stood within the limits of thecity. Ano- 
ther great recommendation in this Survey, 
is the extent of the references in the mar- 
gin, which at once point out the nature of 
the object therein mentioned, and indicate 
the name of the monarch in whose reign 
it was executed. ' 

Besides the Survey of Thebes, a ground 
plan of the Pyramids of Gizah is also 
contained in the same sheets, so that we 
have at once all that is most interesting at 
Thebes, and in the vicinity of Memphis. 
All the tombs and minor Pyramids, the 
sphynx, and the causeways, by which the 
materials were brought for the construc- 
tion of these stupendous monuments, are 
introduced in their respective places; and 
the references, which also accompany this 
plan, serve in like manner as a guide to 
tke curious inquirer at home, and to the 
traveller on the spot. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A subterranean Indian village has been 
discovered in Nacoochee Valley, in Geor- 
gia, by gold miners, whilst excavating a 
canal for the purpose of washing gold. 
The depth to which it is covered varies 
from seven to nine feet; some of the 
houses are embedded in a stratum of rich 
auriferous gravel. They are 34 in num- 
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ber, built of logs, from six to ten inches 
in diameter, and from 10 to 12 feet in 
length. The walls are from three to six 
feet in height, forming a continuous line 
or street of 300 feet. The logs are hewed 
and notched as at the present day. The 
land beneath which they were found, was 
covered at its first settlement by the 
whites, with a heavy growth of timber, 
denoting the great antiquity of those build- 
ings, and a powerful cause which sub- 
merged them. Cane baskets and frag- 
ments of earthenware, were found in the 
rooms. The houses are situated from 50 
to 100 yards from the principal channel 
of the creek. A great number of curious 
specimens of workmanship have been 
found in situations which preclude the 
possibility of their having been moved for 
more thana thousand years; among these, 
half of a crucible, of the capacity of nearly 
a gallon, 10 feet below the surface, and 
immediately beneath a large oak tree, 
which measured five feet in diameter, and 
must have been 400 or 500 years old. 
The soil is diluvial, or what may be 
termed table land. The stratum of quartz 
gravel, in which the vessel was imbedded, 
is about two feet in thickness, resting 
upon decomposed chlorite slate. It is not 
difficult to account for the deposit of those 
substances in alluvial soil, for the hills are 
generally very high and precipitous, and 
from the immense quantity of rain which 
falls, the streams are swollen to great 
height, sweeping every thing with them, 
and frequently forming a deposit of se- 
veral feet in thickness in a season. A 
vessel resembling a double mortar was 
found in Duke’s Creek, about five inches 
in diameter, and the excavation on each 
side nearly an inch in depth, basin-like, 
and perfectly polished. It was made of 
quartz, which ad been semi-transparent, 
but had become stained with the iron 
which abounds in quantity in all the coun- 
try. In the bottom of each basin was a 
small depression halfan inch in depth and 
about the same diameter. What its use 
could have been is difficult to conjecture. 
The high finish, and its exact dimensions, 
induce the belief that it is the production 
of a more civilized people than the pre- 
sent race of Indians, 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


There has been lately discovered, on 
the ground where the battle of Cheronea 
was fought, the colossal lion, which the 
Thebans erected on the spot in memory 
of their fellow-citizens who died in de- 
fence of their country. This monument 
will, it is said, be restored. Several other 
relics of antiquity have been found at Zea, 
Kydnes, and Denos, and deposited in the 
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Museum in Greece. Among the objects 
found at Zea isa bust with this inscrip- 
tion :—“* Epithalamium of Sophocles, the 
Heraclian.” 

FRENCH ANTIQUITIES. 

In the beginning of July, some men 
digging for turf near La Mottelette, a 
smail village at a short distance from 
Amiens, discovered between 700 and 800 
Roman bronze medals, most of them of a 
large size and in fine preservation. The 
effect of their having remained so long in 
the water has given them the appearance 
of being gilt. ‘They are of the times of 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and 
Sabina his wife, Antoninus Pius, Faus- 
tina mater, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina the 
younger, Lucius Verus and Lucilla his 
wife, Maximus Primus, Posthumus the 
elder with a galley on the reverse. Some 
few in silver, turned up at the same time, 
were of Gallienus, Posthumus, and others. 

Another discovery was lately made at 
Amiens, when, on forming a cellarin the 
Rue Saint Dominique, the workmen 
found, at about five or six feet below the 
surface, a skeleton in good preservation, 
with a long and broad iron sword by its 
side, asmall parcel of coins, and some iron 
nails which had probably fastened the 
coffin. The coins were dispersed by the 
men, and the sword sold to an ironmonger 
for two sous, so that these curiosities are 
lost. A medal, however, has been pre- 
served, and presents on the obverse three 
crowns, one above the other two, the first 
being charged with five stars, surrounded 
by the legend “* Manet ultima Ceelo;” on 
the reverse is a mast, with a bird on its 
top, at which two figures are shooting with 
bows and arrows. Around the edge of 
this are the words “ Vive Enfance.” 

At Eskebceuf, near St. Valery, on the 
Somme, a discovery was lately made at 
the depth of about 12 feet in the ground, 
of a boat, 28 feet in length by 22 inches 
in breadth, and 20 in depth. It appears 
to have belonged to the earliest period of 
navigation, or at least to the invasion of 
the Normans. It is formed of a single 
oak*, and towards one of the extremities 
is an excavation that served to fix the mast. 
It is now deposited in the hall where the 
Société Royale d’ Emulation of Abbeville 
holds its meetings. 

ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in 
new paving and beautifying their ancient 
cathedral, found lately the leaden coffin 
of Bishop Bitton, who died in 1307. 
Near the bones of the finger was disco- 


* Very similar to the boat found at North Stoke, 
bear the river aun, Sussex, (see June Number, 
p. 638). Jt has been presented by the Earl of Egre- 
moat to His Majesty, who has ordered it to be 
deposited at the British Museum. 


vered a sapphire ring set in gold, in the 
centre of which is engraved a hand with 
the two forefingers extended in the atti- 
tude of benediction. 

A beautiful tessellated pavement was 
lately uncovered by some workmen en- 
gaged in improvements at Meuz, in Hol- 
derness, which was, doubtless, formerly 
the floor of the abbey church. 

The old religious house, situated at the 
entrance into Banbury from Oxford, and 
which for many years has gone by the 
name of ‘St. John’s Barn, on account of 
the use to which it was: applied, has re- 
cently been partly pulled down, to form a 
residence for W. Williams, M.D. . Seve- 
ral ancient coins have been discovered, 
most of which are in possession of the 
proprietor; one is a silver twopence of the 
reign of Edward 111]. coined at London, 

In digging a grave near one of the pil- 
lars in the nave of the church of Betham, 
county of Westmoreland, upwards of 100 
silver coins, of very high antiquity but in 
a fine state of preservation, have been dis- 
covered. They are chiefly of the reigns 
of the Norman Conqueror aud his son 
Rufus, with a few of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Canute the Dane. 


GERMANY. 

A remarkable stalactical cavern has 
been discovered at Erpfingen, in the baili- 
wick of Reutlingen. The entrance is 
between two rocks, and was closed with 
three large stones carefully fitted together. 
The cavern itself is 515 feet long, and 
contains in one suite six chambers, which 
are nearly of equal length, from 24 to 32 
feet in height, and from 24 to 48 feet in 
breadth ; but they are all separated from 
each other by irregularities of the ground. 
Besides this principal cavern, there ‘are 
several smaller ones on the left and right: 
the most remarkable of the latter is near 
the entrance, and forms a kind of gallery 
thirty feet long, and from five to nine feet 
high, and ten feet broad. The other 
lateral caves are generally small and low. 
Though shut up, probably, for centuries, 
it must have formerly been inhabited, or 
at least served as a place of refuge, as not 
only pieces of pottery, but also two combs 
and some rings have been found. - Every- 
where, but especially in some of the 
lateral caves, there are numerous human 
bones of extraordinary size ; also vitrified 
and petrified bones of large animals, and 
teeth belonging to animals not known to 
the sportsmen of the present day. The 
cavern is dry, the temperature very mild. 
It is situated in the forest, on the Hihlen- 
berg, or Hollenberg, three leagues anda 
half from Reutlingen, half a league from 
Erpfingen, and one league from Lichten- 
stein. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—_ 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, July 25. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward his “ Financial Statement.” After 
going into extensive detail, as to the state 
of the finances, he adverted to the surplus 
on which he had calculated last year, ob- 
serving that he thought he should pos- 
sess a surplus of 1,620,000/. and that he 
should gain 160,000/. by adding 50 per 
cent. upon the licences of retail spirit- 
dealers, and 35,000/. on beer-licences. 
The present beer-licence was 2/.2s. He 
proposed to make the licence Il. 1s. 
where the beer was not consumed on the 
premises, and 3/. 3s. where it was con- 
sumed on the premises. He thus had a 
total surplus of 1,815,000/. He proposed 
to use this surplus in the repeal of the 
House Tax (previously determined upon), 
which would be 1,200,000. The re- 
ductions that would be effected by Mr. 
P. Thomson’s Customs’ Duties Bill, 
now before Parliament, would be 200,000/. 
He proposed to repeal the duties on 
starch, amount 75,000/.; on stone bot- 
tles and sweets, amount 6000/.; and on 
almanacks, amount 25,0002 He also 
named many small reductions in the as- 
sessed taxes—namely, the duty on riding- 
horses used by small farmers; the win- 
dow-tax on the houses of small farms; 
the duty on servants under 18 years of 
age; the duty on a horse kept by a cler- 
gyman, of any persuasion, where the in- 
come did not exceed 120/., &c. The 
whole reductions of these small assessed 
taxes he estimated at 75,0001. The sum 
total of thereductions would be 1,581,0000. 
His Lordship said, that, besides being 
able to make these reductions, the re- 
venue would meet the interest (which 
would be 400,000/. for the portion of the 
financial year) on-the 20,000,000/. that 
had been voted to effect the abolition of 
Negro Slavery.—An extended and de- 
sultory discussion followed. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in reply to the ob- 
servations of different Members, added, 
that he should be glad to repeal the duty 
on glass, and reduce the stamps on pub- 
lications, provided the state of the re- 
venue authorised such a proposition. 





House or Lorps, July 28, 


On the motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Inish Coercion Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered for 
the third reading the uext day. The 


Noble Marquis also laid on the table the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Brizery at Erections Bru. It stated, 
that they had suggested certain amend- 
ments, by which it was directed that, 
when a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons should have come to the conclusion 
that gross and extensive bribery had been 
committed in any place, the result of that 
inquiry by the Commons should be laid 
before their Lordships, and then the 
Crown should issue a commission, at the 
head of which one of the Judges was to 
preside. The whole Court was to con- 
sist of seven Members of the Commons’ 
House, and five of their Lordships. The 
bill was then ordered for recommittal. 

The consideration of the Poor Law 
AMENDMENT BIL was then resumed, and 
the Committee proceeded as far as the 
68th clause. A good deal of discussion 
took place on the 67th clause, which ef- 
fects an important alteration in the pre- 
sent law of Bastardy, fixing the responsi- 
bility of maintaining her illegitimate chil- 
dren on the female. The clause was op- 
posed by the Bishop of Exeter, the Earl 
of Falmouth, and Lord Wynford, and sup- 
ported by the Bishop of London, the Earl 
of Radnor, and the Lord Chancellor. On 
a division, there appeared—for the clause, 
38; against it, 13. 





Inthe House or Commons, the same 
day, the third reading of the UNIvERsITIES 
Apmission Brit was, after a long and 
animated discussion, carried by a majority 
of 164 against 75. 





House or Lorps, July 29. 


The Irish Disturbances BILL was 
read a third time and passed. 





Houser or Commons, July 30. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Irish Trrne Bitt,.when Mr. 
O'Connell proposed an amendment on the 
third clause, the effect of which was to 
afford immediate relief to the tithe-payers 
to the extent of 40 per cent.—in other 
words, to cut off at once two-fifths, or 40 
per cent., from the amount of tithe hence- 
forth payable in Ireland, the landlords of 
Ireland being made responsible for the 
payment of what still remains of that 
charge. This amendment, though opposed 
by Ministers, was carricd, on a division, 
by 82 against 33. 
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House or Lorps, 4ug. 1. 

The Batsery at Execrioys Bill was 
read a second time, and passed. 

The Earl of Radnor moved the second 
reading of the Bill for the Admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities, when the 
Dukes of Gloucester and Wellington, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury opposed, 
and Lords Melbourne and Brougham sup- 
ported, the Bill. Ona division, the Bill 
was lost, thenumbers being, for the second 
reading, 85; against it, 187. 





House or Commons, dug. 5. 


The Common Frietps’ Enciosure 
Bill was thrown out by a majority 
of 20. 

Mr. Littleton moved the third read- 
ing of the Intsh Trrue Bill, and ad- 
verted to the sufficiency of the funds 
provided by the measure for all the 
purposes of Church repairs and expenses 
of Divine worship, independently of the 
perpetuity fund, After some discussion, 
the Bill was read a third time and passed; 
as was also the Iniso Cuurnch TEMpora- 
Litres’ Bin. 


dug.6. The Assessed Taxes’ Bill 
and the Beer Bill were passed. In the 
latter Bill a clause was carried, by 35 
against 24, which will greatly limit the 
number of persons licensed to sell beer. 
It enacts that, after April 1836, no house 
shall be licensed to sell beer, in cities 
and boroughs, which is not of the value 
of 107. a-year. A clause was also agreed 
to, the object of which was, to enable 
Magistrates to permit the keeping open 
beer-houses at any hours they might 
think expedient, not earlier than four 
o’clock in the morning, nor later than 
eleven at night. 

Aug.7. A message was received from 
his Majesty as follows:—*‘* His Majesty 
acquaints the House of Commons, that, 
having taken into consideration the pre- 
sent state of reversion of estates, accru- 
ing to the Crown by reason of attainder in 
Treland, his Majesty has given directions 
to bar all such reversions.”—( Hear, hear, 
hear.) —-This was generally considered by 
Hon. Members as a great boon to Ire- 
land, and an Address of thanks to his 
Majesty was agreed upon. 

In consequence of the alterations made 
by the Lords in the Brisery at Evec- 
tions’ Bill, the measure was altogether 
given up for the present Session. 

On the motion of Lord J. Russell, it 
was ordered, by a majority of 67 against 
18, that no writs be issued for the bo- 
roughs of Hertford, Carrickfergus, War- 
wick, and Stafford, till the 20th of Fe- 
bruary next, . 
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House or Lorps, Aug. 8 

The Atmanack Sramp Duties’ Re- 
PEAL and other Bills were read a third 
time, and passed. 

The Poor Law AMENDMENT Bill 
was, after a division of 45 against 15, 
read a third time, the amendment of the 
Bishop of Eweter, for the omission of 
the pam clause, having been lost by a 
majority of 82 against 71. An amend- 
ment, proposed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, fixing the cost of an illegitimate 
child on the father (satisfactorily proved 
to be so) in case it should become oma 
able to the parish through the actual in- 
ability of the mother to support it, hav- 
ing been agreed to, the Bill was passed. 

The Irish Cuurch TEMPORALITIES’ 
Bill was read a second time. 


Aug. 11. Lord Melbourne rose to move 
the second reading of the Irish Trrne 
Bit. His Lordship entered into a de- 
scription of the state of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and the resistance op- 
posed by the people to the collection of 
tithe. On adyerting to the plan con- 
tained in the Bill, he observed, ‘* The 
deduction really to be made was 22% per 
cent. being in consideration of the secu- 
rity given by the Government, and to 
cover the expenses of collection, &c. 
By the arrangement proposed, every in- 
cumbent would receive for every 1004, the 
sum of 77/. 10s., without being exposed 
to the cost of collection—without risk— 
without the odium which attended the 
collection of tithes.—Lord Ellenborough 
opposed the measure as a robbery of the 
Irish Church, and even with respect te 
the landlords, a measure of great injus- 
tice. As the Bill was a money Bill they 
had no course left but to reject it alto- 
gether. His Lordship concluded 
moving that it be read a second time that 
day six months.—Lord Duncannon enter- 
ed into an examination of the details to 
show the benefit that would result to all 
parties from the adoption of the Bill.— 
The Duke of Wéilington bore testimony 
to the extreme importance of the measure, 
but required from the Government the 
preservation of the peace. ‘If they had 
met the disturbances with energy—if they 
had carried into effect the Proclamation 
Act—if they had renewed it when they 
ought—if they had not given patents of 
precedence to a gentleman who had been 
convicted of a misdemeanor—if they had 
omitted to reward that gentleman, who 
had flown in the face of his Majesty, they 
would have put an end to these tithe dis- 
turbances; and if they had done that, we 
should not have been in the state in which 
we found ourselves at the present mo- 
ment."— The Lord Chancellor took a 
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comprehensive view of the question. He 
said the Irish clergy had now a right to 
100 per cent. of tithe, having their tithe 
past doubt by law; but there happened 
to be what was called by lawyers a sever- 
ance between the title and the possession, 
and the same person who had an un- 
doubted right to 100 per cent. was often 
in a situation which required him to 
combat for merely a moderate portion of 
his demand. The Bill proposed, instead 
of 100 per cent. you shall have 777. 10s., 
20 per cent. for security, and 2/. 10s. for 
the cost of collection. It was clear that 
the Church would be benefited by the 
present measure.— The Bishop of London 
expressed his determination to vote 
against the second reading of the Bill.— 
The Earl of Roden described the Bill as 
a crafty attempt to destroy the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland.—'The Duke of 
Richmond said he should vote for the 
second reading. On a division the num- 
bers were—contents, 122; non-contents, 
189. This important measure was there- 
fore lost. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Lords’ Amendments in the Poor 
Laws’ AMENDMENT BIL be read a se- 
cond time.—Mr. Hughes Hughes moved, 
as an amendment, thatthe Lords’ Amend- 
ments be taken into further consideration 
upon that day three months. Aftersome 
discussion the amendment was put and 
negatived bya majority of 79 to 24. The 
House then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the Amendments. Upon the 
reading of that which took away the right 
of Dissenting Ministers to visit work- 
houses whenever they should think fit at 
seasonable times, Mr. Langdale moved 
that the Lords’ Amendment benot agreed 
to; whieh was carried without a division. 

The other Amendments having been 
agreed to, they were read a second time. 





House or Lorps. 

Aug. 13. On the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the County Justices’ Bint, 
which had been returned with amend- 
ments by the Commons, was ordered to 
be taken into further consideration that 
day six months. The Bill was conse- 
quently lost. 





In the Housrt or Commons, the same 
day, there was a conference with the Lords 
on their Lordships’ Amendments to the 
Coroners’ BI, rejecting the clause se- 
curing open Courts. ‘The Lords pressed 
their Amendments. Mr. Cripps moved 
that the Amendments be adopted.—Mr. 
Warburton moved as an amendment that 
they be taken into consideration that day 
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three months.—The Attorney-General said 
it was very desirable to have some declara- 
tory law on the subject, after the legal de- 
cisions that had taken place; therefore, 
with the view of promoting that result, 
and as no great inconvenience could re- 
sult from the delay, he should support the 
amendment. The amendment was car- 
ried; consequently the Bill was deferred. 





House or Lorps. 


Aug. 14. Several Bills were passed, 
after which the Lord Chancellor produced 
an immense number of Petitions on almost 
every subject which has occupied public 
attention during the Session. His Lord- 
ship afterwards laid on the Table of the 
House a Bill relative to the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the Peers, The Bill was 
ordered to be printed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Lords Amendment in the Beer 
Bit, relative to the domiciliary visits of 
Constables at all hours, was the principal 
subject of discussion. Ona division there 
appeared—for the Amendment of the 
Lords, 29; againstit, 12. 


Aug.15. This day the Prorogation of 
Parliament took place, when his Majesty 
delivered. the following most gracious 
Speech :— 

“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ The numerous and important ques- 
tions which have, in the present asin the 
two preceding years, been submitted to 
your consideration, have imposed upon 
you the necessity of extraordinary ex- 
ertions; and it is with a deep sense of 
the care and labour which you have be- 
stowed upon the public business that I at 
length close this protracted Session, and 
release you from your attendance. 

« I continue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their friendly dis- 
position. The negotiations, on account 
of which the conferences in London upon 
the affairs of the Low Countries were 
suspended, have not yet been brought to 
aclose; and I have still to lament the 
continued postponement of a “final set- 
tlement between Holland and Belgium. 
On the other hand, I have derived the 
most sincere and lively satisfaction from 
the termination of the civil war which 
had so long distracted the kingdom of 
Portugal; and I rejoice to think that the 
Treaty, which the state of affairs in 
Spain and’ Portugal induced me to con- 
clude with the King of the French, the 
Queen Regent of Spain, and the Regent 
of Portugal, and which has already been 
laid before you, contributed materially to 
produce this happy result. Events have 
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since occurred in Spain to disappoint for 
atime the hopes of tranquillity in that 
country, which the pacification of Por- 
tugal had inspired. To these events, so 
important to Great Britain, I shall give 
my most serious attention, in concert 
with France, and with the other powers 
who are parties to the Treaty of the 22d 
of April; and the good understanding 
which prevails between me and my Al- 
lies, encourages me to expect that our 
united endeavours will be attended with 
success. The peace of Turkey remains 
undisturbed ; and I trust that no event 
will happen in that quarter to interrupt 
the tranquillity of Europe. 

“ T have not failed to observe with ap- 
probation, that you have directed your 
attention to those domestic questions 
which more immediately affect the ge- 
neral welfare of the community; and I 
have had much satisfaction in sanctioning 
your wise and benevolent intentions, by 
giving my assent to the Act for the 
Amendment and better administration of 
the Laws relating to the Poor of Eng- 
land and Wales. It will be my duty to 
provide that the authority necessarily 
vested in Commissioners nominated by 
the Crown, be exercised with temperance 
and caution; and I entertain a confident 
expectation that its prudent and judi- 
cious application, as well as the discreet 
enforcement of the other provisions of 
the Act, will by degrees remedy the evils 
which at present prevail, and whilst they 
elevate the character, will increase the 
comforts and improve the condition, of 
my people. The amendment of the law 
is one of your first and most important 
duties, and I rejoice to perceive that it 
has occupied so much of your attention. 
The establishment of a central court for 
the trial of offences in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, will, I trust, improve 
the administration of justice within the 
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populous sphere of its jurisdiction, and 
afford a useful example to every other 
part of the kingdom. To the important 
subjects of our jurisprudence and of our 
municipal corporations, your attention 
will naturally be directed early in the 
next Session. You may always rest as- 
sured of my disposition to co-operate 
with you in such useful reformations. 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“© T thank you for the readiness with 
which you have granted the supplies. 
The estimates laid before you were some- 
what lower than those of former years, 
although they included several extra- 
ordinary charges which will not again 
occur. The same course of economy 
will still be steadily pursued. The con- 
tinued increase of the revenue, notwith- 
standing the repeal of so many taxes, 
affords the surest proof that the resources 
of the country are unimpaired, and jus- 
tifies the expectation that a perseverance 
in judicious and well-considered measures 
will still further promote the industry and 
augment the wealth of my people. 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“It gives me great gratification to be- 
lieve, that in returning to your several 
counties, you will find a prevalence of 
general tranquillity, and of active in- 
dustry amongst all classes of society. I 
humbly hope that Divine Providence will 
vouchsafe a continuance and increase of 
these blessings; and in any circumstances 
which may arise, I shall rely with con- 
fidence upon your zeal and fidelity; and I 
rest satisfied that you will inculcate and 
encourage that obedience to the laws, 
and that observance of the duties of re- 
ligion and morality, which are the only 
secure foundations of the power and hap- 
piness of empires.” 

Parliament was then prorogued to 
Thursday the 25th day of September 
next. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
_ On the 3lst of July, the opening of 
the Chambers, after the elections, took 
place. His Majesty was received with 
enthusiasm both in the Chamber of De- 
uties, and on his progress from the 
huilleries. There were present about 
270 deputies and 70 peers. The speech 


congratulates the country on its tran- 

quillity, and the depression of disturb- 

ances, and claims for the government the 

merit of having responded to the na- 

tional wishes in the fulfilment of a 

liberal oF ane policy. It an- 
0 


nounces the increase of commerce, and 
prophesies the opening of new outlets 
for trade and industry through the ope- 
ration of peaceful laws, The public 
expense, it anticipates, will be provided 
for by the ordinary resources of the 
state. It announces the termination of 
the disturbances in Portugal, and the 
treaty with Great Britain, Spain, and 
Portugal, for the preservation of peace 
in the Peninsula; and adds, that, united 
with England, he is concerting with his 
allies respecting Spain, where new dif- 
ficulties have arisen. ‘The tranquillity 
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of the East, and the prospect of con- 
tinued peace in Europe, are the closing 
consolatory passages, with the expression 
of a determination to preserve the insti- 
tutions of France, and to rally all good 
Frenchmen round the throne and the 
charters.—In the Chamber of Deputies 
the ministers carried their address by a 
great majority, with very little discussion. 
—On the 16th of August the Chambers 
were prorogued to the 29th ef De- 
cember. 

In commemorating the anniversary of 
the revolution of 1830, the fetes of July 
were confined this year to two days, the 
28th and 29th; the 27th (which was Sun- 
day), being confined to the placing of 
new tri-coloured flags over the graves of 
those who fell in the conflict. ‘The 
churches were hung in black cloth. At 
six in the morning and evening the guns 
at the Hotel des Invalides and Hotel de 
Ville were fired. The drums were beat- 
ing at an early hour through all quarters 
of the city, to call the National Guards 
and other troops to their respective sta- 
tions. His Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke of Orleans and suite, was received 
with shouts of “ Vive le Roi.” In the 
evening the gardens of the Tuilleries were 
crowded with company. 

From the official return of the criminal 
courts of France for 1832, we find that 
the total number of judgments delivered 
was 6,162, of which 5,526 prosecutions 
were defended, and 636 were passed in 
default. In the first number of ac- 
cusations, 8,227 individuals were com- 
prised, and in the second, 883. The 
reports distinguish the different depart- 
ments, and the descriptions of crimes in 
each. The number of sentences for or- 
dinary crimes was 5,295, in 1833, of 
which 1,331 were against persons, and 
3,966 against property. The per centage 
against persons in 1833, was twenty-five, 
and in 1831 there were twenty-seven per 
cent. The total of accusations com- 
prised 7,565 persons, being, on the whole 
population of the kingdom, one in 4,304 
inhabitants; in 183] it was one in 4,281 
persons. Of the total accused, 113 
were under sixteen years of age; 2,266 
were between sixteen and twenty-five, 
or thirty-one per cent.; 2,572 between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, or thirty-four 
per cent.; 2,614 were above thirty-five, 
or thirty-five per cent. There were 
4,540 who could not read or write; 2,192 
who could do so very imperfectly; 682 
who could do so well, and 151 who had 
had a superior education. 

dug.17. An enormous balloon, which 
was to start from the Champ de Mars, 
Paris, for London, to set down no less 

Gent. Mac. Vou, Il. 
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than seventeen passengers in Hyde Park, 
e of three or four 
hours, met with an accident which pre- 
vented its ascension, to the great dis- 
appointment of several thousand persons, 
who had collected to the spot to witness 
its departure; but more especially of the 
seventeen passengers themselves, who had 
bespoken and paid for places to perform 
the voyage. ‘The balloon burst soon 
after it had begun to fill; but it is said 
that its constructors will lose no time in 
preparing a new one, upon the most im- 
proved principle, in which they hope toe 
effect their original purpose of landing a 
cargo of passengers in the very centre of 
our Hyde Park. 
SPAIN. 

On the 24th of July, the sitting of the 
Cortes was opened by the Queen of 
Spain in person. She congratulates the 
Cortes on the treaty with France and 
England, hints at the nou-recognition of 
her daughter by other powers, speaks of 
the fidelity of the army and the strength 
of the kingdom, and alludes in a very 
spirited manner to the various reforms 
which it is intended to effect. The 
night before the assembling of the Cortes, 
a conspiracy to summon the Cortes of 
1812,and to subscribe to that constitution, 
was detected, and several arrests took 
place on the night of the 24th. The 
gallant Palafox, the defender of Zara- 
goza, is implicated in these proceedings. 

The Madrid papers give the debates 
which took place in the Chamber of 
Procuradores on the Address of the 
Queen. The general debate commenced 
on the 3d, and closed on the following 
day, when two divisions took place. On 
the first, the numbers were, for Mi- 
nisters, 36; against them, 48; majority, 
12. On the second division, the num- 
bers were, for Ministers, 35; against 
them, 49; majority, 14. These results 
came like thunderbolts on the Govern- 
ment bench. Count de Toreno, in par- 
ticular, exhibited a great degree of irri- 
tation. On the following day (5th) the 
discussion of the Address, paragraph by 
paragraph, commenced. All the verbal 
and formal amendments were adopted 
without opposition; but on the question 
respecting the liberty of the press, the 
Chamber divided—when there appeared 
for the paragraph in its original form, 39; 
against it, 45; giving to Ministers a ma- 
jority of 6. Ona second division, how- 
ever, relating to trial by jury, Ministers 
were left ina minority of 8. In the sit- 
ting of the 7th, Count Toreno introduced 
his financial project; he admits that the 
demands on the Spanish Exchequer are 
nearly double its a In round 
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numbers, the net income of Spain is 
‘stated at less than 600,000,000 rials, 
the actual known deficit at more than 
330,000,000, and 200,000,000, besides for 
expenses of loans and other matters not 
yet brought to account. The whole of 
the debt due upon the Cortes’ Loans, 
with the arrears of interest, is to be re- 
cognized; but, coupled with this recog- 
nition, the Government of Spain avows 
its intention to pay interest, in the first 
instance, only upon one-half the amount 
of the original debt. For the other half, 
viz. £50, with the eleven years’ arrears of 
interest, £55, making together £105, it 
purposes to give what is termed a passive 
stock; this stock is to be receivable in 
payment of the purchases of national pro- 
perty intended to be sold; and will also 
be made active stock, in proportion as 
the Sinking Fund, or improved revenues 
of Spain, shall diminish the original 
amount of the active stock. The bonds 
of the passive stock, thus made active, 
ate to be selected by lottery, until the 
whole of the passive stock shall be 
reduced. 

It has been decided that the votes in 
the Spanish Cortes shall be given viva 
voce ; that the proceedings shall be taken 
down bya short-hand writer, and pub- 
lished; and that the sittings shall not 
continue after nightfall. 

A censorship is decreed for Spain, 
and the freedom which the journals will 
be allowed, is of course to be perfect 
freedom to praise all the acts of mi- 
nisters, and to abuse their opponents, 
with an ample measure of punishment 
for all who dare reverse this order of 
proceeding. 

The accounts from Madrid bring tid- 
ings of great excesses which have been 
committed in that city. On the 14th 
July several decided cases of cholera 
occurred: and with such rapidity did the 
disease increase, that on the 17th, 270 
persons died of it during the day; and on 
the 18th, at 12 o'clock, although several 
parishes had sent in no return, the au- 
thenticated mortality, up to that hour, 
was 281. The populace naturally be- 
came alarmed at the frightful scenes of 
death occurring around them, and a 
rumour being circulated that the monks 
and friars had poisoned the wells and 
public fountains, the people rose in great 
numbers, and wreaked their vengeance on 
the unfortunate inmates of the different 
monasteries. In the Convent of San 
Isidro alone, it is said that 20, and by 
some accounts 50, of the monks were 
massacred in their cells. Scarcely any 
religious house escaped a visit from the 
mob; but those who prudently made no 
resistance, and opened the doors to them, 
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were less harshly treated, the populace 
contenting themselves with plunder. On 
the evening of the 18th, the riots were 
suppressed, and 30 of the offenders were 
arrested. Happily the ravages of the 
cholera have greatly subsided. 

The war in Navarre proceeds briskly, 
and promises to terminate soon de- 
cisively, if the last accounts may be 
credited. JRodil’s plan of operation is 
very masterly. He seizes upon all the 
important points on the line as he 
marches forward, and establishes the 
Queen’s power permanently in them, 
and in a few short battles with the 
troops of Zumalacarreguy, in all of 
which he was successful, he has driven 
the adventurer nearer to the frontier, 
where a French force is already gather- 
ing to receive him. By the late ac- 
counts, Don Carlos had arrived at Guer- 
mica, a place celebrated in Biscayan his- 
tory, where he has established his head 
quarters. Five vessels, with a hundred 
of his adherents on board, were lately 
captured off the coast of Biscay. In 
other respects, the guerilla war presents 
no new feature. 


PORTUGAL. 


In the late elections to the Cortes, 
the government had secured a con- 
siderable majority. Oporto had returned 
a majority of opposition deputies, chiefly, 
as poem § owing to the disgust caused by 
suffering Miguel to escape unpunished. 
The 121 deputies already returned may 
be classed thus:—ministerial deputies, 
87; deputies whose opinions are not 
known, 6; opposition deputies, 28; but 
deducting the double returns, and one 
for the late Governor of Marvao, the 
votes will stand thus:—ministerial, 75 
votes; doubtful, 6 votes; opposition, 26 
votes—say, in all, 107 votes.—Don Pe- 
dro and the young queen have paid a 
visit to Oporto, where they were en- 
thusiastically received. 


GREECE. 
According to the last census, the en- 
tire population of Greece amounts to 
only 811,185 souls. In that -kingdom 
there are 116 towns and 2,146 villages, 
exclusive of those of the isles of the Ar- 
chipelago, of which thirty-three only are 
inhabited. 

News from Greece speak of the defeat 
of a body of Bavarian troops which the 
new war minister imprudently sent by 
sea to subdue the long-established lawless 
race of Mainotes. As those troops were 
ignorant of mountain warfare, and unable 
to enter the fastnesses, over which the 
Turkish soldiers, during their rule in 
the Morea, never obtained the mastery, 
they lost some offivers, and a number of 
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men, and were even, as it is said, driven 
back into the sea. 
RUSSIA. 

After a lapse of more than twelve 
months, the Extraordin Tribunal at 
Warsaw, composed partly of Russian 
Generals and partly of Polish Magis- 
trates, instituted for the purpose of trying 
the principal actors in the Polish re- 
volution, has at length come toa final 
judgment. The emembers of the Go- 
vernment of the Five are all condemned 
to death, without excepting even the 
Generalissimo Skrzynecki, who only 
formed part of the council on extraor- 
dinary occasions. Of all the members 
of the government affected by this judg- 
ment, the venerable Vincent Niemow- 
jowski is the only one remaining in 
Poland, the others having taken refuge 
in foreign countries. The same judg- 
ment also condemns to death all who 
filled public offices before the revolution, 
and afterwards took part of the Regency 
of Zakroczym. The mode of execution 
varies according to the degree of cul- 
pability. Some are to be decapitated, 
others are to be gibbeted, and the exe- 
cution of the young men who gave the 
first signal of the revolution, by attacking 
the Palace of Belvidere, is to be pre- 
ceded by mutilation. 

On the 11th of July, Tula, one cf the 
largest, handsomest, and most populous 
provincial capitals of Russia, was deso- 
lated by a conflagration which broke out 
in a private house, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon; and there being at the time a 
violent storm, and weather excessively 
hot, it spread in a few hours over the 
whole town in such a manner, that no 
exertions could arrest the progress of the 
flames. Nine churches, 670 private build- 
ings, the wooden dwelling-houses of the 
numerous masters and workmen of the 
celebrated manufactory of arms, the iron 
magazines, the tallow magazines, the fish 
market, the butchers’ market, were in 
a short time reduced to ashes. Many 
thousand inhabitants have by this catas- 
trophe lost all their property, and are re- 
duced to beggary. The Emperor im- 
mediately sent his Adjutant-General 
Chrapowitzki to take, in concert with the 
local authorities, immediate measures for 
the relief of the sufferers, with 100,000 
rubles to relieve their most urgent wants. 

A new division of Russia has been 
made, not regulated by climate, tempe- 
rature, or population, but by the difference 
of the products of thesoil. The divisions 
are eight in number, from there being 
eight different species of produce. ‘They 
are as follows :—1.the district of iron; 
2. the moss land; 3. forests and pastures ; 
4. lands and barley district, which were 
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before uncultivated; 5. rye and flax; 

6. wheat and fruit; 7. maize and wine; 

8. olives, sugar-cane and silk-worms, 
EAST INDIES. 

Intelligence from Madras to the 12th 
of April, details the operations of the 
British troops engaged against the Rajah 
of Coorg, in the Mysore district. A pro- 
clamation of the Governor-General, di- 
recting the march of the British troops 
into Coorg, and setting forth the reasons 
for adopting that measure, has been for- 
warded by Lord W. Bentinck to the Court 
of Directors. The Rajah, an independent 
prince, and in alliance with the Company, 
had, it seems, by many acts of oppression 
and injustice towards his subjects, ren- 
dered himself very unpopular. His con- 
duct towards his own sister and her hus- 
band had been such, that to preserve their 
lives, those individuals had considered it 
necessary to seek refuge in the British 
territory. The Rajah had, in conse- 
quence, addressed letters to the Governor. 
General couched in the most insulting 
terms; he had himself assumed an atti- 
tude of defiance towards the British Go- 
vernment, and instigated and encouraged 
others to adopt the same course. Many 
of the excesses had been passed over, but 
at length the Governor-General had con- 
sidered further forbearance alike imprac- 
ticable and impolitic, and a proclamation 
was issued, notifying that a British army 
would be dispatched to invade the Coorg 
territory, and that Verr Rejundi Woodier 
should no longer be considered as Rajah 
of Coorg. The proclamation proceeds 
to state, that such a system of govern- 
ment would be established as seemed best 
calculated to secure the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people. All British sub- 
jects engaged in the service of the Rajah 
were ordered immediately to withdraw 
themselves, and to seek the protection of 
the British authorities; and every one 
who should continue to serve or assist the 
said Verr Rejundi Woodier, were de- 
clared traitors. In pursuance of the de- 
elaration contained in this proclamation, 
several bodies of British troops and sepoys 
proceeded against the Rajah, but on en- 
tering the Coorg territory they met with 
but little resistance. Upon approaching 
the capital, however, they found that 
strong stockades had been erected, within 
which the Rajah had concentrated his 
forces. An attack was immediately made 
upon them by the British forces, but with 
only partial success, and with the loss of 
70 men and 4 officers. Many of the se- 
poys engaged in the Rajah’s army had 
formerly been in the service of the Com- 
pany, and there appeared to be a desire to 
spare old comrades, on each side. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

4ug. 14, A great Protestant Meeting 
took place in Dublin in the King’s or 
Circular Room at the back of the Man- 
sion-house. Some thousand persons were 
present, among whom were the Marquis 
of Downshire, the Earls of Roden, Win- 
chilsea, ak Courtown, Norbury, 
Mayo, Bandon, Rathdowne, Castle- 
stewart, and Hillsborough; Viscounts 
Massareene, Castlemaine, Lorton, Stop- 
fort and Cole; Lords Downes, Mande- 
ville, and the Count de Salis. The Lord 
Mayor, Sir George Whitford, took the 
chair. A number of resolutions were 
carried, supporting the Protestant religion, 
appealing to the King, thanking the Peers 
for throwing out the Irish Tithe Bill, 
&c. &c. The Protestant gentry attended 
in great numbers. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

It has been ordered by the Parliament 
for the next session, that the overseers of 
the poor of every —. township, or 
other place in England and Wales, do 
prepare an account of money levied by 
assessment in their respective parishes, 
townships, or other places, for poor rates 
und county rates during the year ending 
the 25th March, 1834:—And also an 
accouit of money eapended by them in the 
same year, and that such overseers do, as 
soon as may be, transmit such account to 
the Clerk of the House of Commons; 
stating, in addition to such account, whe- 
ther any select vestry now exists, and 
whether an assistant-overseer is now in 
office, under and by virtue of the Act 59 
Geo. III. ¢. 12. 

In the act for improving the Borough 
Court of Liverpool, which received the 
royal assent on the 30th July, and is now 
in force, there is a provision which will 
be found very beneficial to the mercantile 
and manufacturing community, especially 
in places at a distance from Liverpool. 
The assessor of the court (to be ap- 
pointed by the King under the act), or, 
in his absence, the mayor or one of the 
bailiffs, is empowered to order process to 
issue out of the court, to hold to bail any 
person indebted to another in 202, or up- 
wards, wherever the cause of action may 
have arisen, upon affidavit or affirmation 
of the debt, and of belief as to the debtor 
being about to depart the realm, with 
intent to avoid payment of his debts. 

nunnery is now building at Pries- 
shorpe, eight miles from Leamington, the 
probable cost of which is estimated at 
about 70,0002. ; and at Stonyhxrst, a new 


chapel, outside the college, which will 
hold about 3,000 persons. 

July 30. The town of Manchester and 
surrounding country were this day visited 
by the most violent thunder storms that 
have occurred in the memory of any per- 
son living. At Newton Heath two men 
were killed at their looms, as was a young 
woman at Prestwich; and at the factory 
belonging to Mr. John Kershaw, at Hurst, 
three persons were drowned. ‘T'wo lives 
were also lost at Wigan, and one at Comp- 
stall-bridge. Many other mills were over- 
whelmed. The mischief to roads and 
bridges alone will amount to about 2,500/., 
and the entire loss sustained in Glossop 
Dale from this dreadful visitation will 
most probably exceed 20,0007. Such was 
the suddenness and violence of the flood, 
that not only sheep and lambs, but hares, 
rabbits, grouse, and many other wild 
animals and birds were carried away by 
it, and drowned, and many fish were 
caught upon the turnpike road. Several 
hundred trees, too, which grew by the 
side of the stream, were torn up by the 
roots and carried away, and the quantity 
of peat earth, ling, and bilberry bushes, 
carried from the moors to the lower part 
of the valley, is almost incredible. 

July 30. The ceremony of opening the 
new Pier at Gravesend took place. The 
Mayor, Corporation, and Committee, 
together with all the civil and military 
rank and fashion of the town and its 
vicinity, dined on the pier, under an awning 
composed of the colours of various nations, 
and in the evening several barges were 
moored in the river, for the display of fire- 
works. The pier, which is built of iron 
and timber, is 160 feet long, has two sets 
of stairs for landing, from 25 to 30 feet 
broad, supported on 12 Tuscan columns, 
from the tops of which the springs of 
arches, 40 feet in expanse, are thrown, 
so that no obstruction is caused to the 
stream. 

Aug. 21, The new Church, recently 
erected at Frenchay, in the parish of Win- 
terbourne, co. Gloucester, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
A sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Wynter, from Hosea x. 12. After the 
service a collection was made in aid of the 
building fund, amounting to 1642 The 
Church has been built by voluntary sub- 
scription. The Rev. John Carter, A.M. 
fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
the new incumbent. Mr. Rumley is the 
architect, and Messrs. Aust, Monks, 
Baker, and Lawrence, the builders ; and 
it will accommodate upwards of 800 
persons, 
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LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


The interior of Westminster Hall, which 
has so long remained in a dirty and muti- 
lated state, is to be cleansed and repaired. 
Sir R. Smirke has reported that the ex- 
pense will amount to 17,000/., and the 
ministers, on moving the miscellaneous 
estimates, obtained a grant, on account, of 
8,500/. The whole of the interior, from 
the floor of the Hall to the spring course, 
from whence the principal supporters of 
the roof spring, is to be new cased, or 
lined, with a peculiar sort of stone, of 
beautiful whiteness, brought from the 
Haddlestone quarries, near York. The 
curious antique mouldings and carvings 
are to be reformed in this stone. The 
upper portion of the walls to the roof- 
plate is also to be put in substantial and 
thorough repair, and the wood-work of 
the roof cleaned and varnished. At the 
Throne end of the Hall six additional 
niches are to be made, and also a grand 
door-way entrance, and flight of steps 
leading to the House of Commons; the 
narrow and dark passage to New Palace- 
yard, is to be widened and lightened, and 
the flooring of the Hall is to be sunk to 
its original depth—one foot six inches 
lower than at present, and paved with 
flagstones of immense dimensions, which 
are to be laid down upon a new plan, the 
edge being dovetailed together so com- 
pactly, as to form one uniform surface 
without the jointings or seams being ob- 
served. ‘The alterations and repairs are 
designed by Sir Robert Smirke, and the 
work is being done by contract by Mr. 
Robert Johnson, of Holywell-street, West- 
minster, builder. The whole is to be 
completed within twelve months from the 
commencement, and the Law Courts’ 
side by the commencement of November 
Term. 

July 1. The wholesale fish department 
of Hungerford Market was opened for 
the first time since the completion of this 
establishment, which is furnished with 
every accommodation, convenience, and 
comfort, for the carrying on a large trade. 
Fishing boats had arrived during the night 
with every variety of fish, The conser- 
vators of the market have entered into 
contracts with the proprietors of fishing 
boats in Holland, in Scotland, and in 
Treland, exclusively for this market. 

Aug. 8. The Duke of Wellington 
laid the first stone of a New Receiving- 
house of the Royal Humane Society, on 
the north bank of the Serpentine River. 
The old Receiving-house had become 
much dilapidated, and it is now intended 
to provide separate apartments for males 
and females. The fact that during the 
summer season not less than 200,000 
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bathers frequent the Serpentine River, 
and that in one year not less than 231 
persons were rescued from impending 
death through the exertions of the society, 
induced the Committee to commence the 
new building, to be paid for from sub- 
scriptions which it is hoped will be sub- 
scribed for that purpose. The Duke of 
Wellington arrived precisely at eight 
o’clock, and was received by the Com- 
mittee of Management, headed by Mr. 
B. Hawes, M.P., Colonel Clitheroe, 
Mr. Alderman Winchester, Mr. Illidge, 
Sheriff Elect, Mr. Capel, Mr. Brunel, 
and about 50 other gentlemen connected 
with the Society. His Grace proceeded 
at once to the business of the day—the 
stone to be laid being suspended in the 
usual manner. Embedded in a thick cir- 
cular body of glass were the several coins 
of the present reign, and one of the 
Society’s Honorary Medals, and in a bottle 
hermetically sealed, were placed engravings 
of the intended receiving-house, and these 
were deposited in the block of stone. 
His Grace then placed over the cavity a 
brass plate bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: —‘ This stone was laid on re-erecting 
the Receiving-house of the Royal Humane 
Society, founded by Dr. Hawes and Dr. 
Cogan in 1774, by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G., Vice-President of 
the institution, on the 8th day of August, 
1834, upon ground granted to the Society 
by his Majesty George III., and subse- 
quently extended by his Majesty William 
IV.” On the plate were also engraved 
the names of the Patrons, the King and 
the Queen, of the Vice- Patrons, the Pre. 
sident, the Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Architect. The Duke, with a silver 
trowel, then laid the mortar on the stone, 
and it was lowered down to its destined 
spot and squared, the Rev. Charlton 
Lane delivering a prayer. His Grace 
and the company present then sat down 
toa splendid breakfast, Mr. Hawes, M. P., 
in the chair. The building will be of the 
Doric order. The design, by Mr. Bun- 
ning, of Guilford, was selected after com- 
petition, and was shown in the last Ex. 
hibition at Somerset House. Messrs. 
Webb, of Clerkenwell, are the builders. 
Aug. 11. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of a large new school-house, 
for the “Sunday and Infant School” of 
the united parishes of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster, in Tufton-street, 
was performed by the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, M.A., Prebendary of West- 
minster. The Dean and Chapter of 


Westminster, the National Society, and 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, offered to those gentlemen 6502 con- 
ditionally, on the guaranteeing to raise 
The “ Education 


not less than 2002, 
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Commissioners” also guaranteed 6007. on 
the completion of the building. Many 
subscriptions have since been received. 
Sir F. Burdett has subscribed 100/., and 
the Duchess of Kent has become the 
Patroness. There were 911 children pre- 
sent belonging to the different charitable 
schools. 

' Aug.21. Her Majesty landed at Wool- 
wich after her visit to the Continent (see 
p. 206), when she was received by the 
Lord Mayor, the military, and other 
authorities with all due honours. Her 
reception by the assembled multitudes 
was most enthusiastic. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


NEW ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Aug.4. A Comic Operetta, by Mr. 
Morton, under the title of Zhe Dragon, 
was produced. The music was by Mr. 
Lee; the plot and incidents were of a 
trivial character. 

4ug. 11. This evening was brought 
forth a comic legendary drama, in two 
acts, written by Mr. Peake, called Zhe 
Dead Guest, in which the terrors of the 
original legend were turned into laughter- 
inspiring drollery and grotesque humour. 
The characters were admirably sustained; 
and the piece was well received throughout. 

Aug. 25. A romantic Opera, called 
The Mountain Sylph, by Mr. J. Barratt, 
was introduced. ‘The dramatic part ap- 
pears to have been based on the ballet of 
* La Sylphide,” which Taglioni rendered 
so popular at Covent Garden. The music 
was elaborate and pleasing ; and is credit- 
able to the skill and taste of the composer. 
The piece was received with unmixed ap- 
plause. 

The new English Opera House, which 
we briefly noticed in our last, is a struc- 
ture which reflects much honour on the 
architectural abilities of Mr. Beazley. 
Throughout the whole of the arrange- 
ments, judgment taste, and fancy go hand- 
in-hand. In the audience part of the 
house, Mr. Beazley has adopted what is 
termed the ‘ horse-shoe” form, which, 
though not without its disadvantages, has 
long been considered the most eligible for 
atheatre. Thereare two full tiers of boxes, 
and at either side of the gallery are what 
may be termed box-slips. There is only 
one gallery, but it is capacious and com- 
fortable. The front of the first circle of 
boxes is ornamented with a series of clas- 
sical subjects, pencilled in the fresco style, 
ona light cheerful ground. ‘The second 
circle is decorated with imitations of dra- 
pery, in crimson and gold. Imitative ba- 
lustrades, of a pale rose-colour, nearly 
approaching to white, and relieved with 
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gold, extend round the box-slips and gal- 
lery, and give a very delicate and elegant 
finish. Six fluted pillars, of the minor 
Corinthian order, coloured white and gold, 
add as much to the security as to the 
beauty of the house. The ceiling is very 
handsome. It represents a shield, divided 
into compartments, emblazoned with the 
insignia of the musical profession, and 
medallions of several eminent professors. 
The proscenium is small, but in good 
taste. To the right and left of the royal 
arms floral ornaments are introduced, de- 
pending from which are medallions of 
Mozart and Weber. If the audience part 
of the house be entitled to praise, the cor- 
ridors which lead to it are not less worthy 
of approbation. They are spacious and 
convenient. The principal entrance to 
the boxes is exceedingly handsome. From 
a great portico of the Corinthian order 
you enter a small but well-proportioned 
hall. The broad flights of steps on the 
right and left have a bold effect. Ascend- 
ing these you find yourself beneath an 
elegant Roman arch, ornamented with 
roses in compartments. On one side of 
this arch is the corridor connected with 
the dress circle; on the other the saloon, 
a very pretty apartment. We understand 
that the house, when crowded, will con- 
tain nearly 3501. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

dug. 20. A comedy in three acts, from 
the pen of Mr. Buckstone, called Married 
Life, was produced. It was full of life, 
wit, and drollery. No fewer than six 
married pairs make up the dramatis per- 
sone; all of different character, sentiment, 
and feeling. In the second act they quar- 
rel and separate; and in the third, after 
many amusing difficulties, they are. all 
reconciled, to the great satisfaction of an 
applauding audience. 

VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Aug. 2. A Mythological Burletta, un- 
der the title of Caught Courting, or Juno 
by Jove, from the pen of Mr. Becket, was 
introduced. The plot is founded on the 
well-known story of Baucis and Phile- 
mon, and the principal incidents arise 
from the intriguing propensities of Jove 
and the jealousy of Juno. The dialogue 
is in verse, and there were some clever 
political puns interspersed, which called 
forth the good humour of the audience. 
The piece was well received, and has con- 
tinued to be a favourite with the public. 

4ug. 4, A Melodrama, calied Zhe 
Heiress of Bruges, by Mr. Selby, founded 
on Mr. Grattan’s novel so called, was 
produced. ‘The plot is full of situation 
and incident, and the piece was announced 
for repetition amidst general approbation. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c, 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


July 28. Rear-Adm. Sir W. Parker, K.C.B. 
to be a Lord of the Admiralty, vice SirT. Hardy 
appointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

July 30. The Earl of Mulgrave to be Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and Denis le Marchant, esq. 
to be Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. 

Aug.1. 35th Foot, Capt. A. Tennant, to be 
Major.—To be brevet Majors in the East Indies: 
Captains R. W. Posson, Arthur Wight, David 
Anderson, and Nich, Penny, of the Bengal N. Inf. 

Aug. 6. Knighted, Edw. John Gambier, Esq. 
Recorder of Prince of Wales Island. 

R. Artillery ; Lt.-Col. A. Bredin to be Col.; 
Major S. Kirby to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 12. 52d Foot, Capt. W. Blois to be Major. 
—-97th Foot, Major J. Campbell to be Major,— 
Rifle Brigade, Capt. G. Milne Stevenson to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. C. C. Vivian to be Major. 

‘—Staff, Major John Tyler, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master-general to the Forces in the Leeward 
Islands, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 13. The Duke of Norfolk to be K.G.— 
Jas. John Tulman, esq. to be one of his Majes- 
ty’s Gentlemen at Arms. 

Aug 14. ‘The Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Bart., Sir Benj. C. Stephenson, and Alex. 
Milne, Esq., to be Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, 

Aug.15, Unattached, Capt. W. N. Orange to 
be Major. 

Aug 16. Thos. Butterfield, Esq., to be Chief 
Justice of the Bermuda or Somers Islands. 

Aug 18. John Harvey Darrell, Esq., to be 
Attorney and Advocate General of the Bermuda 
or Somers Islands.—Right Hon. Thos. Frankland 
Lewis, John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., and 
George Nicholls, Esq , to be the Poor Law Com. 
missioners for England and Wales.—[{Mr. Chad- 
wick has been appointed Secretary, and the 
office is in Whitehall Yard.] 

Aug. 21. Benj. Collins Brodie, esq. Sarjeant 
Surgeon, of Boxford, Suffolk, and of Saville Row, 
created a Bart. 

Aug. 22. 30th Foot, Lieut..Col. Archibald M. 
Maxwell, to be Lieut.-Col.—59th Foot, Major F. 
Fuller to be Lieut-Col. ; Capt. Nicholas Hovenden 
to be Major.—8s7th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Thos. 
Reynell, Bart. to be Col.—9Qth Foot, Major-Gen. 
Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Vice-Adm. Fleming to be Commander-in-Chief 
at the Nore; Capt. A. Ellice, to be Adm. Fle- 
ming’s Captain; and Mr. G. Loch the Flag-Lieut. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Cirencester.—Lord R. E. H. Somerset. 

Gloucestersh. (E.)— C. W. Codrington, esq. 
lonaghanshire.—Edward Lucas, esq. 
‘netford.—The Earl of Easton. 





EccLEsmasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. Newcome, to be Archd. of Merioneth. 
Rev. W. T. P. Brymer, Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. P. Jacob, Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. C. M. Mount, Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. W. Stephenson, Preb. in Wells Cath. 
Rev. R. Howard, to a Canonry in Bangor Cath. 
Rev. T. C. Vaughan, Canonry in Carlisle Cath. 
Rev. H. Fleury, to be Chancellor of Lismore. 
Rev. J. Adcock, Skillington V. Lincoln. 
Rev. H. Allan, St. Mary R. Cricklade, Wilts. 
Rev. R. Allot, Killevey R. Armagh. 
Rey. J. Amphlett, Hampton Lovett R. co. Wore. 
Rev. H. Barry, Brockley R. co. Somerset. 
Rev. F. Best, Abberton Flyford Flavel R.Wore. 
Rev. E. P. Blunt, Hampreston R. Dorset. 
Rev. J. Bywater, Morley R. Norfolk. 
Rev R. O'Callaghan, Clogheen R. co. Tipperary, 
Rey. W.’ H. Charlton, Felmingham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Edmeades, Preshute V. Wilts. 
Rev. A. Ely, Whitminster P.C. Glouc. 
Rey. J. ¥. S$. Gabb, Charlton Kings P.C. co. Glouc. 


Rey. G. Greaves, Farnham R. co. Dorset. 
Rev. H. Guy, Ashby R. Westmoreland. 
Rev. P. B. Harris, Corby R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. C. Harward, St. Thomas’s V. Exeter. 
Rey. C. Hawkins, Topcliffe V. co. York. 
Rev. W. Hickey, Mulrankin, R. co. Wexford. 
Rev. W. Holmes, West Newton R. Norfolk. 
Rey. S. E. Hopkinsonf Thorpe V. Lincoln. 
Rev. S. S. Hurst, Over P.C. co, Camb. 

Rey. R. Hustwick, Morcott R. co. Rutland. 
Rev. R. King, Tombaggard R. co. Wexford. 


Rev. J. Knevett, Needham P.C. Norfolk. 


Rev. J. Parry, Clocaenog R. co. Denbigh. 

Rev. G. Price, Offord Cluny R. co. Huntingdon. 
Rev. N. Macleod, North Uist R. Inverness. 

Rev. H. M'‘Neill, Ch. of Portnahaven, co. Argyll. 
Rev — Moore, Banmow V. co, Wexford. 

Rev. F. Owen, Efenechdid R. co. Denbigh. 

Rev. E. Parker, Stoke Gifford V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. K. Robinson, Wexford R. 

Rev. A. Sargent, Kilmeaden V. co. Waterford- 
Rev. H. W. Seawell, Little Berkhampst. R. Herts. 
Rev. H. Stonehouse, Alton Barnes R. Wilts. 
Rev. E. Thelwall, Llanbedr R. co. Denbeigh. 
Rev. D. Thompson, Ballybrennan R. co. Wexford. 
Rev. J. Townley, Steeple Bumpstead V. Essex. 
Rev. J. F. Turner, Kidderminster V. co Worc. 
Rev. T. Twigg, Pomeroy R. Ireland. 

Rev. F. T. B. Willesford, Awliscombe V. Devon. 
Rev. A. M, Wyatt, Perry Barr P.C. co. Stafford. 
Rev. V. Russell, Chap, in Ordinary to the King. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, Head Master of Eton Col- 
lege ; and Harry Dupuis, Esq, to be an Assist- 
ant Master. 

Rev, J. Balfour to be Head Master of Chester 
Gram. School. 

Rev. T. Dry, Head Master of Forest Gram. School, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

Rev. C. N. Goodchild, Second Master of Gram. 
School, Yarmouth. 

Rev. F. Jeune, Head Mast. of Birmingham Free 
Gtam., School. 

Rev. W. Lonsdale, Master of Free Gram. School, 
Old Malton, co. York. 

Rev. W. Snowden, to be Second Master ef Wake- 
field Grammar School. 

Wm. Maltby, esq., to be Honorary Librarian: and 
Mr, Richard Thomson, (author of the History 
of London Bridge); and Mr. E. W. Brayley, 
jun. (author of the History of Ancient Cas- 
tles, &c.) to be joint Librarians at the London 
Inst. 





BIRTHS. 


July 17. At Flimby, Cumberland, the lady of 
Sir T. S. Pasley, Bart. a son.——18. At Banwell, 
Somersetshire, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Ashley, a 
dau.——19. At Exmouth, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. J. Coope, a dau. At the Vicarage, West 
Thurrock, Essex, the wife of the Rev. James 
Caporn, a dau. At the Manor House, War- 
minster, the wife of John Ravenhill, esq. a dau. 
21. At Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. King, 
K. H. a dau.——At Elstree, Mrs. Macready, a 
dau. 24. The wife of Edw. Dean, esq. Mayor 
of Wareham, a dau.——25. In Sackville-st. the 
lady of Sir Seymour Blane, Bart. a son. At 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, Addington Park, 
Surrey, the lady of Sir George Beaumont, Bart., 
a dau.——26. At the Parsonage, St. Giles, near 
Great Torrington, the wife of the Rev. J. Guard, 
a dau.——At Henbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. H. H. Way, a son.—At 
Kempston, the wife of Col, Greenstreet, a dau. 
27. At Thornes-house, the wife of J. Milnes 
Gaskell, esq. M.P. for Wenlock, a dau. 30. 
At Bradpole, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Taylor, a son. At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. 
Peter Hall, a dau. 31. In Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
the wife of P. B, Brodie, esq. a son. 
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Aug.1. At Tooting, the wife of Capt. Fowra 
Bowes, 95th regt. a dau.——3. At Blackheath, 
lady Barbara Newdigate, a son.——6. At Car- 
dington, Beds, the wife of Sam. Whitbread, esq. 
a son.——At Portsmouth, the wife of Major 
Fred. Hope, a dau. 10. At Finedon Vicarage, 
the wife of the Rev. S. W. Paul, a dau. At 
Great Bromley Rectory, near Colchester, the wife 
of the Rev. W.H. Graham, a son.———1¢. At Swan- 
bourne, Bucks, Lady Freemantle, a son.——1i3. 
Mrs. Edward Baldwin, of New Bridge-st. a son. 
——14. At Southampton, the wife of Capt. Ingle- 
field, R.N. a son.——15. At Eaton-place, Lady 
Thos, Hay, a son.——In Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ashworth, 
a dau.——16. At Chatham, the wife of Capt. 
Jebb, R. E. a dau.——At Moore Abbey, Kil- 
dare, the Lady Henry Moore, a dau.——The 
wife of Wm. Hawes, esq. of Montague-place, Rus- 
sell-sq. a dau.——19, At Putney Heath, at Marq, 
of Bristol’s, the lady Augusta Seymour, a dau. 
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May 19. At Florence, the Hon. George Edge- 
cumbe, youngest son of the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, to Fanny Lucy Shelley, eld. dau. of Sir 
John Shelley, Bart., 

July 15. At St. James’s, Edward Ellice, esq. 
only son of the Riglit Hon, Edw. Eliice, to Ka- 
tharine Jane, second dau. of Gen. Balfour.—— 
The Rev. R. Blunt, to Mary Ann, dau. of the 
Rev. J. Dalby, Vicar of Castle Donington, Lei- 
cestershire——At Greenwich, Capt. T. Sandys, 
third son of Myles Sandys, esq. of Graythwaite- 
hall, Lancaster, to Frances, second dau. of the 
late Capt. T. Sanders, E.I.C.——At Welton, Thos. 
Scott Anderson, esq. writer to his Majesty's Sig- 
net, Edinburgh, to Hannah, fifth dau.; and at 
same time, the Rev. J. Green, of Saxby, Lincoln- 
shire, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late James 
Lowthrop, esq.——16. At Highworth, the Rev. 
J. Ellill Robinson, to Maria, third dau. of the 
Rev. Edw. Rowden.——16, The Rev. H. Payne 
Hope, Rector of Christon, Somerset, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late J. Bovell, esq. 
M.D. of Barbadoes.——17. Capt. Edgar Gibson, 
4th Light Dragoons, to Charlotte, fourth dau. of 
Ald. Lucas, of Wateringbury-place, Kent.——At 
St. Marylebone Church, Wm. Henry, second son 
of the late W. H. Hoare, esq. and grandson to 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart. to Araminta Anne, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John J. Hamilton, 
Bart.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq, Lieut.-Col. 
Francis J. Davies, grea. guards, to Eliz. Anne, 
second dau. of Adm. Sir Byam Martin:——19. 
At St. Marylebone, Cha. Wm. Hoyland, esq. of 
Blandford-st. Portman-sq. to Emily Priscilla, dau. 
of Peter Roynon Lewis, esq. of the Ordnance.—— 
At Clifton, Rich. Woodward, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service, to Julia, second dau. of J. Lean, esq. 
Clifton-hill——23. At Christchurch, Marylebone, 
W. Martin, esq. 3d Guards, to Miss Eleonora 
Byde.—24. At Marylebone Church, Capt. Geo. 
H. Sotheby, 34th Madras Light Infantry, son of 
Samuel Sotheby, esq. of Wellington-st. to Miss 
Catherine Lane, third dau. of the late Rich. Lane, 
“esq. of Argyll-st.——At Everton, Lancashire, the 
Rev. J. Alex. Gower, of Woolley, Berks, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Thos. Suffield Aldersey, 
esq. of Lisson-grove, St. Marylebone.——At Mary- 
lebone church, S. E. Falkiner, esq. third son of 
the late Sir S. Falkiner, Bart., to Mary, third dau. 
of J. Bouers, esq. and granddau. to Sir R. Ry- 
croft, Bart.——24. At Lavington, Sussex, Henry 
William, youngest son of the late W. Wilber- 
force, esq. to Mary, second dau. of the late Reve 
J. Sargent.——At St. George’s, Hanover-3sq. Ma- 
jor Wm. J. Richardson, of Oak Hall, Essex, to 
Augusta Jane Hippisley, of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
second daughter of the late Col. Hippisley. 
At Hastings, C. Allan Greenside, esq. to 
Georgina Mary, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
G. F. ee the King’s Germau Legion. 
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——29th. At St. Pancras, Capt. J. G. Boss, R.N. 
M.P. of Ottington Hall, co. York, to Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Wylie, esq- 30. At 
Landford, Capt. W. H. Trollope, to Maria-Ar- 
thur, dau. of J. A, Worsop, esq. of Landford 
House, Wilts.——31. At Chesterfield, W. H. 
Thompson, esq. to Mary Esther, second dau. of 
the late Rev. E. J. Vaughan, vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Leicester, and niece to Mr. Justice Vaug- 
han and Sir H. Halford, Bart.——At Ludlow, the 
Rev. H, M. G, Buckle, Master of Durham School, 
to Miss Eliza Baines, dau. of the late Rev, J. 
Baines, Rector of Cainham.——At Clifton, Alex. 
Cunningham, esq. of Edinburgh, to Caroline, dau. 
of Col. Faunce. 

Lately. At Coldstream, Capt. R. Harward, 
R.N. to Miss Julia Halstead, dau. of Vice-Adm, 
Sir S. L. Halstead.——Rev. J. W. Campbell, Per- 
petual Curate of Hessenford, Cornwall, to Chris- 
tiana Dorcthy, eldest dau. of the late Vice-Ad- 
miral C, W. Bedford, of Stone Hall. 

Aug. 1. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Andrew Johnstone, jun. M.P. of Rennyhill, to 
Priscilla, eldest dau. of Thos. Fowell Buxton, esq. 
M.P.——At St Mary’s Lambeth, John Idle, esq. 
of Manor-pl. Walworth, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
J. Farran, esq. of East-pl. Lambeth. 5fAt Wal- 
cot, Major Aug. Grafton, to Mary Nichoison, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Robertson, esq. of 
Demerara and Essequibo.———At St. Keverne, 
Cornwall, J. Hosken, esq. of Ellenglaze, to Ca- 
roline, youngest dau. of the late Col. Sandys, of 
Lanarth House, Cornwall——J. Kennedy, esq. 
son of the Hon. R. Kennedy, and nephew of the 
Marg. of Ailsa, to Amelia Maria, only dau. of S. 
Briggs, esq. of Alexandria. At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. S. F. Campbell, esq. eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. W. Campbell, to Louisa, third 
dau. of Col. Kemys Tyate, M.P.of Haswell House, 
Somerset.——At St- Mary’s Bathwick, John Bry- 
mer, esq. late Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards, to Eliza 
Mary, only dau. of G. H. ‘lugwell, esq. of Crowe 
Hall, near Bath.——6. At Martock, Mr. Valen- 
tine, F.L.S. Surgeon of St. Mary’s Hospital, Not- 
tingham, to Miss M. A. Matcham, niece of the 
Rev. H. Bennett.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
R. Cockerell, esq. son of Sir C, Cockerell, to the 
Hon. Miss Foley.——At St. Margaret’s Westmins- 
ter, F. F. Wordsworth, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, to Georgiana, dau. of the late J. Wood, esq. 
At Monkwearmouth, the Rev. W. G. Harri- 
son, to Susan Arbuthnot Crawford, second dau. 
of Brig. Gen, Austin. 7. At Edmonton, the 
Rev. T. Sale, to Lydia Rawlinson, dau. of the 
late J. Walker, esq. of Arno’s Grove, Southgate. 
At Bromley Palace, Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. 
of Walton, co. Warwick, to Caroline Sophia, 
second dau. of the Bishop of Rochester, At 
Kingston, Wm. Watts, esq. late of Madras, to 
Frances Eliz. dau. of the late Lieut.-Ross, R.N. 
At Witton, Norfolk, J. D. Chambers, esq. 
Barrister at Law, to the Hon. Henrietta Laura, 
third dau, of Lord Wodehouse. 8. At Bristol, 
G. Shield Stiles, Surgeon, of Broad Somerford, 
Wilts, to Louisa Frances, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Jer Awdry, vicar of Felsted, Essex. 12. At 
Hammersmith, W. M‘Nair, esq. to Charlotte Caro- 
line, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Bathie. At Top- 
sham, Edw. Harris Donnjthorne, esq. 16th Lan- 
cers, to Eliz. Jane, dau. of the late Rev. G. 
Moore, Rector of Sowton, Devon. At Oxted, 
Surrey, Abraham Duke, esq. of Chichester, to 
Mary, dau, of late Lient. Col. Bellis. ——Lieut.- 
Col. Gascoyne, eldest son of Gen. Gascoyne, to 
Miss Caroline Leigh Smith, second dau. of John 
Smith, esq. M.P. of Dale Park, Sussex, At 
Forthampton Court, near Tewkesbury, H. Clifford, 
esq. of Perrystone, Herefordshire, to Miss Yorke, 
granddau. of the late Bishop of Ely.—20. At 
Petersham, Maj.-Gen. Burrows,of Southampton, to 
Eliza-Cath. dau. of Jas. Bradshaw, esq. 23. At 
Salisbury, the Reve Wm. Robt. Wyatt, to Pene- 
lope, dau. of the late Thos. Pitt Stead, esq. ; alse, 
ou the same day, the Rev. J. May, to Anne, 
second dau. of Win. Chas. Daman, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp ARUNDELL. 

June 21. At Rome, aged 48, the Right 
Hon, Everard Arundell, tenth Lord 
Arundell, of Wardour (1605), a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire (1595), and 
F.S.A.; brother-in-law. to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

His Lordship was born in Clifford-st. 
London, Nov. 3, 1785, the eldest son of 
James- Everard ninth Lord Arundell, by 
his first wife and first-cousin the Hon, 
Mary- Christiana Arundell, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry the eighth Lord, and sister to 
the present dowager Lady Clifford, of 
Chudleigh. He succeeded his father in the 
titles July 14, 1817, and took his seat in 
the House of Lords in 1829, on the pass- 
ing of the Roman Catholie Relief Act. 

The name of Lord Arundell was in 
1829 associated with that of Sir R. C. 
Hoare in the title-page of the Hundred 
ef Dunworth, a part_of the History of 
Modern Wiltshire. It is that Hundred 
in which his Lordship’s estates at War- 
dour and the vicinity are deseribed; and 
to which he made very material commu- 
nications. Sir Richard Hoare also pre- 
fixed to the volume a portrait of Lord 
Arundell, drawn and engraved by H. 
Meyer. 

In the previous year (1828) the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles had dedicated his History 
of the parish of Bremhill to Lord Arun- 
dell, “as a high and honoured character 
in the county of Wilts, interested and 
versed in its local antiquities, and in gra- 
titude for liberal hospitality and personal 
kindness ;” mentioning that be was fur- 
ther induced to do so by the circumstance 
of his ancestor Sir Rowland Bowles 
having fought in the same wars with the 
first Lord Arundell, when the latter was 
rewarded with the title of Count, and 
Sir Rowland Bowles had the Turkish 
Crescent granted as an addition to his 
arms. He also mentioned the singular 
circumstance that it had then been lately 
said ina public paper, that Lord Arundell 
was at ‘‘the castle of bigotry and intole- 
rance,” Wardour Castle. «I happened,” 
says Mr. Bowles, “on that very day to 
be in his company, when he laughingly 
said, ‘Here am | publicly accused of 
being a bigot, when I have two heretic 
parsons to dine with me.’” 

Lord Arundell was married by special 
licence Feb. 26, 1811, at the residence of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, by the Rev. 
Thomas Wingfield, and on the following 
day, at the dowager Lely Arundell’s, by 

Gent. Mac, Vou. II. 


Dr. Poynter, Bishop of Halia, to Lady 
Mary-Anne Grenville-Nugent- Temple, 
only daughter of George first Marquis of 
Buckingham, K.G.; and her Ladyship 
survives him, without issue. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles by his next brother 
Henry- Benedict, who has a son and heir, 
born in 183], by his present wife Francis- 
Catherine, second daughter of Sir Henry 
Tichborne, Bart. 





Lorp Wopenousr. 

May 29. Aged 93, the Right Hon. 
John Wodehouse, first Lord Wodehouse 
of Kimberley, Norfolk (1797), and the 
sixth Baronet (1611); Recorder of Fal- 
mouth. 

His Lordship was born April 15, 
1741, the eldest son of Sir Armine 
Wodehouse, the fifth Baronet, and M. P. 
for Norfolk, by Letitia, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
M.P. sixth Baronet of that ancient house. 

He succeeded his father in the baron- 
etcy May 21, 1777. At the general elec- 
lection of 1784 he was returned as one of 
the Knights for the County of Norfolk; 
and was rechosen in 1790 and 1796. He 
voted with Mr. Pitt on the Regency 
question, and generally supported that 
minister. He was raised to the peerage, 
by patent dated Oct. 26, 1797. 

He enjoyed to a recent period full pos- 
session of his faculties, in a cheerful 
and vigorous old age. Firmly attached to 
the Constitution in Church and State, 
unaffectedly religious, and by his own 
inherent nature a finished gentleman, he 
probably passed through a long life with- 
out making a single enemy, or giving pain 
intentionally to any human being, dis- 
pensing a large income, not in ostenta- 
tious display, but with constant and gene- 
rous kindness to all within his sphere. 

His Lordship married in March 1769, 
Sophia, only child of Charles Berkeley, 
esq. of Bruton Abbey, co. Somerset, bro- 
ther to John fifth and last Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton. By this marriage he acquired 
large property in and about Falmouth, 
of which town he was elected Recorder. 
Lady Wodehouse died on the 16th of 
April, 1825, having had issue four sons 
and three daughters: 1. the Hon Sophia; 
2. the Rt. Hon. John now Lord Wode- 
liouse, who has for some years been Lord 
Lieutenant and Vice Admiral of the 
County of Norfolk, and Colonel of the 
East Norfolk Militia; he was born in 
1771, and — in 1796, Charlotte- 
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Laura, only daughter and heiress of John 
Norris of Wilton Park in Norfolk, esq., 
by whom he has a numerous family; of 
which the eldest son.died on the 28th of 
- ¢ last, leaving a son and heir (see our 
vol, I. p.666); 3. the Hon Philip Wode- 
house, a Rear-Admiral in the Royal 
Navy; he married in 1814 Mary-Hay, 
daughter of Charles Cameron, esq. and 
has issue; 4. the Hon. Letitia, who be- 
came in 1811 the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Maynard Heselrigge, Bart. and 
was left his widow in 1817; 5. the Hon. 
and Rey. Armine Wodehouse, Vicar of 
Kimberley and Rector of Bixton and 
Lexham; he married in 1815 Emily, 
third daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Beauchamp-Proctor, Bart.; 6. Frances, 
who died in childhood; 7. the Hon. 
Frances; and 8. the Hon. and Rev. 
William Wodehouse, Rector of Fal- 
mouth, and of Hingham and Carl- 
ton Forehoe in Norfolk; he married in 
1807 Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Hussey, of Galtrim in Ireland, 
esq. by Lady Mary Orford, daughter of 
Horatio first Earl of Orford, and Lady 
Rachael Cavendish, third daughter of 
William third Duke of Devonshire; he 
has a numerous family. 
Lorp WENLOocK. 

April 10. At his villa near Florence, 
the Right Hon. Robert Lawley, Baron 
Wenlock, of Wenlock, co. Salop (1831) ; 
and sixth Baronet, of Spoonhill, in that 
county (1641). 

His Lordship was the eldest son of Sir 
Robert Lawley, the fifth Baronet, M.P. 
for Warwickshire, by Jane, only daughter 
of Beilby Thompson, of Creek in York- 
shire, esq. whose third son, Paul-Beilby, 
has taken the name of Thompson only. 

He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the 
death of his father March 12, 1793; and 
married in September following Maria, 
daughter of Joseph Denison, esq., and 
sister to the present dowager Marchioness 
of Conyngham. Her ladyship survives 
him, without issue. 

On his elevation to the peerage, at the 
coronation of his present Majesty, by 
patent dated Sept. 7, 1831, Sir Robert 
Lawley assumed the title of Wenlock, 
in allusion to his descent from Thomas 
Lawley, esq. who was declared cousin 
and heir to John Lord Wenlock, K.G. 
slain at the battle of Tewkesbury in 
1471. That eminent person was the only 
peer who enjoyed the first title of Wen- 
lock, and the case is the same with the 
modern Barony. Sir Robert is suc- 
ceeded in the Baronetcy only by his 
next brother, now Sir Francis Lawley. 
Sir Francis was for some time M. P. for 
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Warwickshire. He married in 1815 
Charlotte, second daughter of George 
Talbot of Temple Guiting, esq., cousin 
to Earl Talbot, but has no children. His 
brother Mr. Thompson, who married a 
sister of Lord Braybrooke, has three sons. 

Lord Wenlock’s remains have been 
brought to England for interment at 
Cranwell in Staffordshire. 

Hon. A. H. Hurcuinson. 

June 10. At Angers, in France, aged 
67, the Hon. Abraham-Augustus Hely- 
Hutchinson, last surviving brother to the 
Earl of Donoughmore. 

He was born March 20, 1766, the 
fourth son of the Rt. Hon. John Hely- 
Hutchinson, Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, by Christian, daughter of Lorenzo 
Nixon, of Murney, co. Wicklow, esq. 
created Baroness Donoughmore in 1783. 

He was for some time a Captain in 
the 74th foot, and was in 18... appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms in Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchinson married Catherine- 
Maria, daughter of the late John Burke, 
esq. and widow of John Jones, esq. and 
by that lady, who died Nov. 4, 1824, he 
had issue two sons and two daughters : 
1. Christopher; 2. Abraham-Augustus, © 
who died an infant in 1821 ; 3. Christiana- 
Sophia- Frances ; and 4. Maria, who died 
an infant in 1824. 





Hon. W. F. Evruinstone. 

May 3. At East Lodge, Enfield, 
aged 93, the Hon. William Fullerton 
Elphinstone, a Director of the East In- 
dia Company, and a Commissioner for 
the Lieutenancy of London; great-uncle 
to Lord Elphinstone, and elder brother 
to the celebrated Adm. Lord Viscount 
Keith, C.B. 

Mr. Elphinstone was the third son of 
Charles tenth Lord Elphinstone, by Lady 
Clementina Fleming, only child of Charles 
sixth Earl of Wigton, by his second wife 
Lady Mary Keith, eldest daughter of 
William ninth Earl Marischal. He was 
for some time the Commander of a ship 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and was elected one of the Direct- 
ors more than thirty years ago. 

Mr. Elphinstone married at Edinburgh, 


_ June 24, 1774, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 


of William Fullerton, of Carstairs, co. 
Lanark, heiress to her uncle John Ful- 
lerton, of Carberry, co. Edinburgh, to 
which estate she succeeded on the death 
of his widow in 1802, By this lady 
Mr. Elphinstone had issue four sons and 
three daughters. The former were: 1. 
John Fullerton Elphinstone, esq. one of 
the Select Committee at Canton in 
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China; 2. Capt. Charles Elphinstone, 
R.N. lost in the Blenheim, in the Indian 
seas, in 1806; 3. Colonel William George 
Keith Elphinstone, C.B. Aid-de-Camp 
to the’ King; 4. Lieut.-Colonel James- 
Drummond Buller-Elphinstone, who mar- 
ried first in 1820 Diana-Maria, only 
daughter of Charles Clavering, esq. and 
secondly in 1824 Anne- Maria, only child 
of the late Sir Edward Buller, Bart., 
by whom he has several children. The 
daughters were: 1. Clementina, married 
in 1809 to the present Admiral Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm, G.C.B. and died in 
1830; 2. Elizabeth, who died in 1802, 
unmarried ; and 3. Anne. 
Carr. THE Hon. F. Nort. 

Jan. .... At his residence in Gros- 
venor-place, Bath, aged 43, the Hon. 
Frederick Noel, Captain in the Royal 
Navy; brother to Lord Barham. 

Capt. Noel was born at Betchworth 
in Surrey, April 25, 1790, the fourth 
son of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart. and 
Diana Baroness Barham. He served as 
a Midshipman in one of the boats of the 
Tigre, at the capture and destruction of 
a French convoy in the bay of Rosas, 
Nov. 1, 1809. He was made Lieutenant 
1811; promoted to the command of the 
Weazle sloop, in the Mediterranean, in 
1813; appointed to the Pandora 18, 
fitting for the Cork station, in 1815 ; and 
posted, while commanding the Spey 20, 
Aug. 12, 1819. 

He married Sept. 7, 1815, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late William Woodley, 
esq. Governor of Berbice, and had issue 
a son, born in July 1816. 








Rev. Sir C. J. Muscrave, Barr. 

May 3. At Edenhall, Cumberland, 
aged 36, the Rev. Sir Christopher John 
Musgrave, the ninth Baronet of that 
place, Rector of Crundall, Kent. 

He was the second son of Sir John- 
Chardin Musgrave, the seventh Baronet, 
by Mary, daughter of the Rev. Sir Ed- 
mund Filmer, the sixth Baronet, of East 
Sutton in Kent. He was of 
college, Oxford, M.A. 18..; and was 
presented to the rectory of Crundall in 
1826 by his uncle Sir John Filmer. He 
succeeded to the Baronetcy June 26, 1827, 
on the death, without male issue, of his 
brother Sir Philip Christopher Mus- 
grave, M.P. for Carlisle (of whom a me- 
moir will be found in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcvil. ii, 274). He was attacked with 
apoplexy in January last, and a return of 
that disease terminated his life. 

He married, Sept. _, 1825, Marianne, 
daughter of the late Edward Hasell, esq. 
of Dalemain, by whom he had issue a 
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son born in 1827, now deceased, and five 
daughters, ‘The title has devolved on 
his brother George, an officer in the 
army, who married in 1828, Charlotte, 
sister to the present Sir James ,Graham, 
of Netherby, Bart. 

Rev. Sm Joun Fitmer, Bart. 

July 15. At East Sutton, Kent, 
aged 74, the Rev. Sir John Filmer, B.D. 
the seventh Baronet of that place. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Sir 
Edmund Filmer the sixth Baronet, by 
Annabella- Christiana, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Honywood, the third Baronet, 
of Evington in Kent. He was of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, M. A. 1783, B.D. 
1792. In 1785 he was presented by 
his uncle Sir John Filmer to the 
vicarage of Abbat’s Langley in Hertford- 
shire, which he resigned in 1821. He 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy 
June 27, 1810. 

Sir John Filmer was twice married ; 
first, Feb. 12, 1795, to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Portal, of Freefolk in 
Hampshire, esq. who died without issue, 
in August, 1818; and secondly in May 
1821, to Esther, daughter of Mr. John 
Stow, of Tenements St. Stephen. 

He is succeeded in the title by his ne- 
phew, now Sir Edmund Filmer, son of 
his late brother, Capt. Edmund Filmer. 





Sir Rosert Preston, Barr. 

May 7. At Valleyfield,co. Perth, aged 
94, Sir Robert Preston, the sixth Baronet, 
of that place, and an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, 

Sir Robert was the ‘younger son of 
Sir George the fourth Baronet, by the 
Hon. Anne Cochrane, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lord Cochrane of Ochiltree, and 
granddaughter (maternally) of the Earl of 
Kincardine. He was in early lifea Com- 
mander in the service of the East India 
Company, and afterwards for many years 
an eminent ship’s-husband in London ; 
he was elected an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House in 1781, and a Director of 
Greenwich Hospital soon after. 

At the general election of 1784 he was 
returned to Parliament for Dover; at 
that of 1790 he was a candidate for the 
representation of Cirencester, on the 
independent interest, and, although not 
returned, was successful on a petition, 
which was decided in his favour, May 2, 
1792. In 1796 and 1802 he was re-elected 
for the same place, each time after a con- 
test; but we believe he did not again sit 
in the House after the dissolution of 
1806. 

Sir Robert succeeded to the title of 
Baronet March 23, 1800, on the death of 
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his brother Sir Charles Preston, who 
was a Commissioner of the Customs, 
and M.P. for Kirkaldy. 

He has died possessed of great wealth 
—report states nearly one million ster. 
ling. He resided for many years in an 
excellent house, his own property, in 
Downing-street, which was purchased 
from him by Government, at a large price, 
and is now converted into the Colonial 
Office. During the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, and the Addington Cabinet 
likewise, it was an annual custom with 
Sir Robert to give a white-bait dinner at 
Greenwich; and, as he enjoyed a high 
reputation for choice wines, they were 
sent to Greenwich from his cellars in 
Downing-street. William Pitt and Henry 
Dundas, and even some who still survive, 
generally retired from this annual ban- 
quet more than “half seas over.” 

Sir Robert Preston married, April 
27, 1790, Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Brown, esq. of Stockton, by whom he 
had no issue. 





Sir J. J. Fraser, Barr. 

June 5. At his seat, Uddens House, 
Dorsetshire, after a short illness, aged 45, 
Sir James John Fraser, the third Baronet 
of Leadclune, co. Inverness (1806), a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army (1826). 

He was descended from Alexander, 
second son of Hugh first Lord Fraser of 
Lovat (1426), and was the second son 
of Sir William the first Baronet, F.R.S. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of James Far- 
quharson, esq., merchant, of London 
(who is lately deceased at Bath); and 
succeeded to the title, Dec. 23, 1827, 
on the death of his brother Sir William 
Fraser. The title has now become ex- 
tinct, Capt. Keith Fraser, the third and 
youngest brother, having died unmarried 
in 1826. 





Sm Henry Brooke, Barr. 

March 24. At Colebrooke, co. Fer- 
managh, aged 63, Sir Henry Brooke, Bart. 

He was descended from Sir Basil 
Brooke, one of the undertakers of the 
plantation of the county of Donegal, who 
died in 1633; and was the eldest son of 
Francis Brooke, esq. an officer in the 
army, (younger brother to Sir Arthur 
Brooke, of Colebrooke, Bart. M.P. and 
a Governor of co. Fermanagh,) by Han- 
nah, daughter of Henry Prittie, esq. and 
aunt to the present Lord Dunally. He 
was created a Baronet by patent dated 
Jan. 7, 1822. 

His death, occasioned by a sudden at- 
tack of apoplexy, has deprived the county 
Fermanagh of a most estimable gentle- 
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man, who constantly resided upon his 
estates, and promoted the welfare of his 
tenantry by —_ means in his power. 

Sir Henry Brooke married Harriet, 
ounger daughter of the Hon. John But- 
and granddaughter of Brinsley first 
Viscount Lanesborough; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue eight 
sons and three daughters: 1. Francis, a 
Lieut. of dragoons, who fell at Waterloo ; 
2. Henry, also deceased; 3. Maria, mar- 
ried in 1817 to William Darcy Irwine, of 
Castle Irwine, co. Fermanagh, esq.; 44 
Sir Arthur- Brinsley Brooke, who has suc- 
ceeded him in the title; he is, an officer 
in the Royal Navy; 5. Butler; 6. Ed- 
ward-Basil, Captain in the 67th regt. ; 
7. Richard; 8. Thomas, an Ensign in 
the 4th foot ; 9. George- Augustus-Fre- 
derick ; 10. Harriett-Elizabeth ; and 11. 
Selina, deceased. 


Sir W. R. Cosway. 

June 3. By the overturning of a 
Brighton coach in Southwark, aged 52, 
Sir William Richard Cosway, a Director 
of the Crown Life Assurance Company. 

He was the son of a baker at Devon- 
port. His first employment was in the 
victualling-office in the Dock-yard, from 
whence he entered the Navy, in which he 
filled the situations of captain’s secretary, 
purser, &c., and eventually became secre- 
tary to the late Lord Collingwood, with 
whom he was present at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and there received a severe wound 
in the head. So highly did that gallant and 
intellectual officer think of Mr. Cosway, 
that he expressed a wish that his daughter 
should marry him. The young lady was 
not unwilling, and every thing was 
arranged for the completion of this aus- 
picious and highly flattering union, when 
Sir William had the misfortune to have 
both his legs broken, as he was driving 
through Temple-bar ina gig. This cala- 
mity compelled him to confine himself to 
his chamber some years ; the young lady 
had constancy enough to wait no less 
than three years for his recovery, but, 
that being still regarded as doubtful, she 
married another. In a very few weeks 
afterwards, however, Mr. Cosway’s reco- 
very was pronounced complete, and he, 





‘too, married the lady who is still living 


to lament his loss. She was the daughter 
of Mr. Halliday, the banker, a partner 
of Sir Thomas Farquhar. 

At the last general election Sir Wil- 
liam Cosway was a candidate for the 
representation of East Kent, in which 
county he had purchased considerable 
estates. Ai the close of the poll the 
number of vu*es were for 
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John P. Plumptre, esq. ... + 3574 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. . 3246 

Sir William Cosway..... . .2779 

Sir William’s death was caused by his 
being thrown from the roof of the Crite- 
rion coach, when attempting to climb 
from the box over the roof, the horses 
having become restive in consequence of 
the breaking of the pole; at that in- 
stant the coach was overturned, and Sir 
William was killed upon the spot. His 
body was buried, June 10, at St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields. 

At a meeting of the friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Sir W. Cosway, held 
at Canterbury, since his death, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted :—“ That 
to give some public testimonial of their 
sense of his merits, their high estimation 
of his character and conduct as an inde- 
pendent and talented political leader, as 
an active and impartial Magistrate, and 
as a most exemplary and amiable private 
gentleman, a subscription among the 
Reformers of East Kent and the friends 
of the deceased be entered into, for the 
purpose of defraying the necessary ex- 
penses attending a monument, bust, por- 
trait, or other memorial of Sir William 
Cosway.” 





Gerorce Cummine, Esa. 

May 1. Aged 81, George Cumming, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Fortrose, &c. ; 
uncle to Sir William Cumming-Gordon, 
Bart. 

He was the fourth son of Alexander 
Cumming, esq. by Miss Grace Penrose, 
niece and sole heiress to John Penrose, 
of Penrose in Cornwall, esq. He was 
bred in the naval service of the East 
India Company, and was afterwards a 
merchant in London. At the general 
election of 1802 he was elected a Mem- 
ber for the Burghs of Inverness, Forres, 
Nairn, and Fortrose, in the room of his 
brother the late Baronet, who then re- 
tired. He sat during the whole of that 
Parliament, in opposition to Mr. Pitt, 


until the dissolution of 1806, but was not , 


re-elected. 
Masor-Gen. FarQquuarson. 

Jan. 23. At St. Lucia, Major-Gen, 
James Alexander Farquharson, of Oak. 
ley, Governor of that Colony. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
25th foot in 1794, Captain in 1796, and 
Major in 1803. He served with his regi. 
ment in the West Indies; and held at 
one period the administration of the civil 
government in the Island of St. Martin. 

He was promoted to the brevet rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in 1810, and attained the 
same rank in his regiment in 1813. In 


1815 he served at the conquest of Gua- 
daloupe under Sir James Leith, who 
observed in his despatch that “ Lieut.- 
Col. Farquharson displayed throughout 
the service a zeal and attention to the 
discipline of the 25th regiment, which 
was proved by the usual efficiency and 
good conduct of that corps under his 
command.” 

He attained the rank of Colonel by 
brevet in 1819, and of Major-General 
in 1830: and was appointed Governor of 
St. Lucia in 183., 





Samus. Smrru, Ese. 

March 12. Inhis 80th year, Samuel 
Smith, esq., of Woodhall Park, Hert- 
fordshire; a Commissioner of the Lieu- 
tenancy for London; and for more than 
fifty years a Member of the House of 
Commons; next brother to Lord Car- 
rington. 

Mr. Smith was born April 14, 1754, 
the fourth son of Abel Smith, esq. banker, 
by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bird, esq., 
of Coventry. He was himself a partner 
in the London banking-house. At the 
general election of 1780 he was returned 
to Parliament for Ilchester, in 1784 for 
Worcester, and in 1790 for Leicester, 
which latter place he continued to repre- 
sent in six Parliaments, until the dissolu- 
tion of 1818. He was then returned for 
Midhurst; and in 1820 for Wendover; 
and he continued to represent the latter 
Borough, during four Parliaments, until, 
on the operation of the Reform Bill, that 
Borough was disfranchised. His conduct 
in Parliament was independent, appa- 
rently not blindly devoted either to Pitt 
or Fox. He voted against the Reform 
Bill, and against the motion on the 
Civil List, which ousted the Wellington 
ministry. 

Mr. Smith purchased his estate of 
Woodhall, in the parish of Watton, Hert- 
fordshire, in 1801. The mansion was 
built by Sir Thomas Rumbold in 1772, 
and wings added by Paul Benfield, esq. 
Mr. Smith’s immediate predecessor. 

Mr. Smith married, Dec. 2, 1783, 
Elizabeth- Frances, daughter of Edmund 
Turnor, of Panton House, Lincolnshire, 
esq. and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue six daughters and three sons: 
1. Sophia, married in 1803 to William 
Dickenson, esq.; 2. Frances- Anne, mar- 
ried in 1806 to Claude George Thornton, 
esq. a Commissioner for the Lieutenancy 
of London; 3. Mary, married in 1811 to 
Thomas Daniel, esq.; 4. Abel Smith, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Malmesbury and 
for Midhurst; he married first, in 1822, 
Lady Marianne Leslie-Melville, fourth 
sister to the present Earl Leven and 
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Melville; and secondly, in 1826, Frances- 
Anne, daughter of the late General Sir 
Harry Calvert, Bart. G.C.B. by whom 
he has several children; 5. Samuel 
George Smith, esq. he married in 1821 
Eugenia, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Chatfield, LL.D. and has issue; 6. Caro- 
line, who died in 1816, having been 
married in 1814 to Major-Gen. Thomas 
Carey, who died in 1825; 7. Lucy, who 
died in 1820; 8. Henry Smith, esq. who 
married in 1824, Lady Lucy Leslie-Mel- 
ville, second sister to the present Earl of 
Leven and Melville, and has issue; 9. 
Barbara; and 10. Charlotte, married in 
1825 to the Hon. Alexander Leslie- 
Melville, brother to the two ladies already 
mentioned, and has issue. 





ALEXANDER Aparr, Ese. 

March 17. In Pall Mall. aged 95, 
Alexander Adair, Esq. of Flixton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Mr. Adair was for many years an army 
agent conducting a very extensive busi- 
ness. In 1775 his father’s name came 
before the public as that which was forged 
in the memorable case committed by the 
brothers Perreau. 

The estate of Flixton, where the pre- 
sent mansion was built by Sir John 
Tasburgh in 1615, from a design by Inigo 
Jones, was purchased by Mr. Adair’s 
father, William Adair, esq. It contains 
a valuable collection of pictures by the 
old masters, an account of which will be 
found in Neale’s Seats. ‘There are also 
at Flixton two portraits of the gentleman 
now deceased, one painted by Sir M. A. 
Shee, and the other by Sir Wm. Beechey. 

His will, with six codicils, has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, by the oaths of Sir Thomas 
Baring, Alexander Baring, and Sir 
Frederick Adair Roe, the Chief Magis- 
trate of Bow-street, the executors, who 
have sworn the personal property of the 
testator not to amount in value to the 
sum of 700,000/. The will is dated 9th 
July, 1831, and three of the codicils are 
in the handwriting of the deceased. He 
bequeaths various legacies to his friends 
and relatives, amongst whom are 1,000/. 
to the Countess of Athlone, and 10,0002, 
to William Thomas Roe, esq. (since 
deceased—see our Magazine for June, 
p- 666) the nephew of his late wife. He 
gives to his clerk, Mr. King, a legacy of 
1,000/. and an annuity of 200/. per annum, 
for his faithful services. (The coronation 
medal presented to him by his present 
Majesty, with an accompanying letter 
relative to a visit of the Royal family at 
his house in Pall-mall, on the day of the 
coronation, is given to the owners of the 


Fhixton estate, to remain as an heir loom. 
The residue of the personal effects is 
given to Sir Thomas Baring, Alexander 
Baring, and Sir Frederick Roe, in equal 
proportions, and the share of each resi- 
duary legatee will amount to considerably 
more than 100,000/. ‘The testator pro- 
vides in a very liberal manner for his 
domestics, and directs every legacy to be 
paid free of duty. His real estates (which 
are very valuable) are given to his exe- 
cutors, in trust for the children of Sir 
Frederick Roe. The family of Baring 
was not related to him. He is succeeded 
at Flixton hall by William Adair, esq. 


Rev. James Datiaway, F.S.A. 

June 6. At Letherhead, Surrey, 
aged 71, the Rev. James Dallaway, M.A. 
and B. Med., Vicar of that parish, and 
of Slynfold, Sussex; Secretary to the 
Earl Marshal, and F.S.A. 

Mr. Dallaway's grandfather, John, a 
native of Aston. in Warwickshire, re- 
sided at Brimscombe in the parish of 
Stroud, having settled in Gloucestershire 
about 1720; and dying in 1764, was buried 
at Minchinhampton. His wife was Re- 
becca, daughter of William Bradley and 
sister to the Rev. James Bradley, D.D. 
Astronomer Royal (whose epitaph, also 
at Minchinhampton, will be found in 
Bigland’s Gloucestershire, vol. ii. p. 13.) 
His eldest son, William Dallaway, of 
Brimscombe, esq. was High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire in 1766, and died in 1776. 
James, the youngest brother, was a banker 
at Stroud, and died in 1787, leaving by 
Martha, younger daughter of Richard 
Hopton of Worcester, esq. (descended 
of a most ancient family in Shropshire) 
one son, the subject of the present me- 
moir, and two daughters. 

The Rev. James Dallaway was born 
in the parish of Philip and St. James, 
Bristol, Feb. 20, 1763 ; and having passed 
his youth at the grammar-school of Ciren- 
cester, under the Rev. James Washborne, 
became a scholar on the foundation of 
Trinity college, Oxford. Here he made 
himself well known for his English poetry, 
some of which was characterized by great 
sweetness and facility of versification ; 
but the same talent, when mingled with 
the dangerous tinge of satire, was destined 
to become fatal to his early prospects. 
When his time had arrived to be elected 
Fellow, his name was passed over with- 
out any reason assigned, but the cause 
was generally supposed to have been some 
satirical verses upon an influential mem- 
ber of the Society. 

With his future prospects thus blighted, 
he left the University, having taken his 


degree of M.A. Dec. 3, 1784; and went ’ 
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to serve a curacy in the neighbourhood of 
Stroud, where he resided at a house called 
“the Fort.” Ata subsequent period he 
resided in Gloucester ; and about the years 
1785 to 1796 he was employed as the 
Editor of Bigland’s Collections for Glou- 
cestershire. 

Mr.. Dallaway’s first publication was 
« Letters of the late Dr. Rundle, Bishop 
of Derry, to Mrs. Sandys, with intro- 
ductory Memoirs,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1789. 
In the same year he was electeda Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries; and in 
1792 he published in 4to. « Inquiries into 
the Origin and Progress of Heraldry in 
England, with observations on Armorial 
Ensigns.” This was dedicated to Charles 
Duke of Norfolk, E. M. a circumstance 
which introduced him to the notice of 
his Grace, who was ever after his warm 
and constant patron. Through the Duke’s 
introduction he was appointed Chaplain 
and Physician to the British embassy at 
the Porte, where Mr. Liston was then 
ambassador. He had previously taken the 
degree of Med. B. at Oxford Dec. 10, 1794. 
After his return he published, under the 
auspices of the Marquis of Bute, ‘* Con- 
stantinople, ancient and modern, with ex- 
cursions to the shores and islands of the 
Archipelago, and to the Troad, 1797,” 
4to. This was pronounced by the great 
traveller Dr. Clarke to be the best book 
written on the subject. He at the same 
time announced that he had in contem- 
plation to publish “the History of the 
Ottoman Empire, from the taking of 
Constantinople by Mohammed II. in 
1452, to the death of the Sultan Abdul- 
hamid in 1788, as a continuation of Gib- 
bon ;” but this he did not accomplish. 
In 1802 he communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries an Account of the Walls 
of Constantinople; which is printed, 
with four plates, in the Archiologia, 
vol. xiv. pp. 231-243. 

In 1792 he wrote the Introduction to 
Naylor’s Collection of Coats of Arms 
borne by the nobility and gentry of the 
County of Gloucester. 

On the Ist of Jan. 1797 Mr. Dallaway 
was appointed Secretary to the Earl 
Marshal, which office brought him in 
close connexion with the College of Arms, 
but did not constitute him a member of 
the Corporation. He continued Secre- 
tary until the death of his Patron in 
1815; and was re-appointed to it by Lord 
Henry Howard, who, in 1816, was nomi- 
nated Dep. Earl Marshal ; and upon his 
Lordship’s death, in 1824, a Bill having 
passed to enable the present Duke of 
Norfolk to execute the functions of his 
office in person, Mr. Dallaway was a third 
time appointed to the official situation 


of Secretary tothe Earl Marshal. In 1799 
the Duke of Norfolk presented him to the 
rectory of South Stoke in Sussex; which 
he resigned in 1803 on his Grace procuring 
him the vicarage and sinecure rectory of 
Slynfold, which is in the patronage of 
the See of Chichester. In 1801, in ex- 
change for the rectory of Llanmaes in 
Glamorganshire, which had been given to 
him by the Marquis of Bute, he ob- 
tained the vicarage of Letherhead, in 
the gift of the Dean and: Chapter of 
Rochester. The two benefices of Lether- 
head and Slynfold he held until his death. 
In 1811 he also obtained the prebend of 
Hova Ecclesia in the cathedral church of 
Chichester; which in 1816 he exchanged 
for that of Ferring; the latter he after- 
wards resigned in 1826 to the late Rev. 
Edmund Cartwright, on that gentleman’s 
succeeding him in the Editorship of the 
History of Western Sussex. 

In 1800 Mr. Dallaway published in 
8vo, * Anecdotes of the Arts in Eng- 
land, or comparative remarks on Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting, chiefly 
illustrated by specimens at Oxford.” In 
1803 he edited, in five volumes 8vo, “ The 
Letters and other Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, from her original 
MSS. with Memoirs of her Life.” In 
1806, he published in 8vo, ‘* Observations 
on English Architecture, military, ecclesi- 
astical, and civil, compared with similar 
buildings on the Continent, including a 
critical itinerary of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, &c., and historical notices of 
stained glass, ornamental gardening, &c.” 
(reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Lxxvit. p. 59. 

In 1816 Mr. Dallaway published a 
work entitled Of Statuary and Sculp- 
ture among the Ancients, with some 
account of specimens preserved in Eng- 
land,” 8vo. ; all but a small portion of 
which perished in the fire at Mr. Bens- 
ley’s printing-oflice. 

Previously to this time, in the year 
1811, Mr. Dallaway had been engaged, 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, to edit at his 
Grace’s expense the History of the three 
Western Rapes of Sussex, for which 
very ample collections had been made by 
Sir William Burrell, and deposited in the 
British.Museum. The first volume, con- 
taining the Rape and City of Chichester, 
was published in 1815; the first part of 
the second volume, containing the Rape 
of Arundel, appeared in 1819; the Rape 
of Bramber he relinquished to the late 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, F.S.A. who 
published it in 1830. 

In 1821 Mr. Dallaway privately printed 
as an accompaniment to thirteen etchings 
by Mrs. Dallaway, two letters descrip- 
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tive of the Vicar's Garden at Lether- 
head, addressed to his friend R. Duppa, 
esq. a very lively and animated descrip- 
tion of a beautiful spot. 

In 1823 he communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, “ Observations 
on the first Common Seal used by the 
Burgesses of Bristol,” printed (with a 
plate) in the Archeologia, vol. xx. pp. 
79-87, 

Tn 1824 he published in 4to “ IDittiam 
Wrreestre Viedivivug. Notices of An- 
cient Church Architecture in the Fif- 
teenth Century, particularly in Bristol; 
with hints for Practical Restorations.” 
(Reviewed in Gent. Mag. vol. xciv. i. 
339, 433. ) 

Anarticle from his pen entitled “ Bris- 
tol in the 15th century,” appeared in the 
Retrospective Review, new series, vol. ii. 
in 1828; and we perceive that these seve- 
ral papers have been recently reprinted at 
Bristol, under the title of ‘* Antiquities 
of Bristow in the Middle Centuries, in- 
cluding the Topography by William 
Wyrcestre, and the life of William Can- 

ge.” This last was an essay by Mr. 

allaway, read at the Bristol Institution 
in April 1831. 

In 1826 Mr. Dallaway superintended 
for Mr. Major the bookseller, a finely 
embellished edition of Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, which includes Ver- 
tue’s Memoirs of the English Painters 
and Engravers. However accomplished 
in his acquaintance with art, and refined 
in his taste, Mr. Dallaway may have 
been, it cannot be concealed that he was 
by no means calculated for either a bio- 
graphical or topographical historian; and 
both this work and his History of Sussex 
abound with marks of haste, carelessness, 
and inaccuracy. 

His last work was an extended and 
revised edition of the work of 1806 on 
«‘ Architecture in England;” this was 
published early in the present year, and 
reviewed in our number for June, p. 627. 

Mr. Dallaway was an occasional cor- 
respondent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
under the signature of E. M.S. (Earl 
Marshal’s Secretary); and he wrote seve- 
ral essays under the same signature, in 
«The General Chronicle and Literary 


Magazine,” published in 1811-12. Be- - 


sides the article on Bristol, he wrote 
that on Shrines and Pilgrimages, in the 
New Series of the Retrospective Re- 
view. 

Mr. Dallaway married, June 26, 1800, 
Harriet- Anne, second daughter of John 
Jefferies, esq. Alderman of Gloucester ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had an only child, Harriet-Jane. Be- 
side the etchings before mentioned, Mrs. 
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Dallaway has produced A Manual of 
Heraldry for Amateurs, 12mo. 1828. 

His body was interred in Letherhead 
church-yard, under the luxurious boughs 
of a wide-spreading elm, which attracts 
the admiration of every passenger. 





Joun Catey, Esa. F.S.A. 

April 28, At his residence in Exmouth- 
street, Spa Fields, aged 71, John Caley, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, Keeper of the Re- 
cords in the Augmentation office and 
Chapter House, Westminster, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

Mr. Caley was, at an early period of 
life, introduced to a lucrative profession by 
the kind patronage of the celebrated anti- 
quary Mr. Astle; whose favour he at- 
tached to himself, as we have been cre- 
dibly informed, by the present of a curi- 
ous manuscript picked up at the stall of 
an obscure bookseller. By this intro- 
duction, we believe, he obtained em- 
ployment in the Record Office in the 
Tower: in 1787 he was appointed 
keeper of the Records in the yaaa 
tation Office, in the room of H. Brooker, 
esq. deceased ; and in 1818, on the death 
of the late: Rt. Hon. George Rose, he 
was appointed Keeper of the Records in 
the antient Treasuryat Westminster, for- 
merly the Chapter House of the Abbey. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in March 1786; and in 
his early life he made the following 
communications to that learned body: 
in 1787 a memoir on the origin of the 
Jews in England, printed in the Archzxo- 
logia, vol. vim. pp. 389-405; in 1789 an 
extract from a MS. in the Augmentation 
Office, relative to a Wardrobe Account 
of King Henry VIII. printed ibid. vol. 
1X. pp. 243-252; in 1790 a- valuation 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) of the shrine called 
Corpus Christi shrine at York, printed 
ibid. vol. x. pp. 469-471; and in 1791, a 
survey of the manor of Wimbledon, 
Surrey, taken by the Parliament’s Com- 
— in 1649, printed ibid. pp. 399- 


Amongst his early contributions to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine were a topogra- 
phical description of Yately, Hampshire, 
printed in vol. Lxiv. p. 984; and an ac-. 
count of the parish of Upton Grey in 
the same county, in vol. Lxvi. p. 15. 

On the nomination of a national Re- 
cord Commission in 1801, Mr. Caley 
was appointed Secretary; and he conti- 
nued to occupy that office until the disso. 
lution of the late Commission in 1831. 
He also became a joint Editor in no less 
than fourteen of the Works undertaken 
by the Commissioners, as will be seen by 
reference to the list published in our 
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nnumber for April last, p. 374. It is but 
justice to Mr. Caley to say that for many 
years after his appointment as Secretary 
to the Record Commission, the public 
were highly indebted to his activity in 
that office ; and that to the death of the 
late Lord Colchester he enjoyed the full 
confidence of that enlightened Speaker, 
who may be said to have been the main- 
spring of the first Record Commision, 
and who was an excellent judge of lite- 
Tary merit, and exacted from his pro- 
tegées no common share of activity and 
zeal. Among the Commissioners, Lord 
Frederick Campbell and Lord Redesdale, 
were Mr. Caley’s particular friends. 

At the close of 1813, Mr. Caley en- 
gaged to assist in editing the newedition 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon, in conjunction 
with Dr. Bandinel and Sir Henry Ellis. 

These various literary engagements 
were combined with others of a different 
character, but no less remarkable for 
their multiplicity: He belonged to so 
many clubs, that he seldom dined at home, 
and there were frequently several din- 
ners at which he was expected the same 
day. He used, however, to declare that 
he always preferred a private to a public 
company. With these habits he enjoyed 
very excellent health to an advanced 
period of his life ; his manners were ever 
courteous, and his conversation agreeable. 

Mr. Caley amassed a large library, 
particularly rich in topography, many of 
them presented by the authors, in return 
for the communications with which he 
was able to furnish them from the Record 
offices under his superintendence. His 
kindness to authors on these occasions is 
gratefully recorded in the prefaces to 
many topographical works. As a col- 
lector, he particularly devoted his atten- 
tion to monastic seals, which he assembled 
both in wax and sulphur casts and in vo- 
Inmes of drawings. Thelatter were chietly 
made by the late Mr. Bartholomew How- 
lett, the engraverof Viewsin Lincolnshire, 
who, for a considerable time, used to sup- 
ply him with eight drawings every week. 

His library and collections have been 
sold by Mr. Evans during nine days of 
the month of July. The manuscripts 
were not numerous or particularly curious; 
but we may mention two quarto volumes 
of Collections relating to Suffolk, which 
were sold for 77. 10s.; and a Repertory 
of the Archives of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, compiled by R. 
Widmore, Librarian to the Chapter, 
which was sold for 6/. 6s. The Col- 
lection of Reports and Searches made by 
Mr. Caley, as a legal antiquary, during 
fifty years, bound in seventy-eight volumes, 
with one of Index, and three in boards, 
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was sold for 4007. Twenty-five volumes 
of MS. indexes to and extracts from 
Records in the Augmentation Office, were 
sold for 225/. The collection of drawings 
(before mentioned) of the Monastic Seals 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and some 
of Normandy, about fifteen hundred in 
number, and bound in eight volumes, was 
sold for 290/. As Mr. Caley was accus- 
tomed to pay for them singly, at from 5s. 
to 10s. a drawing, they must have cost 
him a much larger sum than they pro- 
duced. They were followed by a large 
quantity of wax and sulphur impressions, 
the lots of which were arranged in coun- 
ties; these were sold at a price consider- 
ably higher than that at which the greater 
part of them may be purchased from the 
collection of our ingenious friend, Mr. 
Doubleday. 
Tuomas Storuarp, Esq. R.A. 

April 27. In Newman-street, where 
he had resided for more than 40 years, 
aged 78, Thomas Stothard, esq. R.A 
Librarian to the Royal Academy. 

This distinguished artist was born on 
the 17th of August 1755, in Long 
Acre, in a house then and now known 
by the name of the Black Horse, 
of which his father was the landlord. 
His mother was the daughter of Eliza- 
beth Reynolds, niece to D’anvers Hodges, 
esq. of Broadwell, co. Glouc. and the heir 
in entail under his will, dated 1720. The 
Stothard family, however, have never yet 
benefited by this bequest; and the pro- 
perty of the artist’s father was much re- 
duced by the South Sea scheme. 

The Painter was an only child, anda 
sickly one; and, in consequence, was 
nursed at Dulwich, where he passed se- 
veral years of his childhood. At five 
years of age, upon his father’s death, he 
was removed to his father’s relations in 
Yorkshire, and shortly after placed under 
the care of a Scotch lady at Acomb, near 
York, where he acquired, at that early age, 
a taste for drawing, in copying Houbra- 
ken’s heads and other prints. When 
eight years old, he was placed at school 
at Stretton, near Tadcaster, the birth- 
place of his father; and there he re- 
mained until he was of age to be bound 
apprentice, when he returned to London. 
His master was a pattern-drawer for 
brocaded silks; but during Stothard’s 
apprenticeship, that fashion so completely 
declined, that, his master having died, 
the widow gave up to him the last year 
of his apprenticeship. In this art, how- 
ever, he had minutely studied nature, 
in the drawing of flowers and other 
ornaments ; and having taken every oppor- 
tunity of improving that knowledge by 
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little trips into the country, both by land 
and water, he at once struck out a more 
dignified profession for himself, and got 
into business by designing plates for the 
Town and Country Magazine, published 
by Harrison, in Paternoster Row. Shortly 
atter, he became more known by the exqui- 
site little designs he made for Bell’s British 
Poets, and the Novelist’s Magazine, some 
of which procured for him the friendship of 
his eminent contemporary Flaxman. Af- 
terwards he was engaged for almost eve 
work requiring pictorial designs, in whic 
he evinced so much feeling of nature, and 
so much picturesque fancy and good taste, 
as to take the lead of all his competitors in 
that class of art, and thus he gave a far 
greater impetus than ever existed before 
for book-engravings buth here and on the 
Continent. His first style was formed 
on the model of Mortimer, some of his 
paintings being scarcely distinguishable 
from those of that artist. He studied 
with great diligence at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the first picture he exhibited 
was Ajax defending the body of Patro- 
clus, a picture which so nearly resembles 
designs by Mortimer, as easily to be 
mistaken for his. On becoming a painter 
by profession, he took apartments in the 
Strand, opposite Somerset House, and 
next door to the house now occupied by 
the Morning Post. He was elected an 
Associate of the Academy in 1785, and 
a Royal Academician in 1794. In 1810, 
he was appointed Deputy Librarian to 
Mr. Birch: and on his death in 1812 
succeeded as Librarian. 

It is supposed that this veteran artist 
has made upwards of five thousand de- 
signs, three thousand of which have been 
engraved ; and though the greater part of 
the prints, (particularly the early ones) 
give but a faint idea of his beautiful draw- 
ings, yet the masterly manner in which 
Collins, Heath, Parker, Cromek, and 
Medland, have engraved the talented pro- 
ductions of this wonderful man, has ren- 
dered his compositions familiar through- 
out the civilized world. From his ear- 
liest designs, about the year 1778, for 
Bell’s Poets and the Novelist’s Magazine, 
to his latest productions in the spring of 
1833, for the embellished works of his 
friend and patron Mr. Rogers,—his sub- 


limity, his humour, his feminine grace and - 


beauty, his just conception of character, 
must be felt by all who can appreciate. the 
loftier intellectualefforts ofart. His.ex- 
cellence was the same in every department 
of composition, whether serious or comic, 
imaginative or domestic, sublime or pas- 

He never :painted pretty pictures 
merely to catch the eye; his.productions 
praenin. to the mind. He never missed 


the true sentiment of his subject, and he 
was one of the first to accompany it with 
its proper costume, which he carefully 
studied. His style was certainly man- 
nered; but in character and expression, 
truth and nature ever prevailed. His 
humour never degenerated into carica- 
ture, nor his grace into affectation. His 
models were in his mind’s eye, but 
the painter’s eye was ever abroad; and 
memory, faithful to its trust, transferred 
the resemblance of whatever came under 
his view for the purposes of art. His 
friend and early associate, Flaxman, who 
combined perhaps the highest portion.of 
science with just discrimination, had the 
greatest veneration for his genius and ex- 
panded taste, and used to speak of him 
as the Shakespeare of his art. 

Among Mr. Stothard’s more import- 
ant works, may be enumerated his designs 
for Boydell’s Shakespeare, his Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, his Ceremony of the 
Flitch of Bacon at Dunmow, and his 
Wellington Shield, the last of which he 
had the enterprise and perseverance to 
etch with his own hand. His-largest work 
was painting the staircase at Burleigh, the 
seat of the Marquis of Exeter, where 
the figures are seven feet in height, in 
fresco; he also designed the ceiling of the 
Advocates Library at Edinburgh. 

The chasers in silver and other metals, 
particularly Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
were continually indebted to Mr. Sto- 
thard’s creative art; and there is good 
reason to believe that some of the most 
distinguished works of English sculpture, 
produced in his time, have owed their 
origin to its designs. 

Mr. Stothard considered the profession 
of an artist, and most especially the dis- 
tinction of R.A. (as it ought to be), the 

sport to gentility; nor was he ever 

nown, by language or eccentricity, to 
lower the grade of art, however indif- 
ferent he might be to personal appear- 
ance. In his conversation he was no less 
original than in his designs; and his ob- 
servations on men and manners were 
shrewd and intelligent, though his ex- 
treme deafness restricted the exercise of 
his powers in this way. 

Mr. .Stothard’s bodily infirmities had 
for some time interrupted his professiona 1 
labours ; and for the last twelve or eighteen 
months, nature, worn out, had been gra- 
dually leading to the grave. He would 


not, however, to the last :relinquish his 


attendance at the meetings and lectures 
of the Royal Academy, nor his duties 
in the Library, notwithstanding his deaf- 
ness prevented his knowing what. was 
passing. His body was interred on the 
6th of May in Bunhill Fields, at the spot 
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where the remains of his wife, who was 
a dissenter, had-been deposited. 

Mr. Stothard had a very numerous 
family. Thomas, his eldest son, was 
aecidentally shet by a play-fellow ; Charles 
Alfred, taken from the world by an acci- 
dent equally calamitous, is well known 
from his Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain, and his Life by his widow Mrs. 
Bray. The survivors are: Henry, who 
was bred as a sculptor under Flaxman, 
and is now a teacher of modelling and 
drawing; Alfred-John is a die sinker; 
and Robert adraughtsman. He hasalso 
left one surviving daughter, Emma, the 
attentive nurse (with her brother Henry): 
of his latter years. 

The best portraits of Mr. Stothard are 
by Harlowe, engraved by: Worthington ; 
and a small head by Jackson, engraved by 
Bond, published in Cadell’s Contempo- 
= Portraits. His last portrait, an ex- 
cellent likeness, is by Mr. John Wood. 
A fine bust of him has been recently 
executed by Baily. 

The first sale of Mr. Stothard’s re- 
maining pictures and drawings has been 
already noticed in our Magazine for July, 
p- 82; where will be found a warm and 
just eulogium on Mr. Stothard by our 
valued correspondent A. J. K. Ano- 
ther sale, we understand, is in preparation 
for next spring. 





Rosert Jones, Ese. 

June 16. Aged 60, Robert Jones, esq. 
of Fonmon Castle, co. Glamorgan, She- 
riff of that county 1801. 

The family of Jones of Fonmon is 
descended from Caradoe Vrayehuras, 
Prince of Wales. They were tormerly 
seated at Llangevelach in Glamorgan, 
but removed to Fonmon Castle, temp. 
Oliver Cromwell. John Jones, esq. was 
one of the Council of State, and sat in 
judgment upon Charles I. for which he 
was executed at the restoration. His 
brother, Col. Philip Jones, was also an 
active partizan of Cromwell’s. He was 
elected Member for Glamorgunshire 
1653 and 1656, and served the office of 
Sheriff in 1672. Oliver Jones, esq. 
of Fonmon Castle, his son, was also She- 
riff in 1683, and left at his decease a son 
Robert, Sheriff of the county 1704, who 
was elected Knight of the Shire the last 
Parliament of Queen Anne, and first 
of George, without opposition or expense. 
He married Mary, daughter of Sir Hum- 
phrey Edwyn of Lianmihangel, and dying 
aged 33, in 1713, was succeeded by his 
son Robert, Sheriff of Glamorgan 1729, 
who married Miss Forrest, and was suc- 
ceeded at his death in 1742 by his son 
Robert Jones, esq. of Fonmon Castle, 


who injured his large fortune by his very 
strenuous support of “ Wilkes, and Li- 
berty.” He married Istin 1762 the heir- 
ess of the Seys’s of Boverton, a very 
ancient Glamorganshire family; 2dly, Jo- 
anna, daughter and sole heiress of Edward 
Lloyd, esq. of Cardiff, Sheriff of Gila- 
morgan 1738, by whom he had Mary, 
married to Rey. Dr. Casberd, Preben- 
dary of Llandaff, &c.; Robert, lately 
deceased ; Oliver, a Major-General in the 
army, who commanded 18th Light Dra- 
goons at Corunna;. Diana, married to John 
Richards, esq. of Landaff; Charlotte, un- 
married; Anna-Maria, married to 
Villebois, esq. of Adbury, Hants; and 
John, in the East India Company's ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Jones was: formerly a Captain in 
the Scotch Greys, but retired early in 
life. His estates, the wreck of an im- 
mense territory which he sacrificed by his: 
devotion to the turf, descend to Robert 
Oliver Jones, esq. Lieut. in the 97th 
regt. son of Gen. Oliver Jones. 








Mr. H. J. HakewiLw. 

March 13. In his 2lst year, Mr. 
Henry James Hakewill, a very able young 
seuiptor. 

e was the third son of James Hake- 
will, Esq. and born at Grove Road, St. 
John’s Wood, on the }lth of April, 
1813. He was originally destined for a 
different profession; but his taste and 
inclination directed him to the art of 
sculpture. His early studies in drawing 
and modelling were made under Mr. 
Sass, and he was entered a student of the 
Royal. Academy in June, 1830. At the 
distribution of premiums in the following 
year, he received the second silver medak 
for a model of the Apollino, and was 
admitted to study in the Life Academy. 
In 1832 he exhibited a whole-length mo- 
del of Sir Richard Beaumont, in ar- 
mour of the time of Richard the First; 
and shortly after completed the model of 
Lady Beaumont, intended for the alms- 
houses at Cheshunt, of which they were 
the original founders. 

The passing of the Reform Bill ap- 
pearing to.offer him an opportunity for 
exerting himself in the higher depart- 
ment of portraiture, he modelled a small 
statue of Earl Grey, of which his friends 
thought so well as to form a committee 
for carrying it into execution onan en- 
larged scale. Lord Duncannon having 
consented to act as chairman, the resolu- 
tion of the 13th July approved the mo- 
del, and public means were immediately 
taken for carrying it into effect. The 
subscriptions, however, not reaching the 
required sum, the plan remained sus- 
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pended. Two circumstances connected 
with this statue, equally creditable to the 
good sense of the noblemen concerned, 
the liberality of the Royal Academician, 
and the talent of the young sculptor, 
deserve mention. The Duke of Bedford, 
on being applied to for his support, re- 
plied by letter from Devonshire:—“ A 
statue of Earl Grey, to be placed in a 
conspicuous part of the new borough of 
Marylebone, ought to be by a first-rate 
artist ; and as I have never before heard 
the narhe of Henry J. Hakewill as a 
sculptor, you must allow me to pause till 
I have made some further inquiries.” 
On his Grace’s arrival in town, he called 
to see the model, expressed his almost 
entire satisfaction, inquired the highest 
sum subscribed by any individual, and or- 
dered his name to be put down for the 
same amount. On a similar application 
being made to Earl Pomfret, his lordship 
desired himself to be considered as a sub- 
scriber of five pounds. Soon after he 
requested Mr. Baily, the sculptor, to call 
and see the model, and immediately in- 
formed the secretary that that gentle- 
man’s report was so favourable to the ta- 
lent of the artist, that he desired that his 
subscription might be raised to ten 
pounds. 

In 1833 Mr. H. exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a basso-relievo from Lord By- 
ron’s Mazeppa, and busts of James Wad- 
more, esq. and of a Younger Brother. 
During the spring and summer of the 
same year, besides numerous sketches for 
future works, he modelled a bust, of the 
heroic size, of Lord Chancellor Brougham; 
taking the opportunity of his lordship’s 
sittings in his court (to which he paid an 
almost daily visit) to complete the like- 
ness ; and during the same period occu- 
pied himself in forwarding his group for 
the competition for the gold medal.— 
Having determined his composition, and 
nearly completed his principal figures, he 
left town, to relax for a while from the 
constant exertion he had made, promising 
himself to continue his group with re- 
newed vigour at his return. But his hopes, 
and those of his near connexions, were 
doomed to a severe reverse. On his 
return to town, the first symptoms of con- 
sumption appeared, and from the time of 
his attack in the month of September, to 
the March following, he gradually sank, 
with perfect composure of mind. In his 
person he was tall and elegant, and his 
manner and address were unassuming, 
but collected. His works will prove that 
his friends did not augur too sanguinely 
in looking forward (had he been spared 
to them) to a successful career; and that 
his name would haye ranked high among 


the sculptors who have done honour to - 
the country, (Literary Gazette.) 





Mr. Ricnarp LanpbeEr. 

Feb. 6. At Fernando Po, aged 30, 
Mr. Richard Lander, the enterprising 
African traveller. 

The early part of the history of this 
interesting person, we shall derive from 
an auto-biographical sketch which he pre- 
fixed in 1830 to his Records of Captain 
Clapperton’s last Expedition to Africa. 

After premising that he had little to 
boast in the way of pedigree, he remarks 
that his family was, however, of pure 
Cornish extraction, ‘‘ my mother’s maiden 
name being Pen-rose, and my father’s 
name Lan-der; and 1 have the solitary 
satisfaction of boasting of at least one 
celebrated character, in the humble re- 
cords of my pedigree,—my grandfather 
by my mother’s side, who was a noted 
wrestler in his day, and lived some fifty 
years since near the Land’s End. 

“ T am the fourth of six children, and 
was born at Truro in 1804, on the very 
day on which Colonel Lemon was elected 
Member of Parliament for the Borough. 
Owing to this striking circumstance, my 
father, who was fond of sounding appel- 
lations, at the simple suggestion of the 
doctor who attended, added Lemon to my 
baptismal name of Richard. * * 

“ My rambling inclinations began to 
display themselves in early youth. Iwas 
never easy a great while together in one 
place, and used to be delighted to play 
truant and stroll from town to town, and 
from village to village, whenever I could 
steal an opportunity; as well as to 
mix in the society of boys possessing 
restless habits and inclinations similar to 
my own. I used also to listen with un- 
mixed attention to old women’s tales 
about the ceremonies and manners of the 
natives of distant regions of the earth, 
and never felt greater pleasure than when, 
dandling me on their knees, or stroking 
down my face with their aged hands, they 
used to say, ‘ You will be sure to see 
two kingdoms, Richard, for you have 
two crowns upon your head!’ Their 
marvellous descriptions of monsters exist- 
ing, as they affirmed, in remote lands, 
likewise conspired to raise in me a long- 
ing to be a traveller; for the venerable 
matrons of my native county, moving in 
the humbler walks of life, are fond of 
the wonderful. These tales, however 
incredible, made a deep and permanent 
impression on my thoughts; and, though 
so very young, I formed a resolution, or 
rather felt a strong and violent inclina- 
tion, to become a wanderer, in order that. 
the story of my adventures might one 
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day rival in interest those to which I had 
listened with so devout an attention; and 
I was no more than nine years of age, as 
nearly as my memory will allow me to 
guess, when, owing to a series of domes- 
tic misfortunes, I left the paternal roof, 
and have ever since been almost a stranger 
in the place of my nativity. 

“© At the early age of eleven I accom- 
panied a mercantile gentleman to the 
West Indies, and whilst in St. Domingo 
was attacked with the fever of the coun- 
try, suffering so severely under its influ- 
ence that my life was despaired of; but, 
owing chiefly to the kindness and atten- 
tion I experienced from some benevolent 
and sympathising negro females, joined 
to my youth and a naturally vigorous 
constitution, I recovered my wonted 
health, and after an absence of three 
years returned to my native country in 
1818. From that period until the 
attainment of my 19th year, I lived in 
the service of several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, one of whom I accompanied to 
France and other countries on the Conti- 
nent; when, hearing on my return that 
Major Colebrook, one of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the state 
of the British Colonies, was in want of an 
individual to proceed with him in the 
capacity of servant, I quitted the office I 
then held, and procured the vacant situa- 
tion with little difficulty.” Lander then 
proceeds to relate some particulars of his 
voyage with this gentleman, with whom 
he sailed in the spring of 1823, and after 
accompanying him from one extremity to 
the other of the Colony at the Cape, 
returned to England in 1824. 

“T had not,” he proceeds, “ been many 
weeks in the metropolis, before 1 accepted 
of a situation in the establishment of a 
kinsman of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, where my time passed away plea- 
santly and thoughtlessly enough; till the 
return of Captain Clapperton and Major 
Denham from the interior of Africa, in 
the following year, again roused my ram- 
bling propensities, and I could not help 
reproaching myself for having remained 
so long a time in a state of comparative 
indolence. I determined from that hour 
to embrace the first favourable chance of 
once more quitting my native shores; and 
an opportunity soon offered itself that 
promised to gratify my fondest and warm- 
est inclinations. 

“‘ Having heard that it was the inten- 
tion of the British Government to send 
out another expedition for the purpose of 
exploring the yet undiscovered parts of 
Central Africa, I waited upon Capt. Clap- 
perton, and.expressed to that brave and 
spirited officer, the great eagerness I felt 


to become a party, however humble, to 
that novel and hazardous undertaking. 
The Captain listened to me with atten- 
tion, and after ] had answered a few inter- 
rogations, willingly engaged me to be his 
confidential servant. * * 

«There was a charm in the very sound 
of Africa that always made my heart 
flutter on hearing it mentioned. In vain 
my London acquaintance urged upon the 
risk I should incur of finding a grave; 
and equally vain were the kind represen- 
tations of a medical gentleman, who 
painted to me in lively colours the immi- 
nent dangers to which my life would be 
exposed, by reason of my youth, inexpe- 
rience, and habit of body. My relations 
in Cornwall sent me numbers of letters, 
couched in the simple and affectionate 
language of nature, endeavouring to dis- 
suade me from proceeding ; and George 
Croker Fox, esq. a highly respectable 
gentleman residing near Falmouth, with 
a spirit of amiable benevolence, exerted 
himself in the same object, promising 
that, if my determination to leave Eng- 
land was fixed, he would, that I should 
not expose myself to African dangers, 
procure me a lucrative situation in one of 
the South American republics. But no 
inducement could make me swerve, even 
in thought, from the line of duty I had 
laid down for myself ; or cool the ardour 
that warmed me to attempt, at least, the 
accomplishment of the great object to- 
wards which my earliest thoughts had 
been directed. Indeed, I had already 
gone too far to recede; and leaving the 
metropolis with Captain Clapperton, I 
arrived at Portsmouth, in order to em- 
bark in the Brazen sloop-of-war, Captain 
Willis, on the 24th of August, 1825, 
being then in the 2lst year of my age.” 

Thus concludes the autobiography pre- 
fixed to the ** Records.” We have not 
space to follow the traveller through his 
African adventures. Suffice it to say 
that, from the mortality of the climate, 
Captain Clapperton was shortly deprived 
of every European companion but Lan- 
der, and that from that time the quality 
of their relationship naturally changed 
in a very material degree. ‘“ Captain 
Clapperton,” Lander remarks in his intro- 
duction to the same publication, “ for 
various reasons thought proper to style 
me his son, and the natives ever after 
regarded that gallant officer as my father. 
Surrounded as we were by strange faces 
and strange scenes, cut off from all com- 
munication with civilized society, and 
wandering, far from our native country, 
in barbarous regions and oftentimes 
through long dismal woods and awful 
solitudes, we became linked to each other 
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by the strongest of all ties. Ours, if I 


‘may so express myself, were kindred 


spirits; we entered into each other's 
views, shared with each other's gladness 
and melaneholy, hope and despair, and 
participated in each other’s feelings and 
amusements, The. difference in our re- 
spective conditions was willingly levelled. 

To Captain Clapperton I owe the exis- 
tenee I enjoy at the present moment, and 
for him I would have sacrificed, and, per- 
haps, did sacrifice, on particular occasions, 
every consideration of personal comfort 
or convenience. To ‘smooth down his 
lonely pillow,’ to mingle my hopes, and 
fears, and distresses, with his, and to ren- 
der the transition from life to eternity as 
easy as possible, were my employments 
when the unfortunate Captain was stretch- 
ed upon his death-bed in a solitary hut in 
Socatoo. The affectionate grasp of the 
hand—the trembling eye,—the look of 
approbation and thankfulness, expressed 
more eloquently and feelingly than wozds 
could have done, the gratitude of my 
heroic master.” 

The death of Clapperton oecurred on 
the 10th. of April 1827, and Lander from 
that time sought every means to convey 
himself home. This, however, he did 
not accomplish in less than a twelve- 
month ; but at length arrived safely at 
Portsmouth, on the 30th of April 1828. 

Having remained in London three or 
four weeks, in order to prepare a rough 
copy of his Journals to be laid before 
Government, Lander now returned to 
his friends at Truro, after an absence of 
nearly thirteen years. During the ensuing 
summer, his health continued to suffer so 
much, that the first Narrative of his travels 
was printed in the rough and unfinished 
form in which it had been hastily drawn 
up. He was therefore induced to compile 
a fresh work from his additional recol- 
lections, and which was published in 
1830, in two post 8vo volumes, under 
the title we have mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this article. In the com- 
position of this work, as in the correction 
of the former, Lander was indebted to 
his younger brother John, who had been 
brought up as a printerat Truro. When 
this work was just completed at the press 
in Dec. 1829, he added a postscript to 
state, that his Majesty’s Government had 
engaged him to proceed to Fundah, and 
trace the river Niger from thence to Be- 
nin, and that whilst the public would be 
perusing the work, he would be again 
on his way to the shores of Africa. On 
this occasion he was accompanied by his 
brother John. 

It was this second expedition which 
became the triumph for Lander’s fame, and 
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imparted to his name a large share of im- 
mortality. In 1831 the discovery of the 
course and termination of the Niger was: 
announced; and the {return of the bro- 
thers to. England, and to the place of their 
birth, was the subject of the warmest 
congratulations. ichard’s journal had: 
been lost in the Niger; but to John’s 
(the greater part of which was preserved) 
we owe the Narrative before the public. 
The prudence and domestic dispesition: 
of John now fixed him to his “ own—his. 
native land,” whilst Richard, “ qualis ab 
incepto,” was again hurried away by the 
same enterprising ambition which had 
actuated him through life; and, alas! 
he hath at length found the same untimely 
fate which has overtaken all his predeces- 
sors in the same path. His last letter to: 
his friends at Truro (as we are informed. 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele), was: dated om 
the Ist of January. He then stated that 
“he had been very unfortunate im losing: 
so many of his companions, forty in num- 
ber ; that he had himself been ill with 
dysentery eight months, but was quite 
recovered, and was as strong as a Gos- 
moor pony [the Gosmoor near Bodmin}; 
that he was then on his way to the inte- 
rior for the third and last time ;” (too true: 
indeed!) “that he had purchased an 
island near the city of Atta, on which he 
had built a house, and which he intended 
as adepét for merchandise, and that he: 
purposed to be in London about the end 
of May.” He spoke particularly of the 
kindness he “received from the kings 
and ehiefs of the interior;” and seemed 
delighted with the idea of being the hum- 
ble means of effecting “a commerciak 
intercourse with the natives,” and of gra- 
dually extinguishing the infernal slave- 
trade.” Such are the hopes of man! 
The circumstances attending Mr. Lan- 
der’s murder are thus related in a letter 
dated Fernando Po, Feb. 6, 1834. “ R. 
Lander left this place some weeks since 
in the Craven eutter, taking with him a 
long-boat. Arriving at the Nun, he left 
the cutter, and proceeded up the river in 
the boat, with about £400 worth of 
goods, to join the iron steam-boat, which 
he had sent up a few weeks before. She 
was to proceed about 300 miles up, toa 
small island which he had purchased of 
the King, and where he had a factory. 
They had gone about 100 miles up, the 
current strong against them, and were in 
good spirits, tracking the boat along shore, 
when they were fired on from the bush: 
three men were killed and four wounded ; 
Mr. Lander one of the latter. They had 
a canoe of their own; and at the time 
they were fired on, the boat was aground; 
and to save-themselves they were forced 
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to leap into the eanoe and make the best 
of their way. They were immediately 
followed by five or six war-canoes full of 
men; keeping up a continued fire for 
five hours, till it got dark. They ar- 
rived here on the 27th ult. Mr. Lander 
expired this morning. The ball had en- 
tered his hip, and worked down to the 
thick of the thigh. Mr. Lander told me 
they were Bonny, Brass, and Benin 
canoes; so that I think some of the 
Slavers, or other Europeans, have been 
the promoters of this murderous affair. 
Mr. Lander’s papers are all Jost.” 

It is remarkable that the death of Lan- 
der, as here related, closely resembled 
the circumstances of that of Mungo 
Park, in a boat on the river near Boussa, 
as was ascertained by Lander himself and 
Capt. Clapperton, and is related in the 
« Records,” vol. 1. p. 147. 

His widow, the daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Hughes of London, has received a 
letter from Col. Nicholls, the Governor 
of Fernando Po, which shows how much 
poor Lander was beloved and respected. 
We are happy to add that his Majesty 
has assigned an annual pension of ‘70/. to 
Mrs. Lander, and a donation of 50. to 
her daughter. The townsmen of Lander, 
who had previously collected the sum of 
84/. for presenting pieces of plate to the 
two brothers, have now determined to 
alter their tribute of honour, to a column, 
to be erected in some conspicuous part 
of Truro; “which, while it will com- 
memorate the melancholy fate of one 
brother, will render a just tribute to both.” 
James, a third brother, is a respectable 
wine merchant in the same town. Ano- 
ther, named Lawrence, lately employed 
in the Customs in London, has recently 
died at Truro, Aug. 5, aged 27. 

A portrait of Lander, in his Turkish 
costume, drawn by W. Bagg, and finely 
engraved by T. A. Dean, is prefixed to 
the ‘‘ Records,” 1830. 





Mr. Jamrs Bwwpies. 

March 4. At an advanced age, Mr. 
James Biddles, long ‘known as the rich 
money-lending shoe-contractor of ,Bi- 
shopsgate street. 

his eccentric individual originally left 
Mountsorrel in Leicestershire, in com- 
pany with one Joseph Taylor, a :basket- 
maker, .of ‘Loughborough. Arriving in 
London, he got employment as a journey- 
man shoemaker, but, being an inferior 
workman, he did not long retain his 
situation. He then commenced cob- 
bling shoes under a shop-window, near 
Finsbury-square, when, meeting with his 
wife (who is still living) and obtaining 
4001. to commence the world with, he 
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removed to near his late residence in 
Bishopsgate-street, where he opened a 
shop to sell shoes by retail. Finding, 
however, at the end of the first year, that 
he was losing money, he offered his stock 
of shoes as a contract to Government, 
and thus commenced his career of money 
getting. 

It was by extreme frugality and atten- 
tion to business, and by availing himself 
of the advantages of the markets, that he . 
realized his wealth. He was a large pro- 
ptietor in the East India Company, and 
a shareholder in the Chartered Gas Light 
Company, as well as in other companies. 
His person was mean in the extreme, his 
dress that of a labouring mechanic; his 
small-clothes, stockings, and shoes, bore 
the appearance of those of a charity boy. 
At home his annual expenses scarcely 
amounted to 50/., whilst:he advanced very 
considerable sums by way of loans to 
others. He was seen taking his break- 
fast in his shop on a basin of tea, and a 
slice of bread and butter tucked in the 
saucer, like an apprentice. His evenings 
were generally passed at a public-house 
near Bishopsgate-street, where he regaled 
himself with a glass of gin-and-water 
or half a pint of ale, and bread and cheese, 
by which means the expense of both fire 
and candle were saved. But his most 
parsimonious habits were strongly .exhi- 
bited in some of his journeys, in his 
adopting every means of saving a penny 
—as purchasing a sheep’s heart or chop 
on the road, and getting it dressed in some 
tap-room, which, with a penny loaf and 
half a pint of beer, has furnished him 
with a sumptuous repast; and, after walk- 
ing many weary miles, he has often con- 
gratulated himself that his whole day’s 
expense has not exceeded sixpence. At 
other times, however, he has, with a com- 
panion residing in Bishopsgate-street, 
taken a post-chaise to make an excursion 
of pleasure, during which he visited the 


first-rate inns, fared on the best, and whilst 


his companion has drunk his foreign wine, 
he with the same gout has enjoyed his 
gin-and-water, and freely paid his quota. 

It is supposed that he has left money 
and property to the amount of more than 
200,0007., to be divided between sixteen 
of his relatives and their children. Mr. 
Lewis Slight, the town-clerk of Brighton 
(formerly a resident in Leicester) is one 
of the executors. Mr. T. Biddles, a 


sheep-jobber, of Mountsorrel, whois ‘80 
years of age, is the only surviving brother 
of the deceased. Another brother, John, 
died last year, after being in the employ 
of Mr. Priestley, maltster of the same 
place, for many years. The other rela- 
tives are the sons and daughters of these 
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two brothers, some of whom Mr. Slight 
found at work as labourers in stone-quar- 
ries, but who, by their uncle’s death, have 
become entitled to about 20,000/. each. 
The testator, although he would have 
acted more generously in portioning his 
wealth among his kindred some years 
ago, has acted judiciously whilst making 
his will; for, with the exception of 5,000/. 
to be immediately paid to his brother, 
and a few smail legacies to other persons 
in London, he has ordered that the bulk 
of his property shall remain together for 
ten years, and that the interest of it only 
shall be paid to the legatees in the mean 
time. To a young man who was his shop- 
man, and collected his rents, he has left 
his stock in trade, and 2007. in money, 
with a request that he may be permitted 
to reside on the premises two years rent- 
free. To the wife of a neighbour, who 
sat up with him five nights before he died, 
he made a codicil to his will, leaving her 
500/. for her attention. When taken 
unwell he would neither take medicine 
nor have a doctor, and only lingered a 
very few days before he died. Although 
his property from small beginnings is so 
immense, it is by no means so great as it 
will be when a division is made at the 
end of the ten years, as he was the pro- 
prietor of many plots of building ground, 
upon which whole streets have been 
erected, and the leases of which will fall 
in by that time. Mrs. Biddles survives 
him, but unhappily is, and has long been, 
in a state of mind which renders her 
incapable of knowing what is passing 


around her. 


Ciercy DEcEASED. 

The Rev. John Amphlett, D.D. Rector 
of Hampton Lovett, and Vicar of Dod- 
deshill, Worcestershire. He was of Wor- 
cester coll. Oxf. M.A. 1781, B.D. 1790, 
D.D. 1791; was instituted to Doddes- 
hill in 1789, and to Hampton Lovet in 
1814. He is succeeded in the latter 
oe by the Rev. Joseph Amphlett, 


Aged 67, the Rev. John Barwick, Rec- 
tor of Boughton Malherb, and Vicar of 
Charing with Egerton, Kent. He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 


‘B.A. 1789 as 3d Junior Optime, M.A. 


1805; was presented to Charing in 1799- 
by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
and to Boughton Malherb in 1804 by J. 
C. Mann, esq. 

The Rev. J. Brigge, Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, Bucks, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1802 by Sir H. Verney, Bart. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew 
Brown, D.D. Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University, and 
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one of the Ministers of that city. He was 
ordained in 1787. For some years he 
officiated in the Scottish Church at Hali- 
fax in Nova Scotia. Towards the close 
of the last century, he returned to his 
native country, and was for a short time 
minister of the parish of Lochmaben. 
In 1799 he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he was at first minister of the New 
Gray Friars, and then translated to the 
Old Church, as colleague to Dr. Grieve, 
who was succeeded by Dr. Macknight. 
His habits were literary, and it is well 
known that he wrote a history of Ame- 
rica, which has for some time been ready 
for the press. 

The Rev. John Buck, Rector of Great 
Fransham and West Newton, Norfolk. 
He was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. 1779; 
was presented to the former church in 
1791 by F. R. Reynolds, esq. and to the 
latter in 1797 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 79, the Rev, John Chambers, for- 
merly of Winlaton and Little Stainton, 
Northumberland. 

At Leamington, aged 74, the Rev. 7ho- 
mas Cole, Vicar of Long Buckby, North- 
amptonshire, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1802 by Dr. Cornwallis, Bp. of 
Lichfield and Coventry. 

The Rev. 4. Colhoun, Rector of Duns- 
ford, Downshire. 

The Ven. Zachariah Cooke Collis, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Cloyne. 

The Rev. Mr. Crofton, Chaplain to 
Kilmainham Hospital, Dublin. 

The Rev. Ralph Dillon, Rector of 
Ballymacward, co. Galway, a living so 
valuable and extensive that it is proposed 
to divide it. 

The Rev. J. Dodd, Minister of Ches- 
ter le Street, Durham. 

At Wootton, St. Martin, Kent, aged 
66, the Rev. John Gaskarth Ella, Rector 
of that parish. He was formerly a Fel- 
low of Peterhouse, Camb. where he gra- 
duated B. A. 1788 as 7th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1791, and was presented to his 
living last year by the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester. 

At Bromyard, Herefordshire, aged 80, 
the Rev. David Evans, for many years 
Master of the Grammar school in that 
town, and for 54 years Curate of Edwin 
Ralph, Herefordshire. 

At Llanbadarn vicarage, near Aberyst- 
with, aged 68, the Rev. Richard Evans, 
B.D. Vicar of Llanbadarnfawr and Llan- 
rhystid, Rector of Rhostie, Cardigansh. 
and a Preben of St. David’s. He 
was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.D. 1800; 
was collated to Rhostie by Bishop Bur- 
gess in 1805, and to his other churches by 
the same prelate in 1812. 

At Cam, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
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William Fryer, Vicar of that parish, and 
Perpetual Curate of Wheatenhurst. He 
was collated to the former church and 
Stinchcombe by Bp. Beadon in 1800, and 
instituted to Wheatenhurst in 1813. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Gaskell, 
Perpetual Curate of All Saints, Newton 
Heath, Lancashire, to which he was 
presented in 1818 by the collegiate church 
of Manchester. 

At Temple Sowerby, Cumberland, 
the Rev. Richard Harrison, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1803 by the Earl of Thanet. 

At Ramsay, Isle of Man, aged 68, the 
Rev. W. Keeling, Minister of St. 
Thomas’s, Pendleton, Lancashire, in the 
patronage of the Vicar of Eccles, who 

resented him to the Perpetual Curacy in 
$25. 

At Brignall rectory, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. E. Monkhouse. 

The Rev. William Moreton, Perpetual 
Curate of Wittenhall in the parish of 
Wolverhampton, to which he was nomi- 
nated by the inhabitants in 1796. 

Aged 36, the Rev. John Moveriey, 
Vicar of Liddington and late Minister of 
Halton. He was of Queen’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1823. 

At Bucknall, Lincolnshire, aged 76, 
the Rev. John Myddelton, Rector of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of Sid- 
ney college, Cambridge, when he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1783 as Sth Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1785, B.D. 1792, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1804 by Lord Mon- 
son. 

The Rev. William Wynne Owen, Rector 
of Llanymowddy, co. Merioneth. He 
was of Jesus coll. Oxford, M.A. 1800; 
and was collated to his living by Dr. Lux- 
moore, Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1819. 

The Rev. Thomas John Rudd, Vicar of 
Blyth, Notts, anda Prebendary of South- 
well. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. 1792, as 10th Wrangler, M.A. 
1795, was presented to Blythe by that 
Society in 1812, and became a Prebend- 
ary of Southwell in 1827. 

The Rev. J. H. Smyth, sen. B.D. Mi- 
nister of St. Thomas’s church, Liverpool. 

The Rev. James Sugden, of Westfield 
villa, near Bath, formerly of Ringley, near 
Manchester. He was of Brazennose coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1783. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Sutcliffe, 
Perpetual Curate of Luddenden, York- 
shire, to which he was presented in 1796 
by the Vicar of Halifax. 

The Rev. Wm. Pennington Thackray, 
Vicar of Skillington, Lincoinshire, and 
Lecturer of Grantham. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1796, as 2d 
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Junior Optime, M.A. 1810; and was 
presented to Skillington by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln. 

Aged 70, the Rev. G. B. Tuson, Vicar 
of Huish Episcopacy, Devonshire, to 
which he was presented in 1824, by the 
Prebendary of Huish, in the Cathedral 
of Wells. 

Aged 72, the Rev. R. R. Ward, Vicar 
of Sutton-on-the- Hill, and of St. Peter's, 
Derby; he was instituted to the former 
living in 1795, and to the latter in 1805; 
they are both in the gift of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

At Norwich, at an advanced age, the 
Rev. Paul Whittingham, Vicar of Mart- 
ham, Norfolk, and Rector of Baddingham, 
Suffolk. He was of Oriel coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1778. He was for more than half 
a century a Minor Canon of Norwich ca- 
thedral, which preferment he resigned in 
1831. He was presented to Martham in 
1808, by the Dean and Chapter, and in- 
stituted to Baddingham in 1830. 

Aged 34, the Rev. D. Whittle, of Hol- 
lingworth-hall, Cheshire. 


—_@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


April 2. Lieut.-Gen. Calcraft, half- 
brother to the late Rt. Hon. John Cal- 
craft, M.P. for Dorsetshire. 

April 11. At Knightsbridge, aged 70, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Frederick Sigis- 
mund Smith, K.C.H. Commandant of 
the third battalion R. Art. He was ap- 
pointed 2d Lieut. 1779, Ist Lieut. 1781, 
Captain 1793, Major in the army 1802, in 
R. Art. 1803, Lt.-Colonel 1804, Colonel 
in the army 1813, in R. Art. 1814, and 
Major-General 1819. In 1818 he com- 
manded the Royal Artillery in Jamaica. 

May 27. At the residence of Dr. 
Bree, in Park-square, aged 58, William 
Hammersley, esq. of Ashe Lodge, Surrey. 

June 14. Susanna, widow of J. M. 
Good, M.D. 

June 19. Aged 75, Jacob Mendes Da 
Costa, sen. of Bury-st. St. Mary Axe. 

June 21. In South-crescent, Bedford- 
sq. Mr. Sandford Arnott, honourably 
known by his humane exertions as Secre- 
tary to the Polish Exile Fund. 

At the house of her brother in Bed- 
ford-pl., Mary, widow of Henry Tho- 
rold, esq. of Cuxwold, Line. 

June 22. At Brompton, aged 52, Mr. 
William Blore, builder. 

June 24. In Mornington-crescent, 
aged 64, James Nainby Hallett, esq. 

June 25, John Stanley Venables, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

June 26. Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
Arbouine, esq. of Guildford-st. 
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June 28, Mary, wife of Joseph Rad- 
ford, esq., of Brompton, only dau. of the 
late John Thompson, esq. of the Manor- 
house, Chelsea. 

July 1. Aged 35, the wife of An- 
tonio da Costa, of Claremont-terr. Pen- 
tonville. 

July 5. At Brentford, in her 70th 
year, Sarah, relict of Thos. Caldwell, esq. 

July 6 In Upper Brook-st. aged 63, 
Maria, widow of the Hon. Augustus 
Phipps, aunt to Lord Rendlesham. She 
was the eldest dau. of Peter Thellusson, 
esq. was married Aug. 14, 1792, and left 
a widow, without children, May 1, 1826. 

At Dulwich-common, W. Inglis, esq. 

July 7. In Bedford-pl. John Skynner, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

July 10. In Burton-crescent, Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of late Anthony Stokes, 
esq., Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

In Leigh-st., Burton-crescent, aged 80, 
W. Witherington, father of W.F. Wither- 
ington, A.R.A. 

July 11. At Bush-hill, Mary Anne, 
wife of Isaac Currie, esq. 

July 13. 1n Chatham-pl. in her 18th 

ear, Sarah-Luke, youngest dau. of late 
Arr. T. C. Hansard, of Paternoster Row. 

In the Albany, Lieut.-Col. David Wil- 
son, of the Bombay army. 

July 15. In her 82d year, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Greenwood, 
Vicar of Calne and Fighelden, Wilts, 
and mother of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, 
Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

July 17. Elizabeth, wife of George 
Martin Bird, esq., of Dartmouth-lodge, 
Sydenham. 

July 18. At Hackney, aged 72, John 
Schuback, esq. He was a native of 
Hamburgh, but had passed 54 years in 
commercial engagements in this country. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas Marsden, esq., 
of Queen-st. Cheapside. 

July 21. In Cumberland terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, of cholera, aged 44, the 
Most Hon. Olivia Marchioness of Head- 
fort. This beautiful and accomplished 
lady was the elder dau. of the late Sir 
John Stevenson (see his memoir in Gent. 
Mag for Dec. last, p. 543) ; she was mar- 
ried first to Edw. Tuite Dalton, esq. a 
gentleman of considerable literary talents ; 
and secondly, Jan 29, 1822, to the pre- 
sent Marquis of Headfort, by whom she 
has left nine children. Mr. Moore, on 
completing his lrish Melodies, lately de- 
dicated them to this lady:—* To you 
who, though little beyond the season of 
childhood when the earlier numbers of 
this work appeared, lent the aid of your 
beautiful voice, and, even then, exquisite 
feeling for music, to the happy circle who 
met to sing them together, under your 
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father’s roof.” Her remains were in- 
terred July 27, in the General Cemetery, 
Harrow-road, followed by a numerous 
train of carriages. 

July 22. In Albany-st. Regent’s 
Park, Mr. Alley, the celebrated Barrister. 
The immediate cause of his death was 
scarlet fever, but he had lately become 
much attenuated in consequence of having 
taken poison by mistake. 

At the residence of her son Dr. Hol- 
royd, Harley-st., aged 65, the widow of 
Stephen Todd Holroyd, esq. 

At his mother’s in Upper Harley-st., 
William Tucker, esq. late of 65th regt. 

July 25. In Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 33, Richard Elwes, esq. of Rayne, 
Essex, second son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Elwes, of Stoke College, Suffolk. 

July 26. In Clarges-st. in his 30th year, 
Lord James Fitzroy, M.P. for Thetford, 
youngest son of the Duke of Grafton. He 
was formerly a captain in the 10th Hus- 
sars; and was first elected for Thetford 
at the last general election. 

July 27. Of cholera, Lieut. Henry 
Studdy, R.N. 

Emily-Rashleigh, youngest child of J. 
E. Buller, Esq. of Woburn-sq. 

July 28. At Brompton, aged 84, Thos. 
Harrison, esq. 

July 30. At Clapham, aged 72, Edw. 
Hodges, esq. long connected with the trade 
of the port of Bristol as an insurance 
broker. 

July 31. At Brompton, aged 53, Capt. 
R. Saunders, of Doncaster, late of the 
South-West Yorkshire Yeomanry, and 
formerly of the 20th Light Dragoons. 

Aged 21, Clarissa Ann, wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Watson, Rector of Tyd St. 
Giles, and Vicar of West Wratting, Camb 

Near Lewisham, aged 50, Capt. Robt. 
Rowley, R N. He served as Lieut. under 
Sir Chas. Cotton in 1810 and 1811, ob- 
tained the rank of Commander 1812, was 
appointed to the Melpomene troop-ship 
1813, and to post rank 1815. After the 
peace he commanded the Egeria, 24, on 
the Newfoundland station, and Semiramis 
flag-ship at Cork. He married Sept. 30, 
1822, Eliza, dau. of the late Geo. Mac- 
kay Rose, esq. of the isle of Grenada. 

Lately. Richard Wilson, esq. Director 
of the Rock Life Assurance Company, 
and one of the Sub- Committee of the Pro.. 
prietors of Drury-lane Theatre. He once 
offered a rent of 18,0002. a-year for that 
theatre, engaging to take it for 40 years ; 
a proposal which, if accepted, would have 
made the 100/. shares worth nearly 1501. 
instead of, as now, next to nothing. 

In Belgrave-street, aged 65, Mr. James 
Munro, 30 years one of his Maijesty’s Fo- 
reign Messengers, 
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Aged 66, S. Wilson, esq. Deputy of the 
Ward of Billingsgate. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the infant 
son of John Christopher Dowdeswell, esq. 

Katharine, wife of Major-Gen. John 
Ross, Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, only 
dau. of the late Sir R. Brownrigg, Bart. 

In Wilton Crescent, the wife of Gen. 
Pigot. 

Aged 54, the wife of Lieut. G. Fox, 
R.N. eldest dau. of the late T. Barmby, 
esq. of Sutton, in Holderness. 

At Pimlico, Major W. Kelly. 

Aged 16, Isabel Georgina, dau. of Sir 
D.and Lady Ogilby. 

Aug. 1. At Lambeth, aged 68, Capt. 
Alexander Sutherland, of the Ross-shire 
Regiment. A man of considerable intel- 
lectual powers, and, notwithstanding long 
absence, ardent in the interests of his na- 
tive country, the Highlands of Sutherland. 

At Islington, Walter, third son of Mr. 
Wm. Bentley, of the Bank of England. 

dug. 3. At Doddington-place, aged 
81, Sarah, widow of the Rev. J. Prince, 
Vicar of Enford, Wilts, and Chaplain of 
the Magdalen charity (see his death re- 
corded in our vol. I. p. 338.) 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, aged 
60, Jobn Broke Gaunt, esq. 

In Upper Baker-street, aged 37, 
Captain Roger Hale Sheaffe, 55th Reg. 
nephew to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Roger Hale 
Sheaffe, Bart; eldest son of Wm. Sheaffe, 
esq. surveyor of the excise at Mallow. 

Aug.4. Aged 70, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart, 
sister of the first wife of the late Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

Aug. & At Greenwich, Mary, the 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. 
West, R. Art. 

dug. 10. At George-st. Portman-sq. 
of the cholera, aged 25, Anna Julia, wite 
of Wm. Astell Hawkey, esq. 

Aug. 12. In Grafton-st. at the house 
of L. Miranda, esq. aged 57, Thomas 
Molini, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Sermon-lane, Doctors’ 
Commons, aged 73, Mr. John Reddall, 
writing-master in Priest-court, Foster- 
Jane, partner to the late celebrated Mr. 
Tompkins, and one of the examining 
masters of Christ’s Hospital. 





Berks. — Lately, Frances-Charlotte, 
wife of Archer J. Croft, esq. of Green- 
ham Lodge. 

Aug. 8. At Cookham, aged 75, John 
Milner, esq. of Upper Seymour-st. 

Aug. 13. Aged 64, John Harrison, 
esq., of Foxley Grove, near Maidenhead. 

Campripce.—June 7. At Cambridge, 
aged 25, Mr. John Holliday, student of 
St. John’s college. 

July 5, At Chester, Thomas Kynaston 
Selwyn, B. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, third son of Wm. Selwyn, esq. 
Richmond, Surrey. 

CuesuireE.—Lately. Aged 79, Ralph 
Deane, esq. the senior capital burgess of 
Macclesfield. 

Aug.2. At Parkgate, Diana, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Walker, incumbent 
of the collegiate church, Wolverhampton, 
(see June number, p. 664) youngest dau. 
of the former Thos. Fowler,, esq. of 
Pendeford Hall, co. Stafford. 

Cornwati.—July 25. At Penzance, 
the widow of the Rev. G. P. Jenner, of 
Wenvoe, Glamorganshire. 

Dersy.—Lately. Aged 83, Matthew 
Ellison, esq. of Glossop Hall. 

Devon.—July 15. At Torquay, Emma, 
wife of Christopher Saltmarshe, esq. of 
Halifax. 

July 18. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
58, Edward Kingston Foley, esq. Lieut.- 
Commander, R. N., and nephew to the 
late Admiral Sir Thos. Foley. He has 
left a widow and six children. , 

July 28. Mary Jane, wife of R. W. 
Newman, esq. of Manhead-park. 

At Georgeham, aged 71, William 
Vellacott, esq. He has bequeathed 4002 


to the poor of Georgeham, 100/. to 


the Barnstaple Infirmary, and handsome 
annuities to his servants; the bulk of his 
large property descends to his relative 
Mr. Richards. 

dug. 19. At Youlston, Charlotte, 
wife of Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart., and 
sister to Sir James Hamlyn Williams, 
Bart. She was the youngest daughter of 
the late Sir J. H. Williams, the last 
Bart. by Diana, daughter of Abraham 
Whitaker, esq., was married April 8, 
1819, and has left six infant children. 

Dorset.—May 20. At Weymouth, 
aged 54, Lieut.-Col. Drewe. 

June 20. At Carne, in his 80th year, 
T. Cockeram, esq. 

July 18. Aged 25, Elizabeth, the lady 
of Chas. W. Digby, esq., of Bishops 
Caundle, Dorset. 

Lately. At Muckleford, near Dor- 
chester, Capt. Sabine, of the Dorset 
Regiment of Militia. 

dug. 6. At Langton House near 
Blandford, Anne, the: wife of James 
John Farquharson, esq. 

DuruamM.—May 30. Anne Alice, eldest 
dau. of Anthony Surtees, of Hamsterley 
Hall, esq. 

Essex.—May 17. At Lawford-house, 
aged 80, Thomas Nunn, esq., nearly 
4) years an active magistrate of the 
county, and a banker of Manningtree. 

July 23. Mary Hester, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Slater Rebow, of Wivenhoe-park. 

July 30. At Bigods, near Dunmow, 
aged 26, Frances Mary Caroline, wife of 
Francis Beaumont, esq. 
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Lately, Aged 59, Charlotte Chiswell, 
wife of Brice Pearse, esq. of Munkham. 

G.oucestErR.—July 1. The wife of 
the Rey. Mr. Crabbe, Rector of Puckle- 
church. 

July 12. Drowned at Gloucester, 
bathing in the Severn, aged 21, Mr. 
Charles William Croshaw, architect, son 
of Mr. Croshaw, of Ponder’s end, 
Middlesex. ; 

July 18. At Cheltenham, Anna-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Geo. Woodcock, 
Rector of Claythorpe, Linc. eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Wm. Walker, of Leicester. 

July 21. John Sayce, esq., Cote- 
lodge, Durdham-down. 

Lately, At Wickwar, aged 71, Mr. Jas. 
Lowe, upwards of 30 years one of the 
Aldermen of that borough. 

At Naunton, near Stow, Mr. S. 
Charles, aged 88, much respected and 
regretted; for a series of years he filled 
the situation of chairman to the Agricul- 
tural Association at Stow, and a similar 
society at Naunton. 

Aug. 12. At Clifton, aged 59, Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late S. Roberts, esq., 
of Leicester. 

Hants.—Zately, At Rookley, near 
Winchester, Geo. Lovell, sen. esq., a 
magistrate of Hants. 

dug. 12. At Southampton, aged 83, 
J. Haley, esq. 

Herts.—June 21. Aged 84, John 
Miles, esq., of Cheshunt, Herts. 

June 28. Aged 56, Charles Hamilton, 
of Kensworth Lynch, and of Sudbury- 
grove, Middlesex, esq., late of the War- 
office. 

July 17. At Watton-house, aged 50, 
Priscilla, wife of Thomas Bignold, jun., 
esq. 

Huntincpon.—May 16. Aged 32, 
Henry Larratt Stafford, esq., one of the 
aldermen of Huntingdon. 

Kent.—May 25, At her son’s house 
at Wingham, on the eve of her 82d birth- 
day, Mrs. Miller, of Canterbury, widow 
of Mr. L. Miller; mother of eight sons, of 
whom General Miller, of the Peruvian 
service, is the youngest. Another son 
is the historian of his brother's actions. 

June 16. Aged 69, J. Ward, esq. col- 
lector of his Majesty’s Customs at Dover. 

July 4, At Sutton-place, near Dart- 


ford, in her 84th year, Mary, widow of- 


Wm. Mumford, esq. 

July 20. At Rochester, aged 74, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. Richard Jordan, 
Vicar of Mountfield, Sussex, and of 
Hoo, in Kent, and Minor Canon of Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 

July 22. At Ramsgate, aged 65, Edw. 
Daniel, esq. solicitor. 

July 23, At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
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60, A. L. Emerson, esq. M.D. physician 
to His Majesty’s Forces, &c. of Ulvers- 
croft Priory, Leic. 

July 26. Philadelphia, wife of Geo. 
Whitaker, of Pembury, esq. youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Hampton Walter, 


esq. 

Tately. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 30, 
the Hon. Thomas Le Marchant Sau- 
marez, late of the 5th Foot, and second 
son of the Right Hon. Lord De Sau- 
marez, G.C.B. He married Oct. 1, 
1829, Catherine Spencer le Beresford, 
youngest dau. of the late Lt.-Col. S. T. 

assal, 

Aug. 3. At Ramsgate, aged 78, A. 
L. de Haes, esq. of Union-road, Clap- 
ham-rise; formerly of King-st., West- 
minster. 

Lancasuirt.—July 25. At Liver- 
pool, aged 47, Mr. Henry Nixon, inven- 
tor of the GZolian organ, and anthor of an 
English grammar, and other works. 

Lately. On Everton Brow, near Li- 
verpool, by being overturned from a Bath 
chair, at an advanced age, Miss Medley, 
dau. of the late Rev. S. Medley, and 
author of several poetical pieces. 

Aug. 11. At Liverpool, aged 47, Ed- 
ward Roscoe, esq. second son of the late 
W. Roscoe, esq. 

LEIcESTERSHIRE.—July 23. At Sta- 
thern, Daniel Smith, gent. late of the 
firm of Smith, Brookhouse, and Co. 
Leicester. He endowed a Day and Sun- 
day school for the poor of Plungar and 
Barkstone. 

4ug.8. At St. Mary’s vicarage, Lei- 
cester, aged 68, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
W. L. Fancourt, D.D. 

Lincounsuirr —May 19. Aged 78 
Maria, relict of the Rev. Rich. Relhan, 
M.A. F.R.S. Rector of Hemingby. 

July 27. Maria, wife of Major Ed- 
ward Brackenbury, of Skendleby House ; 
and dug. 10, aged 2, Francis-Norman, 
their youngest son. 

Mippiesex.— dug. 10. At Finchley, 
Catherine-Elizabeth, relict of Robert 
Molesworth, esq. of Carlisle, and cousin- 
german to the late Whitshed Keene, esq. 
M.P. Father of the House of Commons. 

Monmoutu. — June 23. At Mon- 
mouth, Emma, wife of William Ives, 
esq. dau. of Samuel Harris, esq. of Stone 
Easton, Somersetshire. 

July 21. At Monmouth, Amy-Anne, 
wife of James Palmer Budd, esq. of 
Swansea. 

Norroik. —July 25. T. Bateman, 
esq. M.D. of Ludham-hall. 

July 26. At Lynn, aged 64, Elizabeth- 
Mary, wife of Lionel Self, esq. 

Lately. At Testerton-hall, Philip 
Mallett Case, esq. 
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NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—4ug. 1. Near 
Woodford, Kettering, at 4 farm-house to 
which she had walked, aged 40, Harriet, 
wife of the Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuth- 
not. She was the 3d dau. of the Hon. 
Henry Fane (uncle to the present Earl of 
Westmoreland) by Anne, dau. of E. B. 
Batson, esq. and was married to Mr, 
Arbuthnot Jan. 31,1814. Since Jan. 1823, 
she had received a pension of 936/. on the 
English Civil List. The charger rode by 
the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, 
which ‘was presented by his Grace to 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, has since her death been 
returned to its noble owner. 

Norts.—4Aug. 3. At Bawtry, aged 83, 
Elizabeth Hume, widow of the Rey. F. 
H. Hume, Rector of Carlton and War- 
sop, and Prebendary of Southwell. 

Oxon.—July 22. Aged six months, 
Gertrude-Morrell, seventh dau. of the 
Rey. Dr. Gilbert, Principal of Brase- 
nose. 

July 28. At Holmwood, aged 25, the 
Rt. ten. Schomberg Viscount Dunluce, 
eldest son of Rear-Adm. Lord Mark 
Kerr and the Countess of Antrim. His 
next brother, Hugh-Seymour, a Lieut, in 
the 7th fusileers, succeeds to the title. 

Lately.—At Rousham, Oxon, in her 
74th year, Margaret, widow of Sir Cle- 
ment C. Dormer. 

July 11. At Henley-on-Thames, Elea- 
nor, widow of Robert Innes, esq. 

SuropsHire. — Lately. At Shrews- 
bury, Miss Curwen, youngest dau. of the 
late J. C. Curwen, esq. M,P. of Work- 
ington-hall, 

Mr. F. Pierpoint, one of the Alder- 
men for Bridgnorth, and Coroner for the 
town and liberties. 

At the vicarage-house, Stoke Saint 
Milborough, Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
Charles Hotham, Bart. and wife of the 
Rev. George Morgan. She was the 4th 
dau. of Owen Meyrick, esq. was mar- 
ried first, Nov. 16, 1804, to Sir Charles 
Hotham ; left his widow without children 
July 18, 1811; and secondly to Mr. 
Morgan, Oct. 20, 1812. 

SomMeErsEt.—June 23. At Bath, aged 
68, Elizabeth, widow of Sir Wm. Fraser, 
Bart. having survived her third and only 
remaining son, Sir James John Fraser, 
Bart. only 18 days (see p. 316). 

June 24. At Bath, aged 67, Esther, 
widow of Lt.-Col. Hill. 

At Bath, Miss Bridget Lynch, dau. of 
the late Ulysses Lynch, esq. ofSt. Chris- 
topher’s. 

July 13. At Bath, aged 32, John 
Hayes, of the Stock Exchange. 

July 14. At Yeovil, Robert Hastie, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

July 16. At Bath, John Vaughan, 
esq. late of Over Court, Gloucestersh. 


July 24. At Bath, Dr. Wm. Lem- 
— Deputy Inspector-general of Hos- 
pitals. 

July 25. At Angersleigh, aged 64, 
Charlotte Christiana, wife of the Rev. 
John Gale, Rector. 

July 30. {At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Mary Purlewent, sister of Wm. 
Purlewent, esq. of Shepton Mallet. 

Lately. At Bath, Angelicia Cochrane, 
wife of Thomas Hoseason, esq. of Bank- 
lands, Lynn, Norfolk, only sister of Capt. 
N. D. Cochrane, R.N. and Col. J. J. 
Cochrane. 

Aged 40, Peter, son of the late Peter 
Drewett, esq. of Batheaston, and nephew 
to Charles Crook, esq. senior Alderman 
of Bath. 

Aug. 9. In her 82d year, at Bath, the 
widow of Wm. Bunbury, esq. of Lisne- 
vagh, co. Carlow,one of the representatives 
of that county in the Irish Parliament. 

Aug. 19. At West Hatch, Somerset, 
Mrs. Cozens, in her 100th year, leaving 
eleven children, sixty-one grandchildren, 
and seventy-seven great-grandchildren. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—-July 12. At Aqua- 
late-park, aged 83, Francis Wedge, esq. 

July 30. At Tamworth, aged 51, 
Capt. C. E. Freeman. 

Lately.— Aged 86, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. J. Cartwright, late Vicar of Dudley. 

In his 90th year, Mr. Podmore, of 
Cotton End, near Gnosall; the last of a 
line of respectable agriculturists who had 
lived on the same spot, according to family 
tradition, for five centuries, and ultimately 
purchased the whole farm. Mr. P. had 
an old receipt for rent of upwards of 
sixty acres of the farm for one year, the 
amount of which was only eight pounds. 

SuFFOLK.—4ug. 8. At Stowlangtoft- 
hall, aged 32, Mary-Fuller, wife of Henry 
Wilson, esq. eldest dau. of E. Fuller 
Maitland, esq. of Park-place, Henley- 
on- Thames. 

Aug. 13. Aged 32, G. Waller, esq. of 
Waldringfield, near Woodbridge. 

Surrey. — July 11. At Chipstead, 
aged 32, Miss Ann-Matilda Ranken, 
daughter of the late F. A. Ranken, esq. 

July 14. At East Sheen, in his 30th 

ear, Frederick- Woods, eldest son of Sir 

'rancis — Ommaney, Knt. 

Lately.— At Richmond, aged 65, John 
Sharp, esq. F.R.S. and F.A.S. 

Sussex.—July 1. At Eastbourne, 
aged 70, Thomas Purton, esq. of Not- 
tingham-place. 

July 5. At Brighton, by being thrown 
from his horse, Lieut. James Kelly, of 
the Ist Royal Dragoons. 

July 24. At Hurstperpoint, aged 71, 
Langley Brackenbury, esq. of Brighton. 

July 25. Eliza, wife of Wm. Postle- 
thwaite, esq. of Hambrook House, se- 
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cond dau. of the late Sir W. E. Taunton, 
of Oxford 

Aug. 10. At the rectory, Withyham, 
Alicia, wife of the Rev. S. Bale. 

Warwick.—June 10. By the fall of a 
tree, Abraham Spooner Lillingston, esq. 
of Elmdon Hall, near Birmingham, bro- 
ther to Archdeacon Spooner. 

June 26. At Leamington, Christian- 
Erskine, eldest dau. of the late John 
Erskine, esq. jun. of Cardross. 

July 21. Aged 75, at Alne Lodge, near 
Alcester, Stephen Barber, esq. 

Lately. At Warwick Castle, aged 93, 
Mrs. Horne, for upwards of 70 years a 
servant of the Warwick family. She had 
the privilege of showing the Castle, by 
which she realised npwards of 30,0001.! 

. At Kenilworth, Mr. Thomas Arrow- 
smith, of Melcombe-pl. Dorset-sq. one of 
the Proprietors of the John Bull news- 
paper. 

Witts.—May 30. At Sedghill-house, 
Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Helyar, esq. of 
Coker-court, dau. of Wm. Hawker, esq. 
of Poundisford-lodge, Somerset. 

July%. Aged 73, Mr. Joseph Sparks, 
one of the Capital Burgesses of Malmes. 
bury. 

pw 10. Henry, eldest son of Daniel 
Lambert, esq. of Milford-hall, near 
Salisbury. 

July 13. At Norton St. Philip’s, aged 
75, Jane, mother of the Rev. E. Ludlow, 
widow of Mr. James Ludlow, of War- 
minster. 

Aug. 2. At Latton, aged 80, Eleanor- 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. James Bar- 
ton, Rector of Aldingham, Lane. 

Aug. 4 Aged28, Dinah- Elmore, third 
dau. of the Rev. T. Gough, of Westbury 
Leigh. 

WonrcesTER.—Lately.— At Kiddermin- 
ster, Phoebe, widow of James Cole, esq. 
many years Alderman of that Borough. 

dug. 1. At Great Malvern, aged 78, 
J. Pidcock, of the Platts, co. Stafford, esq. 

York.—July 19. At Huil, aged 39, 
Mr. Wm. Dunning, of London, archi- 
tect, brother to Mr. Dunning, merchant, 
Goole. 

- July 25. Aged 62, Mary, wife of Sir 
Geo. Armytage, Bart., of Kirklees. She 
was the dau. of Oldfield Bowles, esq. 
was married in 1791, and has left two 
sons and two daughters. 

July 28. At Pontefract, aged 33, Easter- 
Ann, wife of Robert Smith, esq. surgeon, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Trueman, 
esq. banker, 

July 29. At Shipley, near Bradford, 
aged 100, J. Collinson, a veteran who 
served in the American war, and was put 
on the pension list in 1784. 

Lately. In Loughton-lane, near Gains- 
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[Sept. 
borough, Merrily Buckley, aged 102, well 
known throughout most of the midland 
counties as the mother of a tribe of Gip- 
sies. She was buried at Gainsborough. 

At Pontefract, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. Sergeant Cockell. 

Aug. 3. Aged 65, Mary, widow of 
John Frost, esq. of Hull. 

Aug. 11. At Littlethorpe, near Ripon, 
aged 30, Capt. James Maister, late of 
the Rifle Brigade, second son of Gen. 
Maister. 

Aug. 14. Aged 52, John Clervaux 
Chaytor, esq. of Spennithorne-hall, a 
magistrate for the North Riding. 

Wates.—May 17. ‘The wife of the 
Rey. Evan Prosser, Incumbent of St. 
Martin’s, Caerphilly. 

May 22. At Neath, aged 75, W. 
Legge, esq. 

June 28. At Swansea, aged 79, the 
widow of Charles Davies, esq. of Park, 
Caermarthenshire. 

July 17. At the Mumbles, aged 47, 
John Powys, esq. Manager of the Bank 
of England Branch at Swansea. 

July 28. At Tenby, aged 70, Lieut.- 
Col. Elliot Voyle, Bengal Est. 

Lately. George T. Jenkins, esq. of 
Stanton Wick, formerly a Lieut. in the 
Royal Monmovthshire and Brecon Mi- 
litia, and late of Chepstow. 

At Llangollen, Mr. Salkeld, Excise 
officer, author of “The Pleasures of 
Home, and other Poems.” 

ScoTLanD.—dug. 1. At his brother’s 
in Dollar, aged 63, John Walker, esq. late 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

Lately—Near Ecclefechan, G. Irvine, 
esq. late one of the masters of the High 
School, Edinburgh. 

Sam. M‘Cormick, esq. Sheriff-depute 
of Buteshire. 

IRELAND.—June 11. Warden, eldest 
son of John Flood, esq. of Viewmount, 
co. Kilkenny. 

July 9. At Charlemont Fort, aged 
42, Henry Hough, esq. Second Captain 
R. Art. 

Lately. At Portarlington, Anna-Maria, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. O’ Donnohue, resident 
magistrate, Queen's County. 

dug. 7. Near Dublin, Charles-Fitz- 
Roy, youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Cator, 
Royal Horse Art. 

dug. 8. At Dublin, of cholera, Capt. 
Christian, R.N., second in command of 
the Water-guard department. He was 
father-in-law to Arthur Burke, esq. son 
of the Chief Justice, and prothonotary of 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

Iste or Man.—July 14, At Glyan 
Moore, Charles James Rohrs, esq. eldest 
son of C, W. Rohrs, esq. of Five Houses, 
Clapton. 
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East Inpies.—1833, Sept. 22. At 
Bandah, Lieut. W. Cole, 67th regt. N.I. 

Oct. 12. Capt. H. W. Lardner, 50th 
regt. N. 1.—Capt. J. Knox, 6th L. C. 

1834.—Jan. 11. At Cannanore, Lieut. 
H. M. Prichard, 32d regt. 

Jan. 12. At Kunduah, Lieut. C. 
Sherrard, 8th do. 

Jan. 18. At sea, on his voyage from 
Bombay to Bushire, of a fever taken at 
Muscat, aged 47, Captain Frank Gore 
Willock, R.N. 

Jan. 22. At Aburednuzzur, William 
Dent, Bombay Civil Service, eldest son 
of the Rev. W. Dent, of Crosby Cote, 
near Northallerton. 


Bill of Mortality—Markels.--Price of Shares. 
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Feb. 19. On the Mahableshwur - Hills, 
Bombay, aged 19, Ensign Anthony John 
Hodgson, 4th Bombay N. I. eldest son of 
Col. Christopher Hodgson, Bombay Ar- 
tillery. 

Feb. 21. At Pondicherry, Col. H. F. 
Smith, C.B. 42d regt. 


Feb. 22. At Dindigal, Ensign W. 
Buckley, 18th regt. 
March 1. At Madras, J. Mitchell, 


esq. C.S., register of Zillah court of 
Combaconum. 
March 18. At Berhampore, aged 21, 
Ensign Edw. Henry Showers, 72d N. I. 
March 20. At Coimbatore, Lieut. 
H. Briggs, 2d light cavalry. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, July 29 to Aug. 19, 1834, 











Christened. Buried. 2and 5 147] 50 and 60 161 
Males 1006 1964 Males 868 2 i794, = 5 and 10 731] 60 and 70 157 
Females oss} Females 9164 2 J10 and 20 81} 70 and 80 127 

= ) 20 and 30 141 | 80 and 90 44 
Whereof have died stillborn and under pa ¢ 30 and 40 153} 90 and 100 5 
CWO years Old... sercecesseerees eveeeceses o.02] 40 and 50 174 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated to Aug. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s die djs dfs dis 4. 
48 6 | 28.8 |23 6| 34 6|37 5 {45 2 














PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Aug. 22, 


Kent Bags.............7/. 10s. to 91. Os. | Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to OL Os. 
Sussex. . ceorcccccseoeee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 7. 15s. to 8. 8s. 
Essex .....esccsceeee-sOl. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ..0.00.0 7. 10s. to Si. Os. 
Farnham (fine) .......02 Os. to O2. Os. | Essex....ccoccereroee - Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 22, 
Smithfield, Hay, 57.0. to 52. 10s.—Straw, 12. 10s. to 17. 16s.— Clover, 5. 5s. to 51, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 





NE cccinsinnecs enenibad Se. GE Ob Ge. . OE..2 BOD weccccsiccsccen 0s. 4d. to Os. Od. 
DARREN 5 in<9ssccecseses 3s. Od. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 25: 

WOilisthandcesumas Ge wee. Be er oe 2,675 Calves 210 
PORK acecccsssccncenso bt. Gl. to 40, ; Od. Sheep & Lambs 23,920 Pigs 390 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 22, 

Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 19s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Kussia, 45s. 0d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. i 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 233.——Ellesmere and Chester, 87——-Grand Junction, 
249.—Kennet and Avon, 25. Leeds and Liverpool, 515. Regent’s, 174. 
Rochdale, 124.——London Dock Stock, 543. St. Katharine’s, 66. West 
India, 97.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 594. West Middlesex, 80. Globe Insurance, 149. Guardian, 32. 
Hope, 6. Chartered Gas Light, 514. Imperial Gas, 48}.—— Phoenix Gas, 
403. Independent Gas, 46. United General, 453. Canada Land Com- 
pany, 484,——Reversionary Interest, 131. 















































For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to dugust 25, 1834, both inclusive. 
























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
; ” . — ae “4. . 
Saiea| ¢ |8e) & selea| ¢ Be| & 
SIS Elo |S] 8 || Weather. ||P S/55) 2 [Se] & | Weather. 
| Galo] “| 3 Aa los| = 
July) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Aug) ° | ° | ° jin. pts, | 
26 | 68 | '74 | 66 |29, 80 |icloudy 11 | 69 | 77 | 65 |/30, 05 | fair 
27 | 58 | 65/60)! , do. 12 | 72 | 80 | 68 , 05 /fine 
28 | 65 | 72 | 65] , 93 |\do.ra.thun.|} 13 | 74 | 85 | 62 |/29, 98 |do. 
29 | 71 |77 | 69) , 95 |ldo. do. 14 | 65 | 72 | 60 ||30, 08 (fair 
30 | 70} 76 | 65 | , 84 jido. fair 15 | 63 | 73 | 63 » 08 |do. 
31 | 66 | 66 | 65 | , 80 |Ido. do. 16 | 65 | 73 | 63 |, 10 do. 
A.l| 70 | 77 | 68] , 85 |/fair 17 | 66 | 77 | 65 » 10 jdo. 
2; 69 | 75| 59] , 85 |ido. 18 | 67 | 75 | 61 ||29, 92 cloudy 
3 | 64 | 73 | 67] , 87 |/do. cloudy 19 | 66 | 73 | 64 » 94 |do. 
4 | 64] 73 | 67] , 87 ido. 20 | 65 | 72 | 63 || , 60 do, rain 
5 | 68 | 74 | 66] , 87 ido. cloudy 21 | 67 | 71 | 59 » 72 |do. fair 
6 | 67 | 70} 60 | , 80 |lshowers 22 | 63 | 69 | 56 » 76 \do, do. 
7| 65 | 66 | 64] , 92 |ido. 23 | 62 | 70 | 54 » 87 \do. showers 
8 | 67 | 72 | 59 | , 80 IIcloudy, do. || 24 | 62 | 64 | 51 || , 60 do. do. 
9 | 66 | 72 | G1 |30, 06 |ido. fair 25 | 58 | 63 | 54 || , 68 ifair, do. 
10 | 64! 75 | 64) +, 10 |}fair 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 26, to August 23, 1834, both inclusive. 
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| Bails .le ig ol Ble | « = igc 
SiS /Ge ilo I3z 0 1s a) : S ee 
| sla Of |Os Pal Sle, Ssl/FSSe| 8 |S SlEx. Bins, 
| ela | eS | 25 (E(EE| 22 RARE) 2 [2] 21mm 
i =] a) <z lanl a4 
| 1A |» om it is oo le A 
Hi 
1} 26/219 |91§ 490% 1 \——} 993/98z 41100 | 17§|2654/2123pm.——} 52 54 pm. 
a | 28/2184191g 41903 1 | 99gl983 17§|2654/21 23 pm.|—| 54 51 pm. 
i 29/2193'913 3/90 14] 99g] 994/983 9 17$|2654/23 21 pm.|——| 51 53 pm. 
i 30/220 (914 %90% 14] 993! 994/983 9 174$|266 |23 20 pm.|——} 52 50 pm. 
| 31/220 191g 490% 1) 993] 994/983 3/100 |_2664} 22 pm. |] 48 50 pm. 
| 1/2203'914 4/90 4] 994| 993/98 1741265 |21 19pm.|1024/ 50 47 pm. 
RBI N 7 SHS at Peds ree ge 
Hi $ pm.j#—— pm. 
if 5222 1914904905 3) 994) 98z/98§ 4|——) 174|265 |1310pm.|— 46 43 pm. 
ee a ee et 
i r ‘ pm. |——| 4 pm. 
We 8222 |903 g 904 4) 99 | 983/98 4) 994) 173\——|1211 pm..—— 43 40 pm. 
Te 9122131903 7904 98398 4/——| 173/12. 11 pm. —!| 40 41 pm. 
it 1}2424/91 902'90§ 4) 98g) 98z/98% 4] 993) 17§X——| 11 pm. ——} 40 43 pm. 
We 12/224 (903914. 904 $] 994) 99 [984 3\——} 173 ——| 44 43 pm. 
13}224 |91 490$ | 994) 99 |98g 4] 993] 174/2584/20 19pm. 43 45 pm. 
i 14,224 91 3904 §| 994) 983,983 Z\——; 174|2583/18 19 pm. ——| 43 45 pm. 
TE 15224491 4903 §| 994) 98¢)98g 4|——| 174}2594|19 17pm. —| 44 41 pm. 
I 16,914 4.905 994'98§ 4) 993] 174|2593/19 18 pm. 40 42 pm. 
18/224 (912 903 994/984 §| 993| 173/2593/16 14 pm.\——} 42 38 pm. 
19|224 |91 903902 4 99 | 98zi983 gi——| 173 16 pm. |—| 40 38 pm. 
hl | 20/224 |91 390% 3] 99%) 98Z/98g 4) 993! 174|2593| 15pm. |——| 40 38 pm. 
f 21/224 |903 Z90t 4] 99% 98; 985 4 993| 17j|\——|15 17 pm. —| 38 40 pm. 
22'223490% 4904 §| 99g  987':983 4] 993] 174]258 [1517 pm. —| 38 40 pm. 
232231903 902 3 983.983 3|——| 179/259 115 17pm.|——| 40 38 pm. 
New South Sea Annuities, August 7, 893.—12, 883.—19, 88§.—20, 883. 
1 Old South Sea Annuities, August 6, 893.—12, 894.—22, 89. 
| J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, GoopLvck, and ARNULL. 
1 J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 














